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GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

‘ OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 


Why millions of women 


look for this Gold Seal— 


ORE than a trade-mark! More than a guarantee! The 
Gold Seal pasted on every Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rug 
stands today in the minds of millions of women for floor-covering 
of proved satisfaction. 


These women realize that it is utterly impossible to tell the 
quality of felt-base floor-covering simply by looking at it. But 
with the Gold Seal as an unfailing guide, even the most inexperi- 
enced buyer can easily and confidently select the brand whose 
service record has been winning and holding the confidence of 
users for nearly fifteen years. 


a hings Every Woman | AVE you seen all the newest designs in Gold Seal Art-Rugs— 
Should Know About Con- beautiful creations from the leading art centers of the world? 
guicum Colt Soak Bugs, In each you will find that “livable” quality often not apparent at 


is a very interesting illustrated . : : 
Setlibes bey Aeane Lends Mauce. first glance, but which makes your rug a source of continuous 


It shows all the beautiful pat- enjoyment. 


terns in their full colors and 


ceceihies neentiiatl Mt Radios, You can choose from more than two dozen patterns—varying from 


mation regarding these labor- neat tiles to gorgeous Oriental motifs. Your dealer has Pattern 
saving floor-coverings. A copy Sheets which faithfully reproduce all of them. If he does not 
will be sent you free on request. have in stock the pattern you prefer, he will get it for you. 


Never before have you been able to obtain such exceptional floor- 
covering value as is offered today in genuine Gold Seal Art-Rugs. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
Dallas Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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pias GOILID SIEAUL 


ArtT-RuGs 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE GOLD SEAL WHEN YOU BUY. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks 
Our Folks, now numbering more Kms five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
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Fair Play 


we believe that all the advertisements in 
his paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
inith by works, we will make good to actual 
rs any loss sustained by trusting 
advertionsn who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
offer holds g one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 














A Month of Surprises 


SAID last month on this page that we 

would have in this issue an article on 

wheat tariffs by Edwy B. Reid, and an- 
other on Iowa taxes. But life is full of 
surprises. At the last minute, out they both 
had to come, to make room for Arthur P. 
Chew’s “‘surplus crop’’ dream, and some 
other material. It couldn’t be helped. 

So in April I think we are going to print 
the splendid articles described below, but 
after what happened to March, I am almost 
afraid to promise anything any more. All I 
can positively guarantee is that April-is to 
be a fine big issue, full of interesting and 
practical reading and pictures. 

All the Middle West wants the St. Law- 
rence River waterway, and a good many 
other sections are interested in this project, 
too. O. M. Kile will tell the plain facts 
about the St. Lawrence next month, and some 
plain facts are badly needed. Next to 
Muscle Shoals, more bunk has been fed to 
farmers on the St. Lawrence plan than any- 
thing in years. 

The Corn Belt and every corn-growing 





state may well shiver when they think of the 
corn borer, which has invaded this country 
along the south shore of Lake Erie. A new 
article in April will answer the question, 
“Can the corn borer be stopped?’’—or must 
we, perhaps, give up corn and raise alfalfa 
instead, as is believed by Arthur J. Mason? 

Hugh H. Bennett contributes the last of 
his three interesting articles on our soils, 
this one on erosion, and what it is doing to 
our best farms. Harry O’Brien has been 
studying for us the problem of growing local, 
country, and state taxes, and we will print 
next month a new article on local assessors, 
the first of.several that are to come. Prof. 
James A. Boyle will show in an interesting 
study in April how difficult it is for us as 
farmers to get around, over or under the 
costs of marketing our products, co-opera- 
tively or any other way. 

The April issue will have two full pages of 
interesting pictures, instead of one; and there 
will be the second half of Frank Fox’s ex- 
citing story ‘Tim and Black Devil,”’ which I 
know you will not want to miss. Here are a 
few more samples of the carefully picked 
reading in April: 


‘‘Alfalfa’s Worst Enemy.” 

“A Year-Round Roadside Market.”’ 

“Patching Concrete Work.”’ 

“Crop Reporting by Machinery.” 

“High Spots in'Canary Breeding.” 

“Our Farm in India.” 

“Concrete Garden Pools.” 

“Persian Walnuts for Roadsides.”’ 

‘Selling Surplus Honey.”’ 

“‘Corn-Plant Loafers.” 

“Sheep Without Tails.” 

“Trrigation for the Garden.”’ 

““Maple-Sugar Builds a Tea-House.”’ 

‘Vegetables for Canning.” 

‘Remodel Your Narrow Dress.” 

‘‘Lemons for Health and Beauty.” 

—and many more. 

The little girl on Mr. Foster’s cover for 
this issue is looking for a bang, isn’t she? 
She looks very like one of my grand-nieces, 
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“M26” Subscribers Note 


F your name on the label on the cover is 

marked ‘‘M26,” this is the last issue you 
will receive, unless you have already re- 
newed your subscription. Also, there is an 
expiration slip somewhere in this number, 
and you have received one or more notices 
about it by mail. 

So don’t look for any more copies unless 
you have renewed; this is the last. Cut off 
or copy the address label on the cover, and 
mail with a Dollar Bill and the renewal 
blank right away before you forget it. 


a @ 


The “Vermin” Contest 


F all goes well, we will have the awards in 

the ‘‘vermin’’ contest—the usefulness of 
cats, squirrels, skunks, etc.—all ready to 
announce next month. It is a big job to 
examine and classify the thousands of reports 
received—much harder than the investiga- 
tion of the crow we had last year. Patience, 
please. 
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PERFORMANCE REVEALS § 
WHAT PRICE CONCEALS | 


Performance will prove to you that Olds- 
mobile is built to deliver satisfaction, and 
that nothing has been sacrificed to achieve 
the lure of a low price. 


Low price may attract you, but it is only 
when you drive an Oldsmobile Six that 
you can realize how far an automobile 
so moderately priced can exceed your 
expectations. 


No doubt the beauty of Oldsmobile has 
already won your admiring approval; but 
not until you actually sit at the wheel— 
try it on the hills—dart in and out of traf- 
fic, can you have any idea of Oldsmobile’s 
performance. 


Contrast this Oldsmobile performance 
with any car you know. Check its acceler- 
ation, its smoothness, power, flexibility 
and comfort. Then you will agree with 
thousands of others that Oldsmobile per- 
formance lifts it far above its price class. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD,, OSHAWA, ONT. 


COACH 


F. 0. B. LANSING, MICHIGAN 


‘950 
OBI 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Topics in Season 


To make your farming profits grow, 
Plan now to build a good silo 














This bit of wisdom I will give: 

“Too old to learn, too old to live.” 

Thus writes Ed. Brown, of Brentwood, Ark. 
Let’s all give heed to Ed’s remark. 


I SAW in The Farm Journal a picture of 


a smoke-house with an accompanying 

article about the passing of the old-time 
custom of curing and smoking meat. Now 
it may be passing but is not gone. I have 
over 100 hams now, dry sugar-cured and 
smoked with green hickory and curing more 
all the time. I sell the bacon ribs and back- 
bone, cure the hams and the rest goes into 
sausage and lard which find a ready sale. 
The hams, cured and smoked, sell at 35 
cents a pound delivered. Last week I 
butchered 22 hogs and four beeves. A 
pretty good side-line for a farmer, isn’t it? 

Indiana. Earl Bayman. 


A crib of corn holding 5,000 bushels was 
shelled on John Jorgenson’s farm, near Olin, 
Iowa, early in the month of January. The 
crib was 130 feet long. The entire crop from 
75 acres was put into this erib at harvest 
time last fall. 


A combined harvester and thresher for 
sweet clover is shown. It was made by 
Ray Crawfis, Putnam county, O., from an 
old grain-binder. Ray built a special frame- 
work of angle and straight irons to support 
the reel and cage. The reel, in direct con- 
nection with the bull-wheel, revolves about 


Only seven out of ten kernels of corn 
germinated in tests by County Agent Mills, 
Tama county, Iowa, in January. That 
means a stand of 70 per cent. A summary 
of all seed-corn tests conducted by Iowa 
State College and of tests reported to the 
college, including 45,903 ears gathered from 
17 counties, representing all sections of 
the state, shows only 53 per 


To get rid of stumps: In center of stump 
bore a hole about 18 or 20 inches deep 
and from one and one-half to two inches 
in diameter. Put in about two and one- 
half ounces of saltpeter, fill the hole with 
water and plug up tight. In a few months, 
take out the plug and pour in hole eight or 
ten ounces of petroleum and ignite. The 





cent germinated strong, 
with the remaining 47 per 
cent weak or dead. This 
shows the need of testing. 
If you don’t know how 
send stamp and we’ll mai 
complete directions. 


For a beginner,100 acres 
of sweet clover is a big un- 
dertaking—but E. D. Ham 
of Dundy county, Nebr., 
put out 100 to begin with. 
He had 100 acres of sandy 
land and was rather skep- 











tical of the results, for the 
rainfall is rather light in 
his section of the state. 
The first year the crop was 
clipped so as to kill weeds, and the second 
year’s crop was cut for seed, the 100 acres 
yielding 266 bushels of fine seed. The 
sweet clover will be turned under to increase 
the organic matter in the soil. On sandy 
soil, Ham finds that the best plan is to 
sow late in the fall 
or early winter when 





the ground is not 








frozen, or is thawed 
just enough to allow 
the use of a drill. 
Then he advocates 
using hulled but un- 
scarified seed, having 
the soil as compact 
as possible and using 
nine or ten pounds of 
seed to the acre. In 
cutting for seed, he 
likes to get into the 
field before the ma- 
jority of the seed is 
dead ripe. Ham finds 
that his horses like 
sweet clover better 
than alfalfa hay. 





If you want to see 
alfalfa, come to Daw- 








Harvester for sweet clover seed, used by Ray Crawfis 


150 times a minute when the team goes at a 
slow walk. The screen around the reel is 
of galvanized iron and screen cloth to catch 
the seed knocked off the sweet clover stalks. 
A door in the back of the cage permits re- 
moval of the seed. When the sweet clover 
is sufficiently ripe, this machine works well, 
County Agent J. W. Henceroth reports. 


To get 3:2 fertilizer referred to so often 
in Mr. Ross’s articles, use three pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate for every two 
gn of 50 per cent muriate of potash. 

o filler is needed—just mix the phosphate 
and potash together. To make up 1,000 
pounds of the mixture, use 600 pounds 
16 per cent acid phosphate and 400 pounds 
50 per cent’ muriate of potash. In the 
Pennsylvania tests, in a four-year rotation 
of corn, oats, wheat and clover, the rate of 
application was 1,000 pounds of this mix- 
ture per acre, 500 pounds applied on corn, 
and 500 pounds on wheat. 


son county, Nebr. 
The town of Cozad 
claims it’s the largest. 
shipping point of alfalfa in the world. I 
farm a half-section of land and will put up 
250 acres of alfalfa on it this year. Our 
farm is no exception; lots of quarter-section 
farms near here are all in alfalfa. We very 
seldom lose a stand of alfalfa. We always 
sow a nurse crop of oats and last year our 
oats made 55 bushels per acre and we got a 
cutting of feed besides. While we irrigated 
this ground, there were places where the 
water did not go, and we have a good 
stand there, too. Come to Cozad and see a 
real alfalfa country. Earl C. Mead. 


One fall we decided to try a new method 
of storing pumpkins for winter use. We 
selected some fine specimens and placed 
them in the oats bin, covering the pum 
kins fully. During the winter when the 
pumpkins were wanted I went to get one 
and found that all were rotten, and were so 
hot that it was impossible to hold my hand 
in the mess. Clarence Kheim. 


Best ten ears of corn shown at the International last De- 
cember. Grown by L. M. Vogler, Indiana 


stump will smoulder, but not blaze, to the 
extremities of the roots, leaving only light 
ashes as the result. This is a safe and sure 
method for the man who has only a few 
large stumps near the farm buildings. 


Seed potatoes spread on the barn floor 
in the light three or four weeks before plant- 
ing time grow short tough sprouts which 
will hasten maturity, grow a better stand, 
and increase yields. 


a 
How Big a Silo? 


Acres Possible No. 
Holds of No. cattle 
Size (tons) corn cattle needed 


10x20 30 8 
10x22 33 10 
10x24 35 ll 
10x26 38 12 
10x28 41 12 
10x30 46 12 
10x32 51 14 
10x34 56 16 
10x36 61 16 
10x38 66 18 
10x40 71 19 
12x20 41 12 
12x22 46 12 
12x24 51 14 
12x26 56 16 
12x28 61 16 
12x30 67 18 
12x32 73 20 
12x34 79 22 
12x36 86 25 12 
12x38 93 27 12 
12x40 100 29 12 
14x20 60 . 16 15 
14x22 66 i 19 15 
14x24 72 . 21 15 
14x26 80 5.8 23 15 
14x28 86 ; 25 15 
14x30 91 3. 27 15 
14x32 100 3.6 29 15 
14x34 109 od 30 15 
14x36 = * «118 , 33 15 
14x38 128 f 38 15 
14x40 138 9.3 40 15 


The table above tells how big to make 
your silo, acres of corn (15 tons an 
acre) needed, number of cattle that can 
be fed 40 pounds a day for 180 days, 
and number needed to keep silage fresh 
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T’S the easiest thing in the world to make walls and 
ceilings or alterations and repairs with Sheetrock. 
You simply nail the broad, high sheets of gypsum to the 
joists or studding. There are your rigid, insulating, per- 
manent and fireproof wallsand ceilings—at very low cost! 


Be sure you get the genuine: Sheetrock is branded 
with the USG Sheetrock label. 


Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies has 
Sheetrock or can get it for you promptly from our 
nearest mill. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 25, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIL 


For a sample of Sheetrock, booklets 
descriptive of its use on the farm, or I | 


other detailed information about this 
ecadat ciibessia. 68 éut cad van PROD U ee ¢ Q 


the coupon. 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 






Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Untrep States Gypsum Co., Dept. 25, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Check uses are ingerested in: Sheetrock for new construction 0. 
alterations (1), repairs to home CO, garage C1), barns 0), milk house 0. 
chicken house (1. 
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Better Prices for 


Farm Products 


things that can be done by a Big 
Co-Operative selling organization to 
raise the selling prices of a given farm 
product, both for its own members and for 
other producers. 
Once more we repeat: These are things 
which are now being done by successful co- 
operatives; and furthermore, they are 


| ONGER and longer grows our list of the 


today, and the hens begin to lay in their 
richly furnished coops. March will try us 
for a spell; she will rant and she will yell, 
raising forty kinds of Hail Columbia, but 
it’s all an empty bluff; Winter has his final 
fling ere the birds begin to sing, and we 
welcome gentle spring; oh, the springtime 
is the stuff! March may dish up snow and 
sleet, fill with slush the village street, and 
annoy rheumatic feet, but no dead- 


High Farming at 
Elmwood-—rim Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
You ask me what [ have done or 


am going to do with the money I 
cleaned up on potatoes last fall. 





game sport will sigh; for the sun will 
follow fast on the coat tails of the 
blast; March’s tantrums will be past 





things which do not touch on the 
great ultimate purpose of all co-oper- 
ative selling—namely, the attainment 
of equality tn bargaining. 

Point. No. 7 appears in the center 
of this page, and is to be added to 
the six we have previously printed, 
as follows: 


(1) “The Big Co-Op can fix, and 
force buyers to accept fair and uni- 
form grades; can establish its own 
brands and maintain an exclusive 
market for them through advertising. 


(2) ‘The Big Co-Op can develop 
new uses for a product; can find new 
markets where none existed pre- 
viously, and can usually find sale for 
low-grade products; without damag- 
ing the market for higher qualities. 


(3) “The Big Co-Op can make sure 
of the credit of buyers, and fight 





The Big Co-Op 


INTRA 


¢ 





Can---- 


SALES 


—S 


Well, you can depend 
Les 


on it that I am not going 

to throw it around reck- 
- lessly.. I have too much 
of my father’s caution in 
me—or you can call it 
stinginess if you like it 
better—to spend that cash 
without a good deal of 
thought. 


One thing I did, on the 
advice of a man I know 








afford to hire a trained sales 
force familiar with markets 
and “the tricks of the 
A SINGLE 
FARMER OR A 
SMALL CO-OP 
CAN NOT DO THIS. 


trade.” 


c: Fa 
who is in the investment 


business, if that is what you call it. 
My bank pays only 2 per cent on 
checking accounts, 4 per cent on 
savings funds, and I think the same 
rate on certificates of deposit. I saw 
no reason why some of my cash should 
not earn a little more for me, so as J 
say, on the advice of this friend I put 
$2,000 into two Joint Stock Land 
Bank bonds. I took them instead of 
Federal Land-Bank bonds solely be- 
cause I get a little higher interest. 
These bonds pay me about 5 per 
cent, I can turn them back into cash 
at any moment, they are free of all 








fraud; and can establish retail out- 
lets for its product when necessary. 


(4) “The Big Co-Op can blend and proc- 
ess the product, and collect the profits 
thereof. 


(5) “The Big Co-Op can demand and 
secure ‘better railroad service, and the 
cheapest storage and insurance rates. 


(6) ‘“‘The Big Co-Op can sometimes sell 
the product direct to manufacturer, ex- 


porter, or retailer, reducing speculative 
danger and collecting the intermediate 
profit. 


““A single farmer or a small co-op 
can not do these things.’”’ 


_ Several more points remain to be printed 
Incoming issues of The Farm Journal. 


e2.-m 


March—py Walt Mason 


Windy March is now on deck; winter gets 
it in the neck, and we hear him say, “By 
heck, it is time to loop the loops’’; gentle 
spring is on the way; there are balmy winds 





in the winking of an eye. Soon the bumble 
bee and ant on the lawn will gallivant, and 
the pelican will chant like a bulbul, to its 
mate; soon the aardvark and the owl and 
the common barnyard fowl will sit up at 
night and howl, for old winter pulls his 
freight. Oh, the rapture and the bliss when 
the blizzards cease to hiss, and the sun- 
beams come and kiss dewy lilies and the 
rose! March’s winds may rant and shout, 
but they can not bluff us out, for we know, 
beyond a doubt, they are winter’s dying 
throes. 
q. > ¢@ 


Save all old suspender rings and sew them 
firmly to the corners of the kitchen holders; 
they will flip up on the nail as easy as to drop 
out of place and be always lost. 


ai 


Nobody would expect Peter Tumbledown to 
carry water for his wife, of course. But Peter 
has a very good live brook flowing through his 
wood-lot, and a hydraulic ram, 300 yards of 
pipe, and a tank would bring running water 
to house and barn. Peter hasn’t much use 
for water, however. The last hath he took was 
Thanksgiving Day. 


taxes of every kind, and besides all 
that, I have the satisfaetion of knowing that 
my money is going to some other farmer or 
farmers who need it to build up their 
business. 

Some of the rest of the money went into 
Christmas presents and necessary expenses, 
of course, including quite a lot of new 
clothes for the lady of the house. I am 
making the same discovery that all young 
husbands make, I suppose, as to the sur- 
prising quantities of things a young woman 

as to buy for wearing purposes, and the 
surprising prices she has to pay for them. 
One pair of new shoes, or slippers, made of 
two kinds of leather, suede and something 
else, set us back $14, and Gladys says she 
got a bargain at that. 

Of course I knew before I was married 
that women’s clothes cost more than men’s, 
and oftener, but you don’t really get under 
the weight of it, as it were, until the bills 
begin coming to you. However, Gladys 
gets such a kick out of her new things that 
it is all right with me, as long as I have the 
money to pay out. 

One more thing I am going to do, and that 
is to buy a tractor. Judge Biggle was 
enthusiastic about these machines, and was 
often on the point of buying one, but I 
never could see just where it would pay us, 
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under the conditions we have at Elmwood, 
and every time the judge got steam up on 
the subject, I was able to side-track him. 

Now, however, I am not so sure it would 
not be a good thing. I can not see where I 
could possibly get along without Smith, 
and I could not let more than one of my 
horses go. On the other hand, a tractor 
would now and then save‘ hiring an extra 
hand, and would give me a little better 
control of farm operations when speed was 
important. 

I see McCormick-Deering tractors ad- 
vertised in your pages, as well as the Ford- 
son. Probably one or the other is what I 
will buy. It seems to me that Henry Ford 
has done a remarkable piece of work in 
getting out his machine at the price he does. 
He may be wrong in some of his ideas, but 
he certainly does know how to turn out good 
cheap self-propelling machinery. 7. Webb. 
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Dignified silence is often the result of not 
knowing what to say—. e., ignorance. 
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Sayings of Famous 
People 


Reported by D. H. Talmadge 


Leonidas Watelbury recently ate the biggest 
single meal ever recorded by the Drakes- 
ville ladies’ aid society since it began serving 
Thursday night suppers in 1893. On 
taking his place at the table Mr. Watel- 
bury said, “I have no appetite tonight, 
but I’ll sit down just for sociability’s sake.” 


John Wesley Rimp of Stutter Creek, who 
suffered a broken leg in the most sensational 
automobile accident Stutter Creek has ever 
known, refused to be etherized for the leg- 
setting, and his yells and groans were 
plainly heard at Wimber’s store, a mile 
distant. Before the surgeon began the 
operation Mr. Rimp said, “I have no 
sympathy with mollycoddles who can not 
stand a little pain.” 


Miss Onyx Crooks, East Whimwham’s 
candidate last season for the all-America 
beauty prize, kept Lucius McKittrick wait- 
ing two hours and 35 minutes when he called 
to escort her to the Grange ball on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. As she went upstairs 
to dress Miss Crooks said, ‘If nobody kept 
anybody waiting there would not be so 
many bad dispositions in the world.” 


Samuel Slooper, landlord of the famous 
Growler’s Gulch Inn at Huckleton, poured 
a plate of hot soup between the haber- 
dashery and the epidermis of William 
Icelinger, Huckleton’s leading merchant, at 
supper one evening recently. acorn? § 
preceding the accident Mr. Slooper sai 
“Tf hotel keepers wasn’t so confounded 
afraid of doing a little work themselves and 
giving personal service more guests would 
be satisfied.” 


Mrs. Erastus Bimbo, the well-known mil- 
liner of Damp Crossing, snored so loudly 
one night that Hector Straw and wife, who 
oecupy rooms adjoining in the Shady Rest 
boarding-house, could a their infant 
to sleep. When she reti for the night 


Mrs. Bimbo said, “I have had bad news 
todaye My son-in-law is sick. I know I 
shall not sleep a wink, but will lie wide- 
eyed and worried until morning dawns.” 
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The Farm Journal Says: 


Do not let March go by without getting 
some nice chicken-coops made. The men 
and boys will be too busy, next month. 


Stay with it, old boy—you may yet find 
somebody who will take an interest in how 
you caught your cold. 


Women jump at mice as well as con- 
clusions. 


For sale cheap: Odd lot of unused Mah- 
Jongg jokes. 


The older a man gets the gladder he is 

















Love’s Understanding 


In silence we sit at our breakfast 
The little round table between, 

You with your eyes on the paper, 
I with the new magazine. 


You gropingly reach for the sugar; 
I for the cream reach my hand. 
Our fingers somehow cling together— 
We smile, dear, for we understand. 


Sometimes you lower your paper, 
And I raise my eyes from the book, 
The depth of our love and its sweetness 
Are told in that one tender look. 


And sometimes you lean a bit closer, 
Our lips in a kiss quickly meet. 

We read and eat still in silence 
Each mouthful grown suddenly sweet. 


So may our years pass together 
In complete understanding the while; 
A love, dear, that needs no defending, 
Just a glance or a kiss or a smile. 
—Mary Butterworth Randol, 








that he wasn’t allowed to have his own way 
when a boy. 


No matter how mannish the modern 
woman grows, she never gets past powder- 


ing her nose. 


Anyway, Pharaoh was spared a plague of 
saxophones. 


Everything comes to him who waits, in- 
cluding time for the next interest payment 
on the note. — 

The result of eavesdropping is icicles. 


Some men would rather win a dollar on a 
bet than earn five dollars at honest labor. 


We learned a good many lessons at our 





mother’s knee, and some useful ones across 
it, too. 


Some men are mad because they are not 
better known, while others are in jail 
because they are. 


If you can’t be well-to-do you can at 
least be hard to “do.” 
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The Sesqui-Centennial 
This Summer 


Yes, there is positively going to be a 
Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1926, celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence. ‘ 

The opening date is June 1, and th 
closing date December 1. All farmers who 
can should take this opportunity of visit- 
ing the great city of Philadelphia, and the 
historic scenes where our nation was born. 
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Some of Our Best- 


Known Champions 
Described by D. H. Talmadge 


Mrs. Beulah Brunk of near Wilkins Corners 
claims the state, and possibly the national, 
record for answering the most unnecessary 
telephone calls in a 24-hour period. Her 
score was 41, which is considered very re- 
markable in view of the fact that she is 
upwards of 50 years of age and attended to 
her household duties as usual while the 
record was being made. 


Silas Gill of Muddo is in line for honors in 
the continuous checker-playing world. He 
recently played continuously for five hours 
and 16 minutes without leaving his chair or 
exploding a cussword, a record which the 
Muddo tonsorial-parlor proprietor, an ex- 
pert judge, declares enthusiastically in- 
dicates real class. Mr. Gill experienced no 
ill effects from his prolonged effort beyond 
a stiffness of the muscles of his shoulders 
and back, which for a time rendered him 
unable to split wood, but he is now fully 
recovered and shows no disfigurement or 
marks of the strain. 


It is possible that the national shoestring 
medal may be awarded to a citizen of 
Huckleton, Mr. Lafe Larkly. Mr. Larkly 
walked twelve miles with the strings of 
both shoes untied and dragging, and did 
not once step on either string. 


Carraway Ford of Flivver Center has been 
able during the past week to exceed his 
former record of 36 honks by four, making 
a grand total of 40 honks in one hour of 
flivvering. He is confident that with a 
musical honker he could even outdo this 
score. 


Miss Annie Guff of Stutter Creek, who has 
just attained her twelfth year, has com- 
mitted to memory three poems of upwards 
of 20 verses each, and has elocuted than: at 
one standing without taking a drink of 
water—a poem and two encores—without 
forgetting a word. We do not know of a 
record that exceeds Miss Annie’s. As an 
evidence of the enormity of the undertaking 
it may be stated that the audience listened 
in relays, 
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- The Patriot Who Wrote 





N the day tha 

Thomas Jefferson fin- 

ished polishing © off 
his draft of the Declaration 
of Independence, 150 years 
ago this spring, he wrote to 
his little daughter: ‘Re- 
member not to go out with- 
out your bonnet, because it 
will make you very ugly 
and then we shall not love 
you so much.” Can you 
imagine Shakespeare writ- 
ing the famous solioquy 
“To be or not to be,” and 
stopping work to instruct 
Ann Hathaway to wipe the 
nose of one of the children? 

Besides writing the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson - 

wrote on practically every subject under the sun. His 
autographs are more plentiful, and cheaper in price, today than 
Woodrow Wilson’s or Warren G. Harding’s. For something like 
70 years he took his pen in hand on every possible and impossible 
occasion, and it was a gifted pen, too; none better, perhaps, in 
all the long line of Presidents. 


ae he had nothing else to write—if Lord North, King George’s 
Prime Minister, didn’t need a note to rile him up a little more, 
or if the Colony of Massachusetts or Rhode Island-didn’t need a 
communication to inform them how the cause of freedom was 
ay Cone in Virginia, or if his two daughters didn’t need a lesson 
in decorum—he would jot down his daily expenses, in minutest 
detail, or leave a record that on ‘March the 28th the weeping 
willow shows the green leaf; April 9th asparagus comes to the 
table; April 10th apricots blossom,” or hand down to posterity 
the opinion of Mr. Remsen “that six cords of hickory would last 
a fireplace the winter” or the fact that “‘T. N. Randolph has had 
nine gallons of whiskey for his harvest.’ 


few K of a man who, on his wedding day, would record every 

nny of his expenses, even to the ten shillings loaned to his 
bride, and who would note that, while he paid five pounds to the 
minister who married them, he borrowed back 20 shillings of the 
fee before the close of the day. Yet Thomas Jefferson was ro- 
mantic, and a good lover, too! 


4 iors three irreverent things connected with the writing and 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence are: First, 
that Jefferson was accused of plagiarism; second, that he had 
used the same idea and some of the same phraseology before in a 
document to which but little attention had been paid; and third, 
that it was not signed on the Fourth of July, after all. 
_ No less an authority than John Adams, fellow worker in adopt- 
ing the Declaration and fellow signer, made the plagiarism charge, 
saying “There is not an idea in it but what had been hackneyed 
in Congress for two years before. Indeed, the essence of it is 
contained in a pamphlet, voted and printed by the town of Boston, 
before the first Congress met, composed by James Otis, as 
I suppose in one of his lucid intervals, and pruned and polished by 
Samuel Adams.” To all of which Jefferson replied that he had 
never seen Otis’s pamphlet, and did not 
know “whether I had gathered my ideas 
from reading or reflection,” and did not “con- 
sider it as any part of my charge (writing the 
Declaration) to invent new ideas altogether, 
and to offer no sentiments which had ever been 
expressed before.’”’ Which is about as frank an 
explanation as any author, with a good memory, 
could possibly give. 

© years previously, Jefferson had drawn 
up a document, which he afterwards used 
as his model for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and which contained some of its 
phrases, and sent a copy of it to Patrick Henry and another 
to Peyton Randolph. “Whether Mr. Henry disapproved of 
the ground taken,” says Jefferson, “or was too lazy to read it 
(for he was the laziest man in reading I ever knew) I never 
learned, but he communicated it to nobody.” Randolph laid 
his copy before the Virginia state convention; it was printed 
in ogee tg form under the title of “A Summary View of the 
Rights of British America’’—Jefferson called them the 
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By Frank G. Moorhead 
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‘American States of the British 
Empire’’—which was _pro- 
nounced treasonable. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
Declaration was a rewrite of 
an earlier manuscript, and 
that it was ignored by the 
man who made Jefferson a 
patriot. For it was Patrick 
Henry, whose ringing speech against taxation 
without representation was heard by Jefferson 
as he stood in the doorway of the Williamsburg 
courthouse, who dropped the germ of patriotism 
into the author of the Declaration. 

It is of interest, in passing, to note that 
Jefferson used his model of the Declaration 
in his preamble to the constitution of the 
state of. Virginia, later on. He evidently 
knew a good job of writing when he saw one. 


|p ahi gar tak after three days of debate, John Hancock, as presi- 
dent, signed the Declaration of Independence, on July 4, 1776, 
and the rest of the ‘immortal 56” signed at varying times between 
then and August 2. But what does the small boy, shooting fire- 
works, care for a trifling matter of historical accuracy as to date? 

Jefferson was hurt and a little humiliated when the Congress 
cut out some of his fine phrases; for example, the paragraph 
denouncing slavery, because a majority of the members, very 
reasonably, thought it inconsistent to blame George III for a 
slave trade carried on by New England shipmasters for the benefit 
of the cotton and tobacco planters of the South. But he had 
the gratification of knowing that when the Declaration was first 
read to the public ‘‘our late king’s coat of arms’”’ was publicly 
burned in Philadelphia, while in New York a leaden statue 
of the king was torn down and melted into bullets. The king’s 
name was stricken from the prayer book in Virginia; Rhode 
Island imposed a fine of £1,000 upon any one who prayed 
for him, and altogether the king must have slept badly for quite 
a few nights. 


UT writing the Declaration of Independence was not the. 

only reason why they name counties, towns and highways 
after Jefferson. According to his own calculations his public life 
covered 61 years; he was actually in office 
39 years. Is it any wonder he died bankrupt, 
$40,000 or more in debt? If it hadn’t been 
for making nails he would have been worse 
off than he was. Thus does a republic nearly 
always reward its great sons! 


Ja FERSON’S life was just one picturesque 
detail after another. Born 100 miles in 
the wilderness, he spent his youth on land 
the purchase price of which, as the deed 
shows, was ‘““Henry Weatherbourne’s biggest 
bowl of arrack punch,” which was a much 
cheaper price than since Volstead made the 
price of punch ingredients advance overnight. 
If he hadn’t fiddled, he might never have 
become the crony of Patrick Henry, and if 
he hadn’t known Pat he might never have 
been ,President. There was great rivalry 
as to who was the worst fiddler in Virginia, 
Patrick or Thomas, and the palm was never 
bestowed. Jefferson soothed his soul by 
playing the fiddle night after night in 
the home of the Philadelphia bricklayer 
where he wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. While it was doubtless hard 
on the other roomers, it may have helped 
to give the sonorous beauty to the im- 
mortal document. Nero never fiddled 
harder to make a con ation than 
Jefferson did to make a constellation! 

Nor has it been the lot of many of our 
29 Presidents, or millions of citizens, to 
give an entire farm for an overcoat. Yet 
that is what Jefferson [Continued on page 86 
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New Day in Corn 


Breeding >» 


Tier bigwigs of the corn-growing fraternity were startled a 
few years ago by news that a variety of corn, obtained from 
an Indian reservation, and presumably the same kind of 
corn that this tribe had been growing for centuries, outyielded 
any of our modern sorts in an experimental vield-test. This shabby, 
unselected, unimproved, multi-colored Indian strain actually 
defeated, in fair competition, the best of our present-day varieties. 

There seemed but one conclusion to draw. All of our corn- 
breeding work of many generations, though it had improved the 
appearance of the product, and given us fairly uniform varieties 
of many distinct types, had not increased the yielding ability of 
the crop in the least. Although the Indian’s corn was not so 
handsome as some that we see at the corn shows today, at least 
he grew more grain with a given amount of land and labor than 
he could have done with some of our ‘“‘improved”’ varieties. 

A few years ago this conclusion may have been correct, but it 
no longer holds good. The past few years have seen a com- 
plete revision of corn-breeding methods, and already larger yields 
than had ever been thought possible are being obtained. At least 
20 experiment stations in this country, several in Canada, Italy, 
Spain and Argentina, as well as a 
number of seedsmen and canners, —— 
have started breeding work under the , hl | 
new system of corn improvement. 3 


The First Step Is Inbreeding 
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y 
Mangelsdorf 


present a uniformity that has 
never before been obtained in 
corn. 

One of the photos shows the 
effects of seven successive gen- 
erations of inbreeding, and an- 
other shows two inbred strains 
which have been self-pollinated 
four years. These are remark- 
ably uniform, but their yield 
is less than half of the variety 
from which they came. 


Crossing Restores Vigor 


The next step is to recover the 
vigor which has been lost in the 
inbreeding process. This is ac- 
complished by crossing. When 
two inbred strains are crossed 
there is an immediate return to 
the normal vigor of the original 
variety, but accompanied by 
the same remarkable uniform- 

















The method of combining four 
inbred strains to produce a 
double cross 


ity which characterized the inbred strains. All the plants are 
sturdy and vigorous; all produce good ears. There are no barren 


lants, no weak and spin- 
’ 





The new method of corn breeding is 
entirely different from anything that 
has ever been practised before. The 
first step is the production of true- 
breeding strains of corn. This is 
accomplished by putting a plant’s 
pollen on its own silks, instead of 
permitting the ear to be pollinated 
by the general mixture of good and 
poor pollen which fills the air around 
the corn-field. This self-pollination, 
which is a very intensive form of in- 
breeding—three times as close as 
brother-and-sister mating in animals 
—concentrates the heredity, and in 
the course of five or six generations 








dling plants. In stature, the 
plants “toe the mark’’ like 
a company of soldiers, and 
there is the same evenness 
in time of tasselling, silking 
and ripening. Uniform pro- 
duction from every plant in 
the field enables crossed corn 
to outyield ordinary varie- 
ties. 

But though these first- 
generation hybrids produce 
remarkable corn they have 
one serious handicap. The 
cost of producing the seed 
is enormous. Two unpro- 








results in the production of pure 


ductive inbred strains must 


strains. 4 ; 
The inbred strains coming from 


Seven successive generations of inbreeding in a strain of corn. 
Inbreeding reduces the vigor but concentrates good heredity. 
Vigor is recovered by crossing 


be maintained free from 
contamination with other 





the same variety differ in many re- 
spects, but within each strain every 
plant is like every other plant and all the ears are as alike as the 
proverbial two peas. e plants and ears of an inbred strain 

















Two strains from the same variety which have been inbred 
four years. Note the ee . height and type of plant 
tasse 








corn. These two strains 
must be grown in alternate 
rows in an isolated plot. Crossing is done by pulling out all 
of the tassels from one of the types so that all of the ears of this 
strain must receive their pollen from the other strain. Only the 
seed from the detasselled rows is used for planting; that from the 
pollinator plants is discarded. 

Since the inbred strains are, on the average, only about half as 
productive as ordinary corn, and only half of the seed produced 
in the crossing plot can be used, the yield of seed-corn from such 
a plot can wedi be estimated. Add to this the expense of pull- 
ing the tassels and you see that the cost of producing hybrid 
seed of this type is almost prohibitive. Nor can the hybrid seed 
be increased as are ordinary new varieties. It does not “breed 
true” and the cross must be made every year in order to maintain 
the same high yields. 


Cutting the Cost of Seed 


It remained for Dr. D. F. Jones at the Connecticut Station, who 
‘has probably done more work on this system than any other, to 
devise a method of utilizing hybrid vigor -by less expensive means. 

Dr. Jones carries the crossing one step further. Instead of 
using the first crossed seed for general planting he crosses two 
first-generation hybrids with each other. The product is ‘‘double- 
crossed” corn and is a hybrid of four inbred strains. 

The seed which the farmer plants is produced, not on weak 
inbred plants, but on vigorous first-generation hybrids. The 
crop of seed harvested from the crossing plot is so much greater 
when this method is used that double-crossed corn can be produced 
at a price no higher than is often paid for high-grade seed-corn 
of ordinary varieties. The double-crossed corn is not quite so 
uniform in appearance as the single-crossed hybrids, but the 
yield is usually somewhat higher. 

Other ways of utilizing the inbred strains may be found which 
are even better than this. Dr. Jones is now working on a method 
of combining ten or a dozen inbred strains into a permanent new 
type, a sort of “re-created” variety. This new purified variety is 
then crossed with a similar combination. [Continued on page 120 
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| A Dream o 


gathered around Henry W. Bently at 
the close of the more or less stormy 
sitting of the House Committee on Agriculture in Washington. 

Bently was the leader of an Iowa delegation that had come to 
the capital to demand an “equalization of tariff benefits” for 
agriculture, and to urge that in simple justice the Government 
should undertake to fix. agricultural prices at a profitable level.’ 
His unexpected change of front was a surprise and a shock to his 
friends. They wanted to know why he had flopped on the agri- 
cultural-surplus bill, without warning or previous explanation. 
They knew him too well to attribute it to any improper motive. 
But that only made it more puzzling. 

“You owe us an explanation,” said Frank Sutherland, on whom 
the job of making out a case for the surplus bill had fallen when 
Bently reversed himself. “Back home you were the loudest 
hollerer for price-fixing. What do you mean by this quick-change 


|: was a sore crowd of farmers that 








‘‘While we were waiting, I fell asleep in my chair” 


stunt? Isn’t it as true today as it was yesterday that agriculture 
is entitled to compensation for the privileges other groups get 
from immigration laws, wage regulations, low freight-rate schedules, 
and tariff favors? You made us look like monkeys before that 
committee. You went up to support the surplus bill and you 
opposed it. It is up to you to square yourself.” 


ENTLY’S attitude had certainly been strange. When he 
told the committee he had become convinced price-fixing, 
or anything in the nature of price-fixing, would do more harm 
than good, everybody was dumbfounded. He refused to tell 
the committee what had made him change his views. A com- 
mittee member hinted that perhaps his motive would not bear 
the light, but the slur left Bently unmoved. He said those who 
knew him wouldn’t ask for proof of his sincerity. ‘If I am going 
back on a particular agricultural bill,’ he said, “I am not going 
back on agriculture.” 
Bently’s friends were less easy to handle. They didn’t question 
his honesty, but they didn’t hesitate to suggest that something 
had gone wrong with his head. They quieted down, however, 
when Bently said he had no objection to telling them what he 
hadn’t felt like telling the committee. ‘Come back to the hotel,” 
he said, “and you shall have the whole story.” The delegation 
listened to the following extraordinary narrative: 


“‘T\OUBTLESS you noticed,” ‘Bently began, ‘that while we 
were waiting for our turn to address the committee I fell 
asleep in my chair. That may have been bad manners, but I 
shall never regret it or forget it. Every one knows what extensive 
dream experiences are sometimes compressed into a few minutes’ 
sleep. While dozing I had a dream that seemed to stretch over 
many years. I dreamed that the Richardson Bill had been passed 
amid cheers from the producers and groans from the consumers, 
and then my dream went on through the following Parga 
““Price-fixing by the government board, as provided in the new 
law, worked all right at first. That was the trouble with it. For 
three years many farmers were in clover. Wheat growers in- 
creased their acreage in 1926, against all competent advice, and a 
big wheat surplus was produced. Wheat was on its way below 
$1 a bushel when the government board began buying. Then the 
movement turned, 8 in January No. 2 Northern was — in 
Chicago at $2.86. Great fortunes were made on the Board of 
Trade, while millers quit buying altogether for several weeks. 
“However, the surplus was separated from the home supply 





With that the committee had to be content. - 
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f Surplus Crops 


By Arthur P. Chew 


of wheat, and moved abroad at sacrifice 
prices. Accordingly, prices at home de- 
clined somewhat, but remained high, and 
what the growers lost orf export sales was more than made up by 
what they were able to extort from the domestic consumer. They 
were delighted. At last, it seemed, the cure for low prices had 
been found. 

“Then the corn and hog growers got theirs. They raised a 
3,500,000,000-bushel crop of corn, which for a time broke the mar- 
ket. But the Government urged farmers to feed the corn to hogs. 
There was no object, the Government explained, in raising corn 
prices artificially. That would have meant taxing one farmer 
for the benefit of another, since farmers are themselves the chief 
buyers of corn. Feed the corn to hogs, and let the Government 
do the rest, the farmers were told. 

“That was successful, too. Surplus hog products were bought 
up by the Government from the packers, and dumped abroad at 
a loss. That enabled the packers*to bid up the price of hogs. 
There was doubt as to whether the prices paid by the Government 
for hog products were fully reflected back to the producers in hog 
prices. aithoush F. Edson White and Thomas Wilson both declared 
that their margin of profit per pound of pork was never lower. 


“AX7OU must remember,” Henry W. Bently interrupted himself 
to say, “this was all a part of my dream. Anyway, hog 
prices went up, and that apparently satisfied the farmers. 

“All seemed plain sailing. Even Washington was happy, for 
the administrative machine for trading purposes and for assessing 
costs against the producers required 3,000 new civil-service em- 
ployees. During 1927 this grew to 11,000. 

“Tn turn the producers of rice, tobacco, and beef cattle demanded, 
and received, similar treatment. Cotton growers were assured 
that cotton prices would be fixed as soon as such action became 
necessary. Only the farmers who produced nothing for export 
were left in the cold. This created grievances among the dairy- 
men, the truck and fruit growers, poultry and egg men, and the 

roducers of flax, wool, alfalfa, oats, and various other feed crops. 
Many of them switched, however, to the production of the guar- 
anteed crops, complicating matters later, but keeping the mal- 
contents quiet for the time being. 

“Within three years operating deficits in agriculture had been 
wiped out, and farmers thought they were on the high road to pay- 
ing off their back debts. They were producing for a market limited 
only by the Government’s power to charter ship tonnage to get 
the surpluses out of the country. No wonder they were happy! 


‘TN the fourth year, 1929, however, signs of trouble began to 

appear. Overproduction was again in sight. It had been 
supposed that charging losses on export sales back to the growers 
would keep production within bounds, but this idea didn’t work, 
because profits at home were greater than losses abroad, and the 
incentive to increased production outweighed the penalty against 
it. Warnings had no effect. 

“The wheat acreage continued its enormous expansion. Even 
the Corn Belt planted wheat, because the guaranteed price was 
easier to collect than the indirect guarantee on corn. In the 
Northwest abandoned dry lands were put back under the plow. 
Ten million acres of new land were broken and planted to wheat 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. Eastern 
states that had been out of wheat growing for decades went back 
into it. Even the cities, grew wheat in back yards; 7,200 bushels 
were threshed in 1930 within a mile of “the loop” in Chicago. 
Our exportable surplus of wheat that year [Continued on page 121 








7,200 bushels of wheat in back yards in Chicago 
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Holding Exports In vs. Helping Exports Out 


OR all we know, the rubber-price flurry may be over by the 

time these words get to your eyes. As they are written, rubber 
is about 68 cents a pound, as compared to a high price of over 
$1 a few weeks ago, and a fair price, giving a good profit to the 
rubber-tree owner, of around 35 cents. 

We refer to the subject not so much on account of rubber 
prices or tire prices, although every one of Our Folks is affected 
directly or indirectly by both; but to point out the important 
contrast between what the control of rubber exports didto rubber 
prices, and what the determined Government-control-of-surplus- 
crops crusaders want to do to crop prices. 

The contrast is just here: Rubber control keeps rubber on the 
rubber grower’s farm. It forcibly cuts down exports. Coffee 
“valorization” in Brazil does the same thing for coffee—keeps it 
in Brazil and forcibly cuts 


The Russians seem very pleased with the transaction, as well 
they may. If we owed a lot of money, and had been boasting 
for eight years that we would never pay it, and had been doing 
everything we could think of to annoy and damage our creditors, 
and could still buy tractors without having to pay every last cent 
in advance—we would be pleased, too. 

By the way, you may have noticed that B. W. SNow’s prediction 
in our October issue, that the Bolshevists were lying about the 
amount of wheat they would export in 1925, was correct. They 


: Egotism in All of Us 


E are pretty much alike, after all. Most of us know that 

we are doing the best we can, that our motives are good, 

that our sins and failures are due to unusual and unlucky com- 

binations of circumstances. Nobody could do much better in 
our place—few as well! 





down exports. Rubber is 
plenty and cheap in the 
British East Indies, as 
coffee is plenty and cheap 
in Brazil. 

The Dickinson-PEEK- 
WALLACE-SHIPSTEAD forces 
are after a totally different 
thing. They want exports 
promoted, not cut down. 
They want domestic sup- 
plies reduced. They want 
domestic prices high, not 
low. 

It. takes no great mental 
power to understand the 
difference. Where the rub- 
ber consumer in Singapore 
and the coffee drinker in 
Sao Paulo are more than 
happy, the consumer of 
bread and pork chops in 
the United States would be 
chronically sore if the ex- 








But this is egotism, and 
to a real egotist, says Dr. 
L. BROWN SINKLER, a dude 
is a fellow who dresses bet- 
ter than he; a sloven is a 
fellow who dresses worse. 

What’s a_ spendthrift ? 
One who spends more than 
we. A miser? One who 
saves more. 

What’s a snob? A man 
whose social position is bet- 
ter than ours. What’s a 
climber ? One whose social 
position is beneath ours. 

A genius is a man who 
thinks as we do, a bonehead 
is one who disagrees with 
us, and so on and so on to 
infinity. 

Probably our mental well- 
being requires a certain 
amount of this egotism; it 
is the shred of garment that 





port of wheat and meat 
products were subsidized, 
no matter by whom. 


If farmers want to export their own surplus products, raising the 
domestic prices of food and clothing, nobody can or will stop them; 
but it is safe to say that the 75,000,000 non-farmers of the country 
will never allow our Uncle Sam to take a hand in the proceeding 


is our last refuge against 
the cold winds of disappoint- 
ment and loss. But we can 
never afford to allow our- 





ARTHUR P. CueEw, in his 
interesting and entertaining 








selves an abnormal growth 





“Dream” on the previous 

page, touches very lightly on this point of consumer-resentment. 
Nevertheless, it is more than likely that the Dickson export 
surplus-control plan, or any other Goverfiment-control plan, if it 
could be enacted, would go to its wreck on this particular rock. 


Can’t Be Passed 


& to the enacting of any kind of law by Congress that will put 
the Government directly into the business of buying and 
selling farm products, or paying bounties on their export, we see 
no reason to change our opinion. 

Congress will pass no such law, and if it did, it would be vetoed 
by the President. ’ 

If the distinguished gentlemen who back the Dickinson Bill 
or similar bills have in mind their own political advancement 
(as many think), or some hidden motive they do not care to dis- 
close, that is one thing. If by any chance they think they are 
advancing the interests of farming, that is another thing entirely, 
and they may as well save their breath and energy. 


Fordsons, Bolshevists, and Lies 


H® RY FORD is reported to have sold about $5,000,000 
worth of Fordson tractors to the Russian Government. 
Seventy-five per cent is payable in cash, probably representing 
the actual cost of the tractors, or thereabouts, and Henry is 
taking a chance on getting the rest, representing his profit. 


of self-satisfaction—a state 
of mind where we are so completely right that every one else is 
necessarily wrong. 


“The Overhead Is Too High” 


HAT is a common objection to joining a co-operative selling 

organization, says C. W. Wuite, who helps sell Wenatchee 
apples against the competition of growers 3,000 miles nearer the 
market. 

Farmers who are worried about the overhead costs of selling 
have good reason to be. They may not realize it, but they 
are paying all these overhead charges, regardless of whether 
they sell through the trade as individuals or through a co-op 
as members. All salaries, commissions, depreciation, taxes, in- 
terest, insurance—all the dozens of items that may be called 
overhead—are charged back to the producer, no matter how 
he sells. ’ 

Not only that, but if he sells through the trade, the overhead 
is charged back to him plus a profit. 

And not only that, again, but the farmer is paying these cos 
and profits to a man whose living depends largely on his ability 
to beat down prices to the grower and raise them to the 
consumer. Incredible as it may seem, the average farmer actually 
subsidizes a trade organization to work against his own interests. 


Whatever the imperfections of the co-ops, at least their over- ° 


head costs are incurred in trying to get better prices for farm 
products, and not to enrich the distributing trade. 
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March in Washington 


farm month in Washington. The 
Tax Bill is expected to be out of 
From the chaff of 100 agricultural relief bills—more 
or less—now choking the pigeon-holes of House and Senate 
committees some kind of wheat is certain to emerge. 

About the time this number of The Farm Journal is reaching 
its readers, the worth-while product, or products, ought to be 
out of the committee stage wd 5 ready for presentation to Congress. 
Secretary Jardine’s Co-Operative Marketing Division Bill is sure 
to survive, though no one seems to be very enthusiastic about. it. 

Meantime, the House committee is holding endless hearings on 
the endless schemes that have been submitted to it. Just what 
will finally come out of the hopper in the way of legislation, or 
when, or how, nobody yet knows. The farm folks on Capitol 
Hill just keep on hoping that something will happen. 


Di as if March were going to be 


the way. 


HERE is a very determined drive back of the Dickinson Bill. 

This is the project sponsored by Representative Dickinson, 
Republican farm blocster, of Iowa, for the formation of a Federal 
Farm Board, whose function it shall be to promote “‘intelligent 
and orderly marketing of farm commodities in domestic and 
foreign markets.”’ Its further function would be to prevent specu- 
lation and waste in marketing farm commodities by providing 
for the disposition of surplus domestic commodities. 


fh put the Dickinson enterprise across, your correspondent 
learns, on very veracious authority, that the services of the 
man who ranks in the Middle West as the champion, world- 
beating, go-getter organizer, have been commandeered. 

His name is Frank Warner, whose regular job is that of secretary 
of the Iowa Bankers Association at Des Moines. Mr. Warner is 
understood to be enlisting a great phalanx of agricultural, indus- 
trial, railroad, merchandising and banking interests in favor of 
the Dickinson Bill. Offices for promotional purposes are to be 
opened in Chicago and Washington. 

When Congress has opportunity, in March, to devote its energies 
to farm legislation, the Warner crusade is expected to be in full 


blast and to bear fruit. 


Sa people in Washington are watching sympathetically the 
progress of the Gooding-Ketcham Bill, to give the Department 
of Agriculture authority to dye imported alfalfa and clover seed. 
The percentage of dye is to vary, according to special conditions, 
from a mere trace’of 1 per cent to as much as 10 per cent. 


‘wor s 


“(NHARLEY” S. BARRETT, long-time leader of the Farmers’ 

Union and the National Board of Farm Organizations, put 
agriculture on the social map of Washington with a bang the first 
week of February. 

Over at the Board’s “temple of agriculture” in I Street, N. W. 
(Washington spells it ““Eye’’ Street, so the strangers will not mis- 
take it for ‘‘Ist’’ Street), Mr. Barrett and his associates staged a 
regulation five o’clock tea party that was as smart as they make ’em. 
There were engraved invitations, a receiving-line, lots of 
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By Frederic William Wile 





From Washington comes this unofficial group of the leaders of the “‘bitter-ender” Senators who fought to a finish the proposal 
that the United States join the World Court. From left to right they are Senators Harreld, Moses, Borah, Shipstead, Brookhart, 


fashionably dressed society women, a jazz 
band, ’n everything. To grace the occa- 
sion and place upon it the final ‘“‘sterling”’ 
mark of quality, the President and Mrs. Coolidge came over 
from the White House. 

Mr. Barrett, among other claims to fame and merit, is the only 
farm-organization chief who has managed to hang on to his office 
for as long as 17 or 18 years. The careers of most of his confreres 
have been shorter-lived. 


USCLE SHOALS, the eternal, like the poor, is still with us. 

A joint committee of both houses now has been given until 
April 1 to bring in a final recommendatory report on a variety of 
offer propositions that have been turned in for the working of 
Uncle Sam’s nitrate and power white elephant. In the meantime, 
Senator Norris, Republican insurgent, of Nebraska, gives notice 
that he will fight private control of the Shoals to the last ditch. 
Knowing Norris, we guess he will. 


cadens 


“T TNCLE HENRY” FORD now faces the prospect of investi- 

gation by a Senate committee, like many a good American 
before him. Senator Bruce, Democrat, of Maryland, wants an 
inquiry into the sale of 200 Shipping Board steel vessels to the 
motor king. 

It appears that Mr. Ford received the ships at a low knock- 
down price on the understanding that those few that weren’t 
scrapped would be used in his own freighter service. But, it is 
charged, many more than a few have been commissioned for active 


service. 


HERE has been something like a concerted drive on the 

Vermont farm boy—an attempt to undermine his stranglehdld 
on popular esteem. The result was a brickbat-throwing contest 
between the Capitol and the White House. Honors were easy. 

The President is ordinarily very careful not to offend the sensitive 
feelings of Congress. He is punctiliously anxious that the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Government shall work in 
harmony, and not at cross purposes. But he resents Congressional 
sneers that the Administration is not duly watchful of the people’s 
interests, especially as against the rapacity of big corporations. 
There was a short and sharp exchange of compliments on that 
subject early in February. 

Mr. Coolidge finally calmed the ruffled feelings of statesmen 
at the eastern end of Pennsylvania Avenue by saying that, after 
all, they were good bgys in burying partisanship on vital issues 
like the World Court and the Tax Bill. 

ASHINGTON was surprised when Edwy B. Reid, represen- 

tative of the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
superseded a few weeks ago. It was reported in December in 
Chicago that Mr. Reid was to go, but no immediate change was 
made, and Washington understood that Reid would remain for 
the present. 

Chester H. Gray, the new Federation representative, is a 


Missouri farm boy, and has been head of the Missouri Farm 
Bureau organization. 


La Follette, Johnson, Frazier, and Nye. Considering that most farm organizations, including the National Grange, were strongly 
in favor of going into the World Court, it is rather curious to note how many of the opposition were Senators regarded as repre- 
sentative of agriculture. However, the Senate was committed to the World Court idea, and when ‘‘cloture” on debate was voted, 


for the second time in history, the small minority was quickly swept aside. 
the proposal 


against 


The final vote, on January 27. was 76 for and 17 
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Behind the 


Si was invented by the Gauls about the time they began 


to wash their hands of the Germans. It was used, at first, 

to give a lustrous appearance to hair. The idea of taking a 
bath with soap was a later experiment, a form of torture devised 
by primitive tribesmen for the humiliation of small boys. That is 
ihe small boy’s version. There were possibly more humane 
aspects of soap even in those primordial days before children got 
their Bill of Rights—and dad paid the bill. 

The terror of the soap-and-water ordeal, as practised in well-dis- 
ciplined households, is illustrated by the tale told of a nephew. 
The mother was sick, and the aunt in charge. The mother said: 

“Sonny, go ask your auntie if your neck needs 
washing.” The young man reported to auntie. 

“Auntie, mother wants to know if my neck needs 
washing—but before you tell me, Auntie, please 
remember that I’m naturally dark.” 

So the suds of the father are handed down to the 
son. Records of bathing go back to the most-distant 
Egyptian inscriptions, thousands of years before the 
Biblical date of Adam’s dip in the Euphrates. Bathing 
in the Nile was considered a religious rite. The priests 
approved it; so did the crocodiles. Bathing in the 
Ganges is still a religious rite. The Hindoos recognize 
sacred days when every devout worshiper must bathe 
at dawn. He must souse himself at exactly the right 
moment or he won’t score. The gods will not call it a 
bath. Many thousands assemble, all trying to bathe 
on the same holy schedule; so hundreds are crushed to 
death. No matter, if you are killed wet. It is con- 
sidered extremely unfortunate to be crushed to death 
before you get to the water. That doesn’t count. 

In the early days of Roman hardihood cold plunges 
in the River Tiber were a popular form of bath. If 
ice was congealing along the edge of the river, so 
much the better; that was the way to show you were a 
Roman. One warrior swam the Tiber three times with- 
out, pause, just to prove it could be done. What 
became of his clothes on the opposite bank.is a mystery 
to this day. Later the enervated descendants of Re- 
mus and Romulus went to seed on bathing; actually 
bathed just to be bathing, all day long. The bath-houses were 
elaborate palaces with special rooms for each ceremony. There 
were separate rooms for undressing, for anointing, for perspiring, 
for cold baths, for hot baths, for resting, for rubbing down and for 
playing ball between baths. 


Socrates Never Tasted Soap 


They had a room for everything except soap. Neither the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Hebrews, the Egyptians, the Hittites, the 
Assyrians nor the ancient learned Brahmanseknew anything about 
soap. Aristotle, the wisest man in the world, had no index for 
soap and did not mention it in his philosophy. Socrates, who 


drank the bitter hemlock, never tasted soap. If he had, he would 
not have minded the hemlock. 
A word in the Old Testament is translated “soap”; but it 








The way to prove a “pure” soap is to taste it. 


If it leaves regrets, it is not pure. 
the cake just finished was ‘‘not quite” 


Courtesy of Geioats & Co. 
Only a plump missionary who has peered over the edge of a cannibal 
kettle can imagine how it feels to lean over a million pounds of boiling soap 
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refers merely to plant-ash or fullers’ earth. Whatever its value 
as a skin cleanser, it was no good as a soul cleanser, as pointed 
out by Jeremiah: 

“For though thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee 
much sope, yet thine iniquity is marked before me, 
saith the Lord God.” 

The early Christian fathers frowned upon bathing, because 
people appeared to enjoy it. Anything enjoyable was wicked. 
The anchorets in the desert did not use soap; not even a cactus 
emulsion. One liberal pope ruled that it might be all right to 
take a bath on Sunday—a sanction that still has its ‘influence. 

Dirty and Dark 
The Dark Ages were dark 
chiefly because they were 
dirty. Hostility to bath- 
ing endured among the 
masses, even into the nine- 
teenth century, when the 
city sires of Boston passed 
an ordinance specifying 
that no person should use 
a bathtub without a pre- 
scription from a_physi- 
cian. 

The deep, heavy igno- 
rance concerning soap in 
Scotland in the eleventh 
century is betrayed in the 
lamentations of King Mc- 
Beth, quoted by a butch- 
er’s son named William 
Shakespeare. The king, 
as quoted, complained 
there was no known way 
by which he could get 
his hands clean. Mrs. 
McBeth also spoke feel- 
ingly about a spot on one 
of her hands,” which she 
could not get clean, although she washed it in her sleep. Let her 
but hint her trouble now, and she would have the castle moat 
full of suds from demonstrating soap salesmen, guaranteeing to 
get the spot out or refund her morey. 


By 
Clare Martin 


Evidently 


Many, Many Uses 


Soap—modern soap—has a very intimate correlation with the 
various ages of man. Babies eat it; children blow bubbles with it; 
free-born American boys hate it; adults wash with it; old folks 
ignore it; and ill-starred persons step on it. 

This last casual purpose served by soap was. recognized even 
in the uninstructed days of our grandmothers. An ode to soap, 
by an unknown genius, was popular as many as 50 years ago, e. g.: 


What cared he for love or hope? 
What cared he for the world so fair? 

For he chanced to step on a bar of soap 
That the maid had left on the upper stair. 


His feet flew out like wild, fierce things; 
He struck each step with a sound like a drum; 
And the maid below with the scrubbing things 
Laughed like a fiend to see him come. . 


The antiquity of this ode is attested by the inclusion 
of “scrubbing things,” instead of vacuum washers. 


We Like Watching Them Pop 


Soap as a food is not popular after infancy; but soap 
as a source of bubbles entertains the race of man from 
the cradle to senility. In 1912 a scholar named V. C. 
Boys held fascinated for hours a group of bewhiskered 
scientists while he stood on the lecture platform of 
the Societé Francaise de Physique of Paris and blew 
multi-colored bubbles to see how big he could make 
them before they would pop. The scientists pretended 
they were figuring ‘‘surface tension,” but in truth they 
were enjoying themselves. 

All soaps have oil of some kind in their make-up. 
The best toilet-soaps are made of vegetable oils. 
Home-made soaps are made of most any kind of 
waste fat that can be found—rancid lard, cracklings, 
entrail fat, etc. When Old Brindle dies, and the hide 
has been tanned, and the suet made into candles, and 
the neck into “tenderloin,” and the hoofs into glue, 
the skeleton is still good for enough low-grade suds- 
maker to enrage the twins for a year. 

It is not necessary to buy fancy soaps at stores or 
factories. Beautiful transparent soap can be made by 
a cold process: mixing coconut-oil, [Continued on page 66 
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| “Would you walk 
across the room 





Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


Many women 


get the extra help of Fels-Naptha 
in this easy simple way: 


They dissolve Fels-Naptha in 
hot water, or chip it directly in- 
to the washing machine, as 
they prefer. 


Chipping is so easy. Lots of 
women use an ordinary kitchen 
knife. It only takes about 50 
seconds. No fuss. No bother. 
No waste. It dissolves quickly, 
andworks upintoa rich,creamy 
suds ready to start its cleans- 
ing work. 


And for the little effort of 
chipping you are more than 
repaid with the extra help of 
dirt-loosening naptha and 
splendid soap combined. 


Try Fels-Naptha next time 
you use your washing machine. 
You will be surprised and de- 
lighted. 


Of course you would! Any thrifty housewife 
would consider it a worth while saving. 


With no more effort—and with scarcely any more 
time—you can easily chip a golden bar of Fels-Naptha 
into your washing machine. 


By doing this you not only save money, but you get 
the benefit of plenty of naptha—that safe, gentle dirt- 
loosener—and splendid soap combined. That’s why you 
get extra washing help in Fels-Naptha you cannot get 
with soap alone, no matter what its shape or form—color 
or price. 


Fels-Naptha loosens dirt more quickly, more easily. 
It saves wear-and-tear in washing. It saves time and 
work with all your cleaning about the farm. It cleans 
safely and thoroughly. 


With plenty of naptha and splendid soap ,working 
hand-in-hand, helping each other; with the perfect team- 
work between Fels-Naptha and the washing machine; 
with the saving of soap-money and clothes-money—isn’t 
it worth the few seconds it takes to chip Fels-Naptha 
into your washing machine? 


Your washline tells the story of this extra help. 
Clothes of snowy whiteness—of spring-like freshness— 
of a sweet, thorough, wholesome cleanliness that you 
actually can see and feel. 


No wonder so many thousands of women—after try- 
ing this and that form of soap in their washing machines, 
say—‘Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha!” 


© Fels & Co. 
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Schrader Balloon Tire 
Gauge. Calibrated 
in 1-lb. units 


USE 


your gauge 


IGHT in the hand, being 

used —that is where a 

tire gauge is useful. Merely 

owning a Schrader Gauge is 
not enough. 

The tire gauge that rests in 
your bureau drawer orin your 
garage or under your car seat 
isn’t going to help you correct 
improper inflation. 

Use your gauge. Let it tell 
you when your air is too low 
or too high. Give it a chance 
to warn you that you are hurt- 
ing your tires. Let it help you 
get even inflation. No car 
drives so well or steers so 
easily if the tires are unevenly 


inflated. 
Own a Schrader Gauge and 
USE _ IT. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 
Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 
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Tell the Truth About Farming 


; FARMER came into By F. L. Secor The folks in that family are 


my office the other day 

with a tale of woe about. hard 
luck, low prices, high freight rates, 
dry weather, and a number of other 
drawbacks, winding up with the state- 
ment. that he would have to apply for a 
loan on the farm he had inherited. 

I happened to know that he had dropped 

a tidy sum of money in fraudulent oil 
stocks and a mortgage loan purporting 
to pay a high rate of interest two or three 
times each year, but of course that sub- 
ject was not brought 


very good friends of ours 
and I happen to know that from the 
moment the children were able to under- 
stand anything, farm life, farm work, 
farm finances and everything connected 
with the country have been belittled and 
regarded as insignificant. They have 
money in the bank, drive an automobile, 
dress well, go away frequently, yet noth- 
ing seems quite right. My boy says he 
intends to be a farmer, but if I believed 
half the tales I hear daily, or if my past 
experience led me to 
think that I lost 





forward. What in- 
terested me was the 
fact that he was ac- 
companied by two 
bright lads of per- 
haps twelve and 
fourteen who ab- 
sorbed everything he 
said about farming, 
just as bright boys 
will. 

Finally he touched 
on the help problem 
and said that no- 
body wants to work 


ey 


on a farm today, and “Oh look, Rags! 
winter is broken’ 





that he didn’t blame 





money and health 
and happiness while 
actively engaged in 
farming, I would not 
rest night or day un- 
til I talked him out 
of his notion. 

Now, friends, it 
isn’t true that the 
bottom has dropped 
out of farming, or 
that there is no fu- 
ture for the boy or 
girl who casts lot in 


the backbone of the country. And I 





believe the best way 





them. He said that 
he had had nothing 
but the egg money for three years and 
was about ready to quit and go to town. 
But when he made out his application 
for a loan, there was a different story. 
His wool money, his hog money, his cattle 
money, his hay money and other assets 
belied his statement about lack of income. 
The trouble was that he had been caught 
by a sharper and was putting the blame 
elsewhere. 

Now, how is that man going to keep 
those bright lads of his on the farm when 
he gets over his pet and tries to convince 
the boys that the farm is the best place 
on earth to live? 


HEN we go out to inspect farms, 

nine out of ten women and men— 
good people, too—run down farming at a 
rate they would not tolerate if any out- 
sider said a word to belittle the farmers’ 
calling. ‘‘All a fellow gets on the farm is 
hard work and nothing to show for it,” 
said a prosperous farmer the other day 
yet a few minutes before he had displayed 
$750 worth of wool in his shed, and had 
said that the lambs and wool would more 
than pay the purchase price of his fine 
flock bought last fall. Somehow it doesn’t 
seem to me that the stories quite hang 
together. By the way, this farmer also 
had been caught by a fairy tale about 
stocks and had a mortgage on his fine 
farm. 

Now if it is true that farmers are near 
to starvation, and that there is no hope 
in the future for agriculture, why argue 
with the boys and girls about staying on 
the farm? Why not help them off the 
farm even more rapidly than we are doing 
at present, and get them settled in more 
lucrative, profitable, easy, enjoyable town 
positions? 

If town people make money easily and 
quickly let’s urge the boys and girls to 
leave the farm at once. If health is no 
asset, and if factory and store and shop 
pees life and make for health and 

ppiness why condemn the poor children 
to a life of toil and disappointment and 
unhappiness? 


WOMAN said last week that her son, 
a oe lad, was determined to 
take a p in town for the summer al- 
though they needed him so badly on the 
farm. If I were that boy I’d stay in town. 


to keep the boys and 
girls on the farm is 
to magnify the good things and make as 
light of the bad ones as possible. In 
every occupation and every profession 
there are hard things, so why give the 
youngsters to understand that there are 
more troubles in the country than else- 
where? I think the man is a better farmer 
and a better citizen if he lives and talks 
and works as if he believes in his calling. 
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For a number of years several so-called 
dry lime-sulphurs have been sold for the 
control of the San Jose scale. The De- 
partment of Agriculture tested the ma- 
terial for three years, and the results are 
published in Department Bulletin 1371, 
a copy of which can be secured, as long 
as the supply lasts, by writing to the 
sa of Agriculture, Washington, 
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We Didn’t Need To 
Borrow After All 


tong te had been to the bank to 
see about another loan to carry 
on his business. His name was good at 
the bank, and of course as we were business 
artners, I was to sign the note. I had 
yeen thinking things over and I asked 
Henry to wait a week before getting the 
loan. I took stock of a number of unneces- 
sary possessions we owned which were not 
paying interest even on the money in- 
vested in them. 

A small unused building brought $125, 
machinery which had once been necessary 
on the farm, but in the present business 
could not be used, brought $300 more. 
A hog, a sheep, some chickens, and a calf 
brought another $100. By selling an extra 
team which was seldom used, it was pos- 
sible to sell ten tons of hay. The team 
brought $200, and the hay $250, maki 
a total of $975. The loan we had expec 
to get was but $500, and at 6 per cent. 
We had already twice as much tied up 
as we would have borrowed at the bank. 

I wonder if the borrowing habit is not 
getting beyond a necessity with some of 
us. Better look around and see if there 
isn’t something that can be turned into 
cash to be reinvested, before you sign 
that note at the bank. Mrs. C.H. Estey. 

.i ¢ 
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It HAD to be 


N= time you pass a hardware store, stop 
and ask its genial proprietor what kind of 
tires he sells. 


He may not tell you why he carries the 
Mansfield and no other. 


He buys all his heavy merchandise from one 
of the great Hardware Wholesalers in a nearby 
city, and Mansfield Tires pretty much as a mat- 
ter of course. 


But the who'lesaler of hardware took nothing 
for granted. 


He told us he could distribute tires at small 
cost as a part of his huge distribution of hardware 
but he also told us about that village storekeeper. 


He said,“What we save on distribution must 
go into the tire because we must have tires for 
thousands of hardware stores that have no tire 
repair service.” 


“The tire we sell to our country merchants 
literally must do service without repair until it has 
given its full and overflowing measure of value.” 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @& RUBBER COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords 
Regular Cords Fabric Tires 




















The great hardware 
merchants told us they 
could distribute tires 
at small cost as a part 
of their annual billion 
dollar distribution of 
hardware. 


But because they sell 
to country merchants 
who have no tire re- 
pair service they said 
the Mansfield had to 
be a tire that would 
not need repair. 



















The Cost of Distribution is Lower ~The Standard of Quality is Higher 


MANSFIELD 


Built — Not to Undersell, but — to Overserve 
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METHING to re- 
member is that any 
good flashlight case 

practically never wears 
out. Filled with a Burgess 
Flashlight Battery, you 
have done about all that 
you can to insure your- 
self against the inconven- 
ience and danger always 
present in darkness. 


Burgess Flashlight Uni- 
Cels will fit any case you 
may have. Try them—no 
better batteries are made. 


cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GeneRAL SAEs Orrice: Cu1caco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Diseases 


FEW years ago 
Dave Evans, a 
Terre Haute mar- 


ket gardener, was having 
no end of trouble grow- 
ing tomatoes. Each 
spring his plants looked 
fine in the hotbeds, and 
the young plants did 
well in the field, but 
during the early summer 
some of the plants turned 
yellow, wilted and died. 
As the season advanced 
more became afflicted 
with the same ailment, 
and usually he lost the 
greater part of his crop 
from this wilt disease. 
Dave tried everything 
he could think of to 














on on remedy the trouble. He 
stem . to- changed seed, he tried 
mato plant various kinds of fer- 


tilizers and he rotated 

his crops, but the wilt stayed with him. 
All evidence pointed to the hotbeds as 
the source of this disease. Following sug- 
gestions of the pathologist at Purdue Ex- 
periment Station, Dave removed the hot- 
bed dirt (from all beds but one) and replaced 
it with fresh soil from a place where to- 
matoes had never been grown. He set the 
plants in a new field, and in that field he did 
not lose a plant from the wilt disease. His 
own statement of the results is most con- 
vincing: ‘I changed the dirt in all my 
seed-beds but one. I had no wilt in the 
plants coming from the new beds, but from 








x eo ‘A 
Cabbage plant with yellows disease 


the one I did not change I lost practically 
all the plants from wilt. By this control 
method I made at least $500.” 

Wherever you find gardeners you are 
certain to find men who are having troubles 
similar to those experienced by Dave Evans. 











That Lurk 


in Hotbeds—c. T. Gregory 


The disease may not be tomato wilt, and 
the crop may not be tomatoes. In the 
plant-bed soil may lurk diseases of cabbage 
and of eggplant, and also that pestiferous 
little animal, the nematode, which is so 
cosmopolitan in its tastes. Besides the wilt 
disease, tomatoes may also become infected 
with late blight, early blight and mosaic. 
Cabbages are often diseased with yellows 
and blackleg from the hotbed soil, while 
eggplants may become infected with wilt. 


O gardener can afford to neglect his 
plant-beds or to take chances with 
these diseases which may cause him such 
losses. The rush of work in summer causes 
many growers to forget the beds. The few 








iV! 
Blackleg destroys the fibrous roots 
of cabbage 











plants remaining are allowed to grow amidst 
a jungle of weeds. Nothing could be more 
favorable for the diseases, and too often the 
result is a disease-infested soil ready to 
start trouble the following spring. Late 
blight and early blight of tomatoes thrive 
under these conditions. If horse-nettle or 
ground-cherries are among the weeds pres- 
ent with the tomatoes, they may become 
infested with the mosaic disease and become 
a center of trouble for the tomato seedlings 
next spring. It will pay any gardener to 
cultivate his plant-beds during the summer. 
Plant them to some vegetable, but prefer- 
ably to a different [Continwed on page 51 




















Left, nematode galls on roots. Center, two tomato leaves with blight. 


Right, tomato mosaic 
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The new WILLYS 
FINANCE PLAN 
offers easy time- 
payment terms at 
the lowest credit- 
cost in the industry. 
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More Quality for Less Money 


—The trim-looking light-car classic pictured above is the Overland 
Sedan, a full-size 5-passenger 4-cylinder beauty patterned on smart 
modern lines, clean-cut, rakish, low. A roomy car, carrying 5 full- 
grown people in cozy comfort. Body finished in polished lacquer, a rich 
deep blue with flashing black and nickel trimmings—as handsome a light 
car as you ever looked at. 


Extra big doors—extra wide—easy entrance and exit to both front and 
rear seats . .. The, Widest Seats of any light car built—new single-piece 
undivided front seat, 39 inches wide, 19 inches deep. Wider back seat, 
45 x 18—Lots of leg room . . . Very latest one-piece Windshield—you can 
always see where you're going... 


Big Wide Windows—more than 20 square feet of window space—longer, 
deeper windows mean clear, uninterrupted vision ... New Cowl Ventilator 
—a modern big-car feature—a comfort only more costly automobiles 
give... Triplex Springs—with 30 inches more spring-base on a 100-inch 
wheelbase—easier riding, easier driving . . . 


A 27-horsepower engine—sturdy, reliable—fast on the straightaways, great 
on the hills—extraordinary economy on gasoline and oil . . . Sliding Gear 
Transmission—three speed, selective—at the lowest price at which you can 
have a car with this modern transmission . . . 


.-. if you’ve been thinking that only one maker could build the car you 
could afford, step in and see this Overland Sedan. Here’s a modern closed 
car, priced at only $595. 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


VERLAND 


WITH SLIDING GEAR TRANSMISSION 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 





WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


























DISSTON 





—you need 
the saw 
that cuts 


T PAYS to-buy a good saw 
first, for there's no telling what 
you will want to do with it. 


The farm saw has a lot of 
things to do. It must work in 
seasoned wood—and in green. 
It must do light work and heavy. 
Everything! 

The easiest way to meetall saw- 
ing conditionsisto getthe Disston 
Saw, because it always cuts. 

It cuts faster, holds its edge 
longer, because of the steel 
Henry Disston developed. It 
cuts truer and easier because of 
the improved methods of Disston 
saw-makers. 

It had to sur- 
pass in cutting - 
to become “The 
Saw Most Car- 
penters Use.” 

Ask your deal- > 
er forthe Disston * 
—the great saw 
for the farmer. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 








Disston makes for 
farmers’ use. 
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Work for the Farm Mechanic 


Clog-Proof Drain or Culvert Inlet 


HE drawing shows a simple way to pre- 
i vent clogging of culverts and tile-drain 
inlets. Forms are built, and. before any 





























A Shoe 


This shoe scraper not only cleans the bot- 
toms of the soles, but at the same time 
brushes off mud or dirt from the sides of 
the soles and uppers. Two small scrub- 
bing-brushes teak are held in the ition 
shown by a piece of strap iron (b) about 
two inches wide and one-eighth inch thick, 
bent to a sort of U shape. The ends are 
drilled to take a pair of small screws for 
holding the brushes. Some springiness to 
(b) is not only permissible but desirable. If 
the sole-scraper part (a) is made of an 
angle piece held down by two bolts as shown, 
then the same bolts can be used to hold the 
U piece in position. The slight changes 
necessary to adapt the side brushes to any 
shoe scraper can be worked out by the 


concrete is poured, a short length of woven- 
wire fencing is stretched between the up- 
stream wing forms, the ends protruding 
through holes into the inside and being 
bent over to hold in place. These wire 
ends must extend at least two inches into 
the form. This is done by cutting the wire, 
then stripping the vertical wires off from 
each end. 

The forms are of course braced: against 
bulging. This done, the forms are filled. 
Because of the angle at which the wire is 
set, all refuse thus caught will be forced out 
of the water onto the wire. 

It will take longer to chase a rabbit out 
of a culvert with one of these guards on, 
boys, so start to school a little earlier in 
the morning. D. Vida. 


Cleaner 


builder. Suitable brushes can be pur- 
chased for five or ten cents and are easily 
removed and renewed when necessary. 

J. P. 
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Service Truck for the Tractor 


To make this service truck for the tractor, 
two old mower wheels and two binder- 
truck wheels were used. The bed is of 
4x 4inch stock. The tongue and hounds, 


as well as other parts, came from an old 

farm wagon. On each side there is a spa- 

cious box for tools and accessories to be 

carried to and from the machines at work 
in the field. 











The bed-pieces carry four 
tanks. The one at the rear is 
a 200-gallon water-tank, sal- 
vaged from a plumbing estab- 
lishment for a few dollars. In 
front there are three standard 
drums, all alike. One is for 
gasoline, another for kerosene 
_ the third contains cylinder 
oil. 

The owner says that it pays 
to handle the fuel and oil in 
this manner because he always 
knows just where everything 
is, and once in the field, he 
does not have to leave urgent 
work and go back to the house 








for supplies. -V.H. 


Rear Step for Wagon 


Ever notice how many times a man will 
climb up into his cart when loading it with 
bags or boxes? Why not make the work 
easier by fitting a strap-iron step under the 
rear sill, as shown, so he can step up into 
the cart without straining every muscle in 
his arms and chest? Simple little helps like 
this make a man’s work more efficient and 
at the same time easier. Don’t try to do 
everything by brute strength, but make 
= h help lighten the work of your 
ds and your feet. 

A farmer must use his hands and feet, 
but his brain ought to be thinking u 
schemes all the time to make their wor 
easier, and therefore more efficient. You 


can make one of these iron steps in the farm 
shop, out of a piece of old wagon tire or 
strap iron, bent as shown. 
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SPRING 


—plans for re-decorat- 
ing the home, for the 
garden, for the family, 
for the summer pleas- 
ures, Spring needs in 
wearing apparel, new 
clothes forthe children, 
everything that 
thoughts of Spring call 
to the Woman’s mind 
are supplied in Ward’s 
Spring Catalogue. 


Spring Work Needs 


Garden Tools 
Farm Tools 
Work Clothing 
Roofing 
Fencing 
Paint 
Farm Supplies 
Building Repairs 


Home Decorations 


Wall Paper 
Furniture 
Curtains 

Mattresses 

Screens 
China 
Linens 
Everything needed to 
Beautify the Home 


For the Family 
Every Mother’s wish 
is filled 


is 
rpg eet Shoes 
oth 
Baby’s Needs 
Children’s Books 
and Playthings 


Everything for every 
age at a Saving 
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For Your Spring Work 
And Spring Pleasures 


Every call of the new Season, Every 
Spring need can be met in the pages 
of your Ward Catalogue 


This Spring your Ward Catalogue will enable you to 
buy three things for the usual price of two. 

You have a copy of Ward’s Spring Catalogue— 
or a friendly neighbor has. It offers you an oppor- 
tunity to buy the extra thing, the fishing rod, the 
camera, the new tools, or curtains for the home, a 
rug, or milady’s dress, without extra cost. The 
price is paid by the saving you make in using Ward’s 
Catalogue to buy all your needs for Spring. 


$60,000,000 in Cash Was Used 
To Make Your Savings Possible 


Wise buying is largely a matter of deciding where to buy. 
Who can make the lowest prices? Who has the power to 
buy goods cheapest? 

You and 8,000,000 other customers give us a buying power 
so vast, so enormous that we contract for shoes by the hun- 
dred thousand pair, we buy the new live rubber for our tires 
in the Orient. $2,000,000 worth of rubber was bought when 
prices were low. 

$60,000,000 in cash was used to make possible these low 
prices this Spring for you. And every low price is a genuine 
low price. We never sacrifice quality to make a low price. 
We make our low prices by big buying, by the use of cash, 
not by cutting quality. 


Use Your Catalogue—Send 
All of Your Orders to Ward’s 


This Spring buy wisely. Compare prices—always remem- 
bering that quality, guaranteed quality, is equally as im- 
portant as price. And Ward’s quality is guaranteed. For 54 
years we have dealt with our customers under the policy of 
the Golden Rule. You always buy on approval at Ward’s. 


**Your money back if you want it.” 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago CKansasCity St.Paul - Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 







































—calls to new work, to 
the pleasures of the 
out-of-doors and brings 
a variety of new needs 
that are all filled in 
Ward’s Complete 
Spring Catalogue. And 
always at a saving that 
often makes possible 
the purchase of three 
things at the usual 
price of two. 


For the Man 


Tents 
Automobile Tents 
ires 
Batteries 
Accessories 
Fishing Tackle 
Cameras 


For the Boy 
si for Sports 
Baseball Needs 
Tennis Supplies 
Athletic s 
Bicycles 
Tires 


Fashions in 


Wearing Apparel 
Coats 


Hats 
Shoes 
Silk Hosiery 
Underwear 
Personal Needs 


Everything for every 
need at a Saving 
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TRIM. 


The Pipe Wrench 
For Spring Repairs 


LnN 


Now’s the time to buy 
several sizes of TRIMO 
PIPE WRENCHES, so 
that you will be “‘all set”’ 
when plowing time ar- 
rives. The TRIMOis the 
most-needed tool when 
it comes to fixing up 
farm machinery. 
Remember—this is THE 
Pipe Wrench that has a 
replaceable INSERT 
JAW in the handle — 
that its pressed steel 
frame WILL NOT 
BREAK and the NUT 
GUARDS onthe 
TRIMO which keep this 
wrench adjusted in close 
quarters guarantee 
, quick, continuous work. 
While the teeth of the 
TRIMO grip firmly, 
they will not lock on the 
pipe, but release readily. 
Eight steel handle sizes 
from 6 to 48 ins.; four 
wood handle sizes, 6, 8, 
10 and 14 ins. 


TRIMO 
Monkey Wrench 


This all-steel, 100% drop- 
forged tool is a necessity on 
every farm. Simple in con- 
struction —has only three 
parts. Practically inde- 
structible. Strongest by ac- 
tual test. Seven sizes, 6 to 21 
inches. Fully guaranteed. 
INSIST on these TRIMO 
TOOLS at your dealer’s— 
accept no other. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
a ge 
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Nut 
Trees 


for the 
North 








Let other lands, exulting, 
glean 
The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy 
green, 
The cluster from the vine. 
—Whittier. 


By 
H. R. Mosnat 








ern crop, will be grown in Canada 

within a generation. Pecan trees have 
been found growing in Southern Ontario. 
This is not surprising, for fine peaches are 
also grown there, and where peaches suc- 
ceed, the hardy varieties of pecans will also 
usually succeed. 

But this does not mean that pecans are 
going to be a commercial nut crop wherever 
peaches will grow. Growing trees and 
growing them commercially are two very 
different propositions, as a given tree may 
be commercially profitable in only a few 
favored locations, while the same tree can 
be grown in a small way over a very con- 
siderable area. 

For this reason commercial pecans are 
likely to remain a product of the Sunny 
South, just as Persian (English) walnuts are 
grown commercially in California where 
soil, climate and so on all aré to the liking 
of that fastidious tree. 

The nut business in the United States is 
larger than many people imagine. The 
pinon nut business of just one shipping 
point in New Mexico runs around ten or 
15 carloads a year. About 30,000 barrels 
of kernels of the black walnut are used 
annually and until recently were cracked by 
slow hand work. 


Pence: generally considered a south- 


UR native walnuts have been hard to 

crack. At last, however, an automatic 
power cracking-machine has been developed 
that cracks any size walnut at the rate of 
about 1,200 pounds of unshelled nuts in 
eight hours, If the kernels run in good 
proportion to the total weight, this should 
produce nearly two 150-pound barrels of 
kernels. 

But while the automatic cracker has been 
produced, improved varieties of native 
American walnuts have also been brought 
out. The seedling nuts crack only about 




















10 per cent half-kernels, which bring about 
double the price of the next or ‘‘pieces”’ 
grade. Several of the improved varieties 
of native walnuts tested in the cracking- 
machine ran as high as 85 per cent half- 
kernels. The improved varieties, when 
cracked, usually let the kernels drop from 
the shells, so there is little if any picking 
out of kernels; it is necessary only to sort 
out the large pieces of nut meats. 

The butternut is even more hardy than 
the native walnut, and there are several 
named varieties of butternuts now being 
propagated, as well as some 15 or 20 varieties 
of hickory nuts and three hybrid pecan- 
hickory varieties; but of all the hardy nuts, 
the greatest possibilities are with the native 
walnut, I think. It will no doubt be planted 
more liberally soon and thus in a few years 
save a part of the money we spend for 
imported food nuts. 


Se . <& 


‘‘What can I use instead of corn for a silage 
crop?” queries one of Our Folks in Western 
Oregon. Canada field-peas and oats can be 
used for silage (hay, too) in this section if 
planted early—February or March. The 
Oregon Experiment Station recommends the 
white Canadian variety of peas, and Victory 
or Three Grain oats. Rate of seeding, 90 
pounds of peas and five pecks of oats to the 
acre. If peas have never been grown on the 
land, inoculate the seed. 
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Alsike Yields Well 
LSIKE clover will do better than red 


clover in wet, sour soils, and on any 
land it will grow as many tons of hay to the 
acre and carry as much nitrogen in its roots 
as red clover. Besides, alsike takes only 
half as much seed to an acre. In a ten- 
year experiment at the Wooster station 
alsike clover made 2.6 tons of hay to the 
acre, whereas at the first cutting red clover 
made two tons to the acre. 
“Most farmers prefer red clover 
where it can be grown, because it 


Automatic pow- stands higher, lodges less, and will 
er cracking-ma- grow a second cutting,” say the 
chine for native Qhio folks. ‘As the Wooster ex- 
walnuts, crack- periments show, alsike clover yields 
Ing any 81Z€ as well as red at the first cutting. 
much faster and J+ appears to yield less because it 


better than by does not stand so high in the field, 
hand 


but when weighed out as hay, alsike 
sometimes has the advantage. 














“Alsike will lodge. Where it is 
grown as hay it usually should be 
sown with other clovers and tim- 
othy. This practise, of course, is 
common, but many farmers do not 
realize that alsike is the earliest 
maturing of any cf our common 
clovers. It-is ten days ahead of 
red clover, and if planted with 
timothy the crop should be har- 
vested when the timothy is just 
coming into head. If the crop is 
harvested early, indications are that 
there will be a better chance for a 
second cutting.” 
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SUPERTWIST was conceived 
and perfected by Goodyear, and 
és used only in Goodyear Tires 





It is difficult, of course, to assign Goodyear 
sales precisely to any one great class of motor 
car users. 

Yet this impressive fact is true: Goodyear pop- 
ularity attains its peak intensity in those local- 
ities where road conditions are most severe. 


That is to say, the percentage of Goodyear 
sales to the number of car owners swings 
steadily upward from the well-paved cities to 
the smaller towns and rural communities. 


The reason would seem to be that under these 
sterner service conditions the relative weak- 
ness or strength of various tires is quickly and 
unmistakably revealed. 


Goodyear’s conspicuous predominance in those 
sections of America where roads impose heavi- 
est tire hardship, has surely and steadily grown. 


It has known a new force and impetus in re- 
cent motoring seasons, since the general dis- 
tribution of the balloon tire. 


Clearly this tighter hold upon the confidence 
of an informed and critical public proceeds 
from some pronounced and private merit in 
today’s Goodyear Tires. 


That exclusive merit is the now celebrated cord 
fabric Supertwist, developed and perfected by 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 
























Who buys Goodyear Tires ? 


cAn important sidelight on SUPERTWIST 


Goodyear to solve the low-pressure tire’s 
special needs. 

The basic advantage of Supertwisris its greater 
elasticity; it far outstretches the breaking 
point of standard cord fabric. 


When the Goodyear Tire made of it strikes a 
stone, the springySurertwist cords s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
under the blow, yielding and recovering, like 
rubber bands. 

This ability to stretch minimizes any chance 
of cord breakage, and affords utmost protection 
against carcass rupture and similar damage. 


It enables the Goodyear Tire not alone to resist 
sudden impact, but to absorb it and thus to 
distribute it over a greater portion of the tire. 


Who buys Goodyear Tires? is after all no great 
puzzle — those people buy them who most 
seriously want durability and comfort in an 
extreme money's worth. 


If you want these things in true Supurtwist 
measure, your Goodyear dealer can promptly 
supply them in Goodyear Tires. 

All Goodycar Tires and Goodyear Tires only, 
are now madewith Surertwist—the latest good 
reason why ‘“‘more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.”’ 


Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 
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These five rifles embody 
every important advan- 
tage that has been put 
into rifles since 1870 


Origin al 


Marlin 


HE solid top receiver—the side ejector— 
original with Marlin. 

Ballard rifling, most accurate, longest last- 
ing—original with Marlin. 

22-calibre interchangeability, using shorts, 
longs and long rifles without change or 
adjustment—original with Marlin. 

Fool-proof simplicity of takedown—original 
with Marlin. 

And so on down through the list of really 
important advancements made in rifle and 
shotgun construction of the past half century 
—Marlin has been pioneer and originator. 

Marlin rifles for 1926 embody all these 
original Marlin advantages with many new 
improvements and refinements. 


NEW CATALOG FREE 
The Marlin line pictured and described comaieaty- 


Every man or woman interested in 
shooting should have the valu- _ ‘ 
able information it contains. 
Write for it now. 











A Gun for Every American Shooting Need 
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The Sign Language of Tramps 


if JHE secret code of signals, " east Wie tenk: toe Wee 
employed by most of the By Rm. Hi. Rahilly ; i 


tramps throughout the country, is in- 
tended to indicate to other members of 
the hobo profession the nature of the treat- 
ment to be expected from the resident of the 
house on which the sign is made. 

These hieroglyphics are easily translated 
into other languages; it is not surprising to 
find that, with only slight modifications, 
this sign language is understood all over 
Western and Southern Europe and America. 

If a tramp should call at a house where 
he receives neither food nor money, he will 
probably leave a mark on a fence or tree 
nearby, to tell vagrants who follow that 
they can expect a frigid reception. 

“‘A”’ shows the kind of sign he will make. 
It may be translated ‘‘Nothing doing.” 

“B” conveys the information that a 
fierce dog is kept in the garden. 

“C” strikes a more cheerful note: “‘They’ll 
give you carfare.” 

A cross (D) is an indication that if the 
caller talks religion, help will be forth- 
coming. 

“E” tells him that he may sleep in com- 
fort in the hayloft. 

“G” is a danger signal (“F’’ is a vari- 
ation of ‘‘G’’), used where a crime has been 
committed, or to inform the hobo that the 


over to a policeman or sheriff. 

‘‘H”’ means he may sleep here. 

“T” informs, him that there are two wo- 
men in the house, hence a hard-luck story 
may yield satisfactory results. 

“J” is an intimation to get away quickly, 
that tramps are eyed askance. 

“K” is a sign that a receiver of stolen 
goods lives in this house. 

“L” might be read “O. K.,’’ for it means 
food will be given here. 

“M”’ is an intimation to expect nothing, 
that the man of the house is a brutal person. 

“N”’ is a decoration found only on the 
house of a policeman. 

Where a woman resides alone, the sign 
“O” tells the story to the wayfarer. 

The wavy line “P’’ means that the occu- 
pants of this abode are poor people. 

Rough circles, as “Q,” convey the glad 
tidings that he may expect to receive money 
at this house. 

Such are the signs mostly used; and the 
householder might consider the advisabilit 
of selecting the sign which he thinks will 
tend best to discourage hobo visitors. By 
chalking same upon a fence, tree or post 
near his home, he can feel reasonably sure 
that the tramp who sees it will understand 
its significance, and refrain from stopping. 


Profit in Dried Rabbit Skins 


HE fur from thousands of tons of dried 

rabbit skins is annually manufactured 
into felt hats. Under a variety of trade 
names rabbit skins are largely used also for 
ladies’ furs, the general name being “cony.”’ 
White skins are known as ‘‘French ermine.” 
Those clipped and dyed to imitate seal fur 
are called ‘‘near seal,” ‘‘sealine,’’ or “‘electric 
seal.” Skins clipped and dyed to imitate 
mole fur are “‘cony-mole.” Natural gray 
skins, which in the 


is usually as durable as the fabric to which 
it is attached. Rabbit skins suitable for 
ladies’ furs are worth considerably more 
than those fit only for making felt hats. 


ac c€ 


A well-fed squab will generally be ready 
for market at four weeks of Tags Its condi- 
tion can be determined by pressing the 
abdomen. If the bird is we ‘feathe , and 

the abdomen feels 





hands of expert dyers 
have taken on black 
blotches, are called 
“cony-leopard,”’ and 
skins from youn 
rabbits are call 
“kit cony.” 

The domesticated 
rabbit’s skin is much 
thicker and stronger 
than that of any of 
the wild American 
rabbits or hares. Its 
fur breaks rather eas- 
ily, although in this 
respect it is scarcely 
inferior to that of the 
fox or lynx, but 








firm and hard, it is 
ready. If properly 
fed, squabs that are 
ready for killing will 
hardly ever be found 
out of their nests. 
When they are it is 
an indication some- 
thing is wrong. For 
the first week squabs 
are fed “‘pigeon milk,” 
a soft substance made 
in the craw of the 
parent birds, and 
which they eject into 
the mouths of the 
squabs. When the 
young are a week 
old, the _ parents 








when used as trim- 
ming for garments it 


A good rabbit pelt 


begin feeding grain. 














‘ ht 
} -But Only 
ROM out the bewilder- 
ing maze of new motor 
car models of the past year 
—some 261 of them in all 
—one car stands alone as a 
truly different automobile. 
As all the world now knows, 
itis The New-Day Jewett Six 
—the only truly new-day car! 


Its difference is based—not 
on freakish novelties and 
untried design— but on 
proved and accepted prin- 
ciplesof manufacture carried 
closer to perfection than 
ever before in any one 
automobile. 


Other cars may approach 
The New-Day Jewett in 
some one aspect of perform- 
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ance — in acceleration — or 
in ease of handling —or in 
swift, smooth stopping—or 
in roominess— or in clear 
vision, economy, sturdy 
construction 


—but on/y in The New- 
Day Jewett can a// these 
qualities be found in their 
finest development. The 
result is a truly new-day 
automobile —the one and 
only car fully equal to the 
demands of modern motor- 
ing—the only really new 
car of the year! 


Ask any Paige-Jewett dealer 


to let you take the wheel of 


this new-day car soon—and 
prove for yourself its ‘“New- 
Day’’ superiorities. 








‘New 
Models 


Introduced in the Past Year 


| NewDay Car 





% 


Cyhe 






~™ 











Sturdiness! 

There’s a big car “‘feel” about the Jewett 
that impresses you with its ability to stand 
up under severe usage. It’s not a “Li 
Six” — but a ru , substantial and 
thoroughly dependable automobile. 


Power! 

Jewett’s exclusive new-day motor 
develops a pulling power that is amazing. 
You’ll marvel how easily it shoots the 
car up the steepest hills and through soft 
muddy going. 


Roominess! 


Wide doors—easy to get big bundles in 

and out. More interior room than in any 

other car of its type — roomy com 

equaling many 120-inch wheelbase 
ans. 


Steering! 


You have never handled a more respon- 
sive car—steering, gear-shifting, stoppin 
is accomplished with the slightest tou 
of hand or foot. 


Clear Vision! 


In no other automobile can you see so 
clearly in all directions—a vital factor of 
safety you need and want. 

Stopping! 

Paige-hydraulic 4-wheel brakes brings 


you to cushioned rest almost instantly~ 
unfailingly, and without effort. 


EV Ie | ey x 
995 


f. o. b. Detroit. Tax extra 


—Paige- F 
Brakes included without extra 
cost. Prices f. o. b. Detroit, 
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Champion X—ex- 
clusively for F. 
—packed in the red 


608 


In Canada 80c 


DEPENDABILITY 


The greatest thing 
about a Ford is the 
way it keeps going, 
even under the 
worst conditions. 
The dependability 
of Champions— 
which have been 
standard Ford 
equipment for 14 
years—is an inte- 
gral part of Ford 
dependability. 


Anew set of dependable Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs every 10,000 
miles will restore power, speed 
and acceleration and actually 
save their cost in less oil and 
gas used. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Enginw 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Alfalfa the Miracle Worker 














O travel 9,000 miles 

on a 20-acre field of 

black-silt loam and see California, the 
Grand Canyon, Banff and Lake Louise of 
the Canadian Rockies, sounds like modern 
miracle-making. But it is a reality—that 
is, the 20-acre field brought all those places 
within reach of the owner. And the cause 
of this modern miracle is alfalfa. 

This 20-aecre field is on Harry Lichty’s 
farm, one mile north of Toledo, Iowa. The 
oe slopes just enough to have good 

inage. The soil has been bolstered up 
at various times by applications of manure 
and limestone. 

A few years ago Harry sowed alfalfa on 
the field and got an excellent stand—not 
surprising, for he did the work according to 
Hoyle. In 1923 the hay from this field sold 
for $90 an acre, thus making possible the 
trip outlined. Not many Corn Belt farmers 
took 9,000-mile pleasure jaunts in 1923. 

Nor was the entire crop sold, for Lichty 
is a good dairyman and saved out plenty of 
hay for 16 dairy animals, young and old. 
Just how much more he got from his 20 
acres of alfalfa via the cream check, I can 
not say. 

A description of the 9,000 miles through 
the wonderland of United States and 
Canada is not the purpose of this story, 
nor could I do justice to so varied and in- 
teresting an excursion even after hearing 
Mr. Lichty. enthuse over it at some length. 
Anyhow, a full appreciation of the experi- 
ence will come only upon taking the trip— 
perhaps as a reward for growing alfalfa. 


CHTY pioneered alfalfa in his com- 
munity and in most of Tama county, 
Iowa, long famed as the home of “Tama 
Jim” Wilson. His start was made nearly 
18 years ago when alfalfa was a “new- 
fangled” crop—almost an impossibility, 
many thought. His first attempts were 
ood, bad, and indifferent—only there were 
ew “good” ones. Persistence and experi- 
menting, however, disclosed the things that 
did the trick. In this case it was a field of 
alfalfa which for two consecutive years 
made seven tons per acre. 

At about that time an investigator for 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture was examining successful fields of 
alfalfa in Iowa and other states. Having 
heard of Lichty’s success with the crop he 
visited the farm and made a thorough ex- 
amination of the field. He pronounced it 
one of the heaviest-yielding fields ever seen 
in the Middle West and, further, reported 
it “the most nearly perfect stand of alfalfa 
to be found anywhere.” 


T was in the middle of July, 1924, that I 
visited Lichty’s farm, in company with 
Z. R. Mills, county agent of Tama county, 
and talked to Mr. Lichty. At that time 


By H. W. Warner 


there was but one field of 
’ alfalfa on his place—the 
20-acre field that produced the ‘‘wherewith’” 
for the 9,000-mile sight-seeing expedition. 
Perhaps more interesting was the five-acre 
field then in the “process” of preparation 
for a late-summer alfalfa seeding. 

The land had been plowed sometime dur- 
ing late spring or early summer and disked 
and harrowed frequently to keep all weeds 
down and to settle and pack the soil. At 
each end of the field were piles of limestone 
soon to be spread, and we were informed 
that certified Grimm alfalfa seed was at the 
barn with the inoculating culture. 

Everything indicated that the planting 
of this five-acre field was not the result of a 
sudden inspiration, but rather the outcome 
of a well-planned course of action which 
had started months before and included 
plowing, summer-fallowing, manuring, lim- 
ing, and sowing of hardy alfalfa seed, 
properly inoculated. 

“Doesn’t that make a pretty expensive 
seeding, to lose the use of the’ land for a 
year?” I asked. 

“T’m not losing use of the land,’ Lichty 
replied. “I'll get a fair crop this year and 
a lot better start for the 1925 crop.” 


yy he was right. The seeding made on 
August 1 cut a ton to the acre for an 
early September crop as a result of the 
summer-fallowing and careful preparation 
the field had received. Ordinarily, an 
August seeding should not be cut the same 
fall, but in this case the early seeding on 
fallowed and specially prepared ground 
made possible a one-ton crop in little over a 
month after being put in. 

My next visit to the field was a year later, 
just as the second cutting was being taken. 
A crowd of farmers and business men had 
gathered at the field to learn more about the 
“Queen” crop and.particularly about Harry 
Lichty’s method of growing it. They got 
what they wanted, for Lichty gave them a 
careful description of how this field and 
other fields on his farm had been success- 
fully put in. They might have gotten it all 
by reading or by some one telling them—all 
except one thing. That was the inspiration 
to “go and do likewise.” Lichty can’t talk 
or think alfalfa without getting all en- 
thused, and he broadcasts his enthusiasm 
at every opportunity. 

Hundreds and thousands of farmers are 
doing just as Mr. Lichty has done in getting 
ready for alfalfa. His distinction Ties in 
the way he does and ‘‘overdoes” his prepa- 
ration. If his soil needs a little fertility, he 
puts on a lot; if it needs two tons of lime- 
stone, he puts on three or four; and if three 
diskings and four harrowings are needed, he 
disks five times and harrows ten times. 
i he has had good pay for the extra 
effort. 
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Independent of Road or Weather 


if you use USCO Balloons 


T is a comfort to feel that the 

tires on your car will carry you 
where you want to go no matter 
what the weather is or how bad 
the roads are. 


The great success of the USCO 
Balloon lies in its ability to do 
that—and do it without harm to 
the tires. 


When you look at an USCO 
Balloon you will at once notice 
how broad and flat its tread is. 
With so much tread area in con- 
tact with the road, there is always 
adequate purchase for a hard pull 
and for sure braking action. 


You get the same advantage 


that the wide, flat wagon wheel 
gave over the earlier narrow 
rimmed wheels. In addition, the 
USCO Balloon has a high-shoul- 
dered tread that takes a firm hold 
on the road. 


The cord construction has un- 
usual flexibility. You get real bal- 
loon cushioning—comfort for the 
passengers, protection for the car. 


The USCO Balloon is made 
strong and sturdy. It will deliver 
length of service far beyond what 
its moderate price indicates. 

It carries the trade mark and 


full warranty of the largest rubber 
manufacturers in the world. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 





USCO BALLOONS 





NC 

















For Ford Owners 


There is a U. S.’Tire to 
meet every need 


U. S. Royal Balloons 
29 x 4.40 straight side 

U. S. Reyal Balloon-Type 
Ba 4.40 clincher and straight 
side . 

U. S. Royal Cords 


30 x 3% regular and extra-size 
clincher, 30 x 3% and 31 x4 
straight side 


U. S. Royal Extra Heavy 
Cords 





30 x 3% clincher for < . 
cial extra heavy service 


USCO Cords 


30 x3 and 30 x 3% clincher, 
30x 3 %and 31x 4straight side 


USCO Fabrics 
30 x 3 and 30 x 3)4 clincher 























This cow 
cant talk 
but she said, 


“IT need 
SALT!” 


justas plainly 
as any 
college 
professor 
could. . 
See what happened after 
she gotit/ 





HE cow illustrated at the top had 

been deprived of salt for nine 
months. Below is the same cow after 
five months’ ration of good salt. 


Feed the right salt the right way. Good ° 


salt supplies the hydrochloric acid on 

which digestion depends. 

Authorities advise mixing one pound 

of Colonial Special Farm- sg 

er’s Salt with each hun- 

dred pounds of dry feed, 

and another supply where 

the stock can get at it at 

any time. 

In buying, remember the 
lonial Special Farmer’s 

Salt bag. Get the genuine. Good Salt 


The Colonial Salt Company 


Dept. 2003 


Akron, Ohio 
Boston Buffalo ‘o 





Special Farmers 





“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 











Pittsburgh 
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Mrs. Schlunz’s Rhode Island W hite hen 


ISSOURI farmers are rapidly coming 
to realize that it pays to market 
the grains produced on their farms 


in the form of poultry and eggs. If grain 
brought 50 cents a peck they would all 
turn to the production of grain and market 
it as such. As it is, by marketing the grain 
as poultry products this return is possible. 
That this is not idle boast can be seen from 
Missouri University Demonstration Farm 
poultry-flock records which have been kept 
since 1917. For summary see Table I. 

A glance at the figures shows that the 
total income is from two to three times the 
feed cost, which means that the farmer who 
sold poultry and eggs received two or three 
times more for his grain than he would had 
he sold it direct on the market. In addi- 
tion the figures show that Missouri farmers 
who are taking good care of their poultry 
are making money from their flocks. 

Missouri is primarily a farm-poultry 
state. The great bulk of hens is on the 
general farms, and poultry-keeping is one 
of the important activities. That poultry- 
keeping is a profitable business has already 
been shown. Perhaps, however, a few 
typical cases will prove of interest. 

M. P. Hollar, of Hardin, Mo., in 1917 
had 255 White Leghorn hens which re- 
turned him $645 above feed cost. The 
following year his flock of 430 hens netted 
him $1,270, and in 1919 he realized an in- 
come of $2,400 above feed cost from a flock 
of 530. That his case is not unusual can 
be seen when the experience of Mrs. F. A. 
Millard, of Kingsville, Mo., is considered. 
In 1918 her flock of 174 hens returned $414 




















M. P. Hollar’s straw-loft poultry house 


Bigger Profits 
from 


Missouri Hens 
By H. L. Kempster 


above feed cost, and the success of her 
future activities can be seen from Table II. 

The results obtained by Mrs. Millard 
are indeed an inspiration to any farm 
woman. This excellent showing is the 
reward for painstaking effort and conscien- 
tious attention. One would scarcely be- 
lieve that a farm woman could find time for 
the careful record-keeping, including trap- 
nesting and pedigree breeding, which is 
being done by this farm woman. Each year 
finds her birds in the egg-laying contest at 


























Farm demonstration flock housed here 


Mountain Grove, Mo. In the contest end- 
ing November 1, 1925, her pen finished in 
sixth place with an average egg production 
of 244 per hen. 


ANOTHER excellent example of an in- 
dustrious woman is Mrs. C. W. Seuser, 
Corder, Mo. Mrs. Seuser first spent eight 
weeks in the poultry short course at the 
University of Missouri. In 1921 her flock 
of 187 White Leghorn hens averaged 141 
eggs and her total labor income was $545 
or approximately $3 a hen. The following 
year, with 454 hens which averaged 145 
eggs, she made an equally favorable show- 
ing with a labor income of $1,459.27. 

Mrs. W. A. Tood, Ely, Mo., with 125 
White Wyandottes realized $305 above 
feed cost during 1924. Mrs. Fred Schlunz, 
Ewing, Mo., keeps 300 Rhode Island Reds 
and Whites. The farm is known as the 
Red and White Farm and for 1923 the 
profits were $1,500. Mrs. Edna Court, 
Philadelphia, Mo., with White Rocks, made 
a profit of $687 for 1923 from 150 hens. 

These examples, selected at random from 
hundreds of records, are fairly typical of 
what can be accomplished under farm 
conditions. For the last four years the 
demonstration farm [Continued on page 93 








TABLE I 
No. of No. of Eggs per Total Feed Income above 
Year — farms hens hen income cost feed cost 
EE. Didte b coe 20 114 100.6 $545.37 $262.18 $283.19 
SS eee 65 134 106.3 577.40 257.74 319.66 
SS So oc eae at 138 125 114.0 695.21 268.67 426.54 
__ EPP ee 168 144 125.1 628.48 213.61 414.87 
Ee 289 154 129.4 567.18 201.95 365.23 
NE ee 296 156 128.6 637.67 251.98 385.69 
SA aes 279 172 133.0 690.54 301.26 389.28 
BBO Ee Ee: 330 178 133.9 797.83 356.55 441.28 
TABLE II 
Year 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
RS er rrr Pe 174 250 527 527 539 569 287 
NN aS oo eae $721 $1,254 $1,988 $1,781 $1,835 $2,171 $1,189 
Meat income............... 349 633 966 766 795 955 1,131 
TOOL OONINS.. . ais 6 oivcs cars 1,070 1,887 2,954 2,547 2,630 3,126 2,320 
MON ass. Gee aS. ox 656 1,084 1,079 662 716 939 773 
Income above feed cost...... 414 803 1,875 1,885 2,014 2,187 1,547 


Labor income............... 475 772 1,396 1,429 1,614 2,065 1,345 
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Dodge Brothers, Inc. have announced 
astonishingly low new prices. 


They have announced important re- 
finements in their product. Always 
building an exceptional car, they are 
now building better than ever. 


Better in many ways—in beauty, 
comfort, driving vision, engine 
smoothness, snap, elasticity, and get- 
away. 


The simultaneous offering of lower 
prices and vital improvements is made 


Old Price New Price 


Touring Car - - - $875 $795 
Roadster - - - - 855 795 
Type-B Sedan - - 1045 895 
Special Type-A Sedan 1280 1075 























possible by a gigantic expansion of 
buildings and equipment. 

Ten million dollars so invested per- 
mit great savings through vastly in- 
creased volume and efficiency. 


Part of these savings goes into further 
betterment of the car. The other part 
goes directly back to the buyer—in 
the form of a price reduction that 
staggered the industry. 


Those who chose Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car in the past invested their 
money wisely. Today they invest 
more wisely than ever before. 


Old Price New Price 


Coupe - - - - - $960 $845 
Panel Commercial Car 960 885 
Screen Commercial Car 885 810 
Chassis eo « «fo (oan 655 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Donosce BrotHers Inc. DEetTroir 


Dovse Brotrers (Canana) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DopGeE BROTHERS 
) MOTOR CARS 
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This new book 
helps keep your 
horses sound! 


The new ‘“‘Save-The-Horse”’ 
Book shows how to keep horses 
in perfect condition. Tells how 
tolocate lameness and ailments 
—tells what to do and how to 
do it. 


A free book every horse owner 
should have. Full of worth- 
while veterinary information. 
Over 32 years of successfully 
treating horse ills are behind 
this book. A real source of prac- 
tical horse knowledge. 


“Save-The- Horse” Remedies 
can keep lame horses working. 
No more delays—no more 
worries. 

“Save-The-Horse”’ is sold with 
a signed guarantee. Your horse 
is cured or we refund vour 
money. 


Testimonial 

My mare had a bad case of hoof 
contraction and thrush. She would 
g° quite lame after working about 
thirty minutes. I used ‘“‘Save- 
The-Horse”’ under your proposition 
and followed directions during a 
ten week period, and used her for 
work and to drive every day. Her 
appetite improved as well as her 
feet and she gained steadily. I still 
own her and she now drives and 
works as good as ever. 


F. E. WHITE, Greenfield, Mass. © 


Write today 


for your free book and a sample 
guarantee. Also any veterinary 
questions gladly answered, free 


of charge. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Keep = cows healthy, too! Ask for our 
free illustrated booklet that describes our 
“‘Cura-Bos”’ preparations. Tells what to do 
for sick and run-down cows. 


“Save-The-Horse’’ and ‘‘Cura-Bos” are 
sent prepaid, or ask druggist or dealer. 





















as earned by Fenske, Wis,, and others 


and be your own Boss 
Man with car wanted to take orders 
for our big line of 241 Household 


a. a Mh george necessary. 
capi started. 
Write for Free ak. vr gngadesss 


Furst-McNess Co. Dept. 184 Freeport, Ill. 






























Co-Operation with Middlemen 


AKING the best of By Werner P. Meyer 
market conditions 
as they are is one of the factors 


which has helped make the Wisconsin 
Cheese Producers Federation one of the 
strongest and most powerful marketing 
co-ops in the country. The promises made 
by the organizers to the farmers were 
conservative, and the result is that all 
promises have been kept. The great mis- 
take of so many co-operative organizations 
has been that they promised to change 
overnight an entire economic system. 

Wisconsin is a great cheese state; 75 
per cent of the country’s output of American 
cheese (the kind handled by the federation) 
is produced by Badger farmers. Wisconsin 
also produces much Swiss cheese. This no 
doubt is the reason why it was one of the 
first industries to organize a successful 
big co-op. 

There was trouble back in 1912 when 
dairymen, as usual, were so busy making 
hay that they hardly had time to think of 
market prices. Early summer naturally is 
the time of the year when prices of cheese 
are on the down- 


of the individual farmer; 
third, because of his rela- 
tively small output; and fourth, because 
of the complexity of trade brought about 
by the transportation of large quantities of 
farm products from one part of the country 
to another and from onecountry to another.” 
These Wisconsin farmers realized, there- 
fore, that an in-between agency had to be, 
and that the real question was, who it was 
to be—a private middleman, or an or- 
ganization of producers and consumers. 
There were two leaders at that time who 
made an ideal team.to get the co-op started. 
One was Senator Krumrey who, being a 
farmer, knew some remedy was _ needed. 
The other was Dr. Charles McCarthy of 
Madison, who knew what the remedy was. 


O-OPERATION on a big scale had 

never been tried in Wisconsin. There 
was no Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Washington, either, which could help 
co-operatives organize. Just the same, 
McCarthy had studied co-operatives ex- 
tensively in Europe and believed a big co-op 
would help the cheese 
producers of Wiscon- 





grade, but in the 





summer of 1912 a 
sudden drop of sev- 
eral cents a pound, 
without any justifi- 
able reason whatever, 
made the cheese pro- 
ducers feel that they 
were then at the 
mercy of the dealer- 
controlled board of 
trade at Plymouth, 
which fixed the price 
of cheese. It became 
plain to the farmers 








sin. A state co-op- 
erative law had just 
been passed the pre- 
vious year through 
the efforts of Senator 
Krumrey and other 
leaders which made 
a co-operative or- 
anization different 
rom a regular cor- 
ration. This law 
since been copied 

by many other states. 
The new federation 











that the price was 
low in the summer- 
time when most of 
the cheese was produced, and that in the 
winter, after the dealers had stored up all 
they needed, up would go the price. 

One of the farmers, Henry Krumrey, 
then a state senator, called a mass-meeting 
of dairy-farmers at the Plymouth fair- 

ounds. Leaving their pitchforks in the 

y-fields, over 1,000 farmers attended. 
The immediate result was that the price of 
cheese went up again to 15 cents a pound; 
but the big result was the organization of 
the Wisconsin Cheese Producers Federation. 


HIS was at a time when producers and 

consumers alike were shouting vengeance 
and annihilation to the middleman. Many 
less-successful co-operatives organized at 
that time made the attempt to do away 
with the middleman entirely. As a result 
they did away with themselves. These 
cheese producers, however, realized that 
there is a natural gulf between the American 
producer and consumer: 

“First,” using the words of the Wisconsin 
Department of Markets, “because of the 
separation of producers and consumers; 
second, because of the comparative isolation 


Cheese warehouse at Wausau 


started with a mem- 
bership of 45 local 
cheese-factory asso- 
ciations. A warehouse at Plymouth was 
provided for storing. The first years the 
bulk of cheese was sold to large packers, but 
later more-direct markets were established. 

The reason was that the federation at 
first was not large enough to control the 
entire output. A large amount of cheese 
made in summer-time must be _ stored. 
Since the man buying and storing cheese 
for future sale takes a chance on the future 
price, either for gain or for loss, he of course 
buys the cheese as cheap as possible. 

The federation built one warehouse after 
another and, although it does not yet have 
control over all the American-cheese output, 
it has succeeded in stabilizing the prices. 
Besides, the quality has been improved by 
proper inspection and grading. 

_ “What the Wisconsin Cheese Federation 
is doing for the producers of American 
cheese,” says Theodore Macklin, “a similar 
federation could easily do for the producers 
of foreign cheese.” And if a co-op can do 


that for the cheese producers, why couldn’t } | 


a co-op do the same thing for the producers 
of practically any other American farm 
product? 
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2 he the farmer “home” means far more than just a 
dwelling place. He thinks of house and barns, silo 
and sheds, tools and implements. His homestead is his 
business —a considerable investment built up by toil 
and thrift. To neglect buildings and equipment is as 


much false economy as to gave THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 50? The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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%2@ Save the Surface Campaign, 1926 


impairs his hard won capital. The systematic use of 
paint and varnish marks the prosperous farmer—and 
his city cousin. It lifts the standard of living and 
makes home more attractive, more habitable. Is there 
a home not worth preserving—a family that can dis- 
pense with beauty? “Save the 


neglect the land. Failure to A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products surface and you save all” — 


and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


paint, like failure to fertilize, + 


4 seven words of wisdom. 
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You pay once only for 


Concrete Farm Improvement 





any 









How Much 
Mud Do You 
Track In? 









back door. 


And you only have 


once. 


today. 
ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 


to Im 
the Uses of Concrete 


No other improvement 
around the house will 
please your wife more 
than a concrete walk 
and pavement at the 


It will save hours of 
hard labor by keeping 
floors and rugs—in fact, 
the entire house, clean. 


build a concrete walk 


Complete informa- 
tion about building 
concrete walks and 
floors as well as many 
other farm improve- 
ments of concrete is con- 
tained in our illustrated 
booklet, “Concrete 
Around the Home.” 
Write for free copy 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
111 West Washington Street 


A National Organization 
e and Extend 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 
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Pay rable, accurate. 
10 Days’ 
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Easy 


down, $6 a month 


FREE Booklet 
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on use of level on farm. Write for 


DAVID WHITE CO., INC. 


905-15 Chestnut St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


| lot of worry. 


| tion, “yes, they are both kept busy. 
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The Playground on the Farm 


HE other day a 
mother said to me, 
“Billy and Bess sometimes give us a 
y. Their father and I try to 

keep them contented, but it is no use.”’ 

“Yes,” she replied in response to a ques- 
Billy 
has his cow to milk and other chores morn- 
ing and night, and Bess helps me here in 
the house.” 

Just then the children came in from 
school. ‘Mother,’ Billy asked, “may I go 
out and play baseball with the rest of the 
boys down in the pasture?” 

His mother looked sur- 
prised. “Why, Billy, it’s 
time now to get in the wood. 
You must remember that 
work comes before play, al- 
ways.” 

Billy, only seven years old, 
sighed. But he put his din- 
ner-pail in the pantry, 
changed his clothes and went 
after “his chores.”’ 

My heart went out to that 
little fellow, so full of life and 
eager for some fun. Yet it is 
doubtful if he will ever have 
the chance to feally play. 
The parents of this boy and 
girl are hard-working people, 
well thought of and pros- 
perous, as prosperity goes 
these days. But they were 
poverty-stricken in another _ 
sense. They were robbing their children of 
their birthright. 


OT far from these folks lives a family 
not so well-to-do. Three girls are in 
the family, the youngest three, the oldest 
eight. And oh, the fun those girls have! 
Their daddy, jolly fellow and good man 
that he is, is not so old that he does not 
know what growing children like. 
He has built a teeter-totter back of the 
house. He has built a rough enclosure by 
the side of the garage, and actually paid 





Fig. 2 


out $1.50 for sand to put there for the girls 
to play in. Then, too, in spare time he has 
erected a dandy swing by suspending an 
old tire from a bar held up by two posts. 
And his youngsters, today, are healthy, 
active, alert, happy and contented. 

“Oh, yes,” he laughingly agreed, “I con- 
sider the time and money spent on the 
playground equipment for the children the 
best investment I ever made.” 

No doubt he is right, for those girls will 
look back on their childhood with pleasant 
memories. They are happy and contented. 

From a financial standpoint this father 
may be —. But his wealth—unlimited 
wealth—lies in realizing that a parent who 
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By D. R. Van Horn 


bears the responsibility of 
bringing souls into the 
world, also bears the responsibility of keep- 
ing those young lives contented. Many 
a child has been soured and his whole 
temperament altered, by early unhappy 
environment. 


peer of the following devices can be 
easily made, and need not cost more 
than a few cents or dollars. One device 
might appeal to you, while another may 
not. But one of them will surely fit your 





Fig. 1 


child’s need and add much to his happiness. 

For a home-made circus, and for fun the 
year around, the Ferris wheel shown in 
Fig. 1 can’t be beat. To make it, set two 
posts in the ground, three and one-half feet 
apart. Brace each post well. Then find 
two old rake wheels and to’ them attach 
the two 2 x 8-inch pieces as shown. Bore a 
hole in the top of each post and mount the 
wheel-frame. Unless the wheels fit the 
pipe very tightly, it will be necessary to 
drill through each hub and the pipe and key 
them with bolts. The ends of the arms are 
held solid by two hardwood rods driven to a 
fit in holes and anchored with nails. 

With one youngster holding the lower 
rod, the other fellow climbs up through the 
frame, stands on the pipe and then grasps 
the other rod. Once a boy (or girl) is on 
each end, the wheel is kept in motion by 
kicking against the ground, each time it 
comes within reach. The height can, of 
course, vary, but if the uprights are long 
enough to bring the rods, at the lowest point, 
at least four or five feet from the ground, 
the fun will be increased. 

Fig. 2 shows the sand pile properly en- 
closed. The sand should be kept within 
bounds by a wall of concrete or lumber 
and preferably covered up so as to keep 
cats and dogs out. 


SS the simplest playground unit 
is the merry-go-round. If there is a 
stump nearby, the work connected with 
setting the support can be done away with 
as the suggestion in Fig. 3 shows. 

Any child would like the novel double- 
deck swing (Fig. 4). This swing differs 
from the ordinary swing in two respects. 
First, it is a double-decked affair, with one 


seat above the other. The spring attach-. 
ment will add a lot of fun, too. e spring 
is a single leaf from an old bu or auto 
spring, which is bolted to the horizontal 


piece, and with two long clevises made from 
round iron bolted to the eyes 


/~O" ——————+{ of the leaf. Then the rope is 


x tied to these. Even if you 
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Stump 


ee 
Fig. 3 
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only make it a “‘single- 
decker” the spring will make 
it bounce and give lots more 
fun. than will the ordinary 
swing. [Continued on page 117 
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“Guide to Better Homes” 
sent free — a valuable 
book on home furnish- 


ing and decoration. 
Write Dept. F, today. 
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Built This Cottage 
of Old Newspapers! 


ja old newspapers, glued and pressed to- 
gether, is the “lumber” of this cottage built 
at Rockport, Mass. by Ellis F. Stenman. The 
paper ‘‘lumber’’ was made weather-and-water 
proof by the usé of 


Water-Spar 
water -puof Varnisn 


and Enamels 


Gives floors, furniture and woodwork a rich beautiful finish that 
stands hard wear and cannot be harmed by water. Even scalding wa- 
ter will not turn the finish white! Seethe submerged finished wood 
panel in your dealer’s window. Comesclear and in brilliant colors. 


Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes—the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
von sates Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint and Varnish Factories -~.......:0:s0see 


.«- Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles,Cal., 
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Making a Concrete 


Walk 


HERE is nothing hard about making concrete walks (except 
the concrete). .Anybody who can mix cement, sand and 
pebbles together according to rule can build a walk that 

will last. 

Three things you must have are cement, sand and pebbles or 
stones. Another thing I almost forgot is water. Tools required 
for mixing and laying the concrete are shovel, wood-float, barrel 
to hold water, pail to dip water, screen for sifting sand, wheel- 
barrow for hauling concrete. 

To start at the beginning, you should lay five or six inches of 
well-tamped cinders to place the walk on. Dig out about ten 
inches deep where the walk is to be, and tamp the cinders down. 
Then put in forms to keep the sides of the walk straight. Some 
rough pieces of 2 x 4-inch material will do. Space them as far 
apart as the width of the walk, and keep the forms on both sides 
the same height, so the walk 


By 
J. S. McClure 
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and fill the other sections. 
This provides expansion 
joints in the walk. 

Keep the walk wet for 
five or six days after the 
concrete has become firm. 
A good plan is to cover it 
with earth, or canvas, a : 
and wet it down every Laying one section at a time 
day. Don’t “throw the 
earth on until the concrete has set firmly, though. Moist straw 
can be used instead of earth. 

The dealer from whom you buy your cement can most likely 
furnish some free booklets, containing lots of illustrations, telling 
just how to put in the forms for walks and steps, how to mix and 

lay the materials, and how much 

















will be level across. If the 
walk slopes, make the slope of 
each form the same. To hold 
the forms firmly in place, drive 
stakes in and nail to the 2 x 4’s. 
Put enough time on this pre- 
diminary work to be sure it is 
done mght. If the forms are 
not solid, or if they are not of 
uniform slope, the finished walk 
will show it. 


ITH the cinder foundation 
and the forms taken care 
of, you can tackle the job of 
mixing concrete. Use one part 








cement, sand and gravel will be 
needed. If he has no booklets, 
and can’t tell you where to get 
them, write The Farm Journal. 
The Editor will tell you. 


aqd«€ 


Kinds of Bees 


H1ERE are six or more races 

of bees, but none of them are 
native to North America. The 
two races common to the United 
States are the black or German 
race and the brown or golden 
bees from Italy. 








of cement, two of sand, four of 
pebbles or crushed stone. If 

















Clean sand, well sifted, means strong concrete 


bank-run sand (containing gravel) is used, run it through a 
quarter-inch screen. What goes through can be used for sand 
and what is left on the screen can be used for pebbles. The sand 
and pebbles must be free from clay, shale, and other impurities 
that weaken concrete. 

Measure out the cement, sand and pebbles in the proportion 
of 1: 2: 4, and mix dry by shoveling back and forth four or five 
times. Then add water a little at a time until the mixture is 
about like jelly. If you have a mixer, or can rent one, mixing 
is an easy job. 

Fill the forms with the concrete; and level off by placing a 
board on edge across the forms, and drawing it along. After the 
forms are filled and leveled, trowel the surface with a wooden 
float until smooth. 


je prevent heaving of the walk in freezing weather, fill the 
forms by sections. That is, measure off and put in a cross- 
piece every three or four feet, and fill every other section. See 
“nogre at upper right hand corner of page. After the concrete 

hardened in the sections filled first, take out the cross-pieces 


The German or black bees 
are thought to have been in- 
troduced into this country be- 
fore 1763. The German bee is rather small and almost black, 
with more or less indistinct bands of whitish hairs about the 
abdomen. These bees have their good qualities as well as 
bad. They are excellent workers, especially in windy damp 
climates like that of England. However, in this country their 
good qualities are decidedly offset by their objectionable 
features. When a hive is opened the bees fly from the combs at 
the slightest provocation. The queen is hard to distinguish from 
the workers. The greatest objection to the German bee is its 
susceptibility to European foul-brood. 

The Italian bees have much to commend them, and although 
introduced many years later than the black bees they are the most 
popular variety in the United States today. There are two quite 
similar varieties—the golden, which has a brighter color, and the 
leather-colored or three-banded Italian. 

The Italian bees are usually gentle and easily handled. The 
queen is easily distinguished by her superior size and long yellow 
abdomen. She does not attempt to hide and so is easily , Ricwse 5 
The bees of this variety are just as good workers as the blacks, 
but they do not make their cappings quite so white. This, however, 
is of minor importance since so much of the honey produced toda: 
is extracted. The Italians are not immune to European foul- 
brood, but their resistance is good. 
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Level the fill before troweling 
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Leone you were a boy, 


did you ever rollasnow- 
ball until it became so large 
that finally you couldn’ t even 
budge it? How happy you 
were with its great size! But 
under the rays of the sun your 
wondrous snowball melted 
away. 


Today some farmers spend 
their money on snowball 
building. The pleasure does 
not last long and there is little 
to show when it is gone. 


How much better to put 
your earnings into permanent 
improvements that continue 
year after year rolling up 
profits and satisfaction for 
you. 


A concrete feeding fhoiod, 
for example, is permanent; 
it prevents the loss of feed and 
increases the yield from your 
stock. 


A concrete manure pit pre- 
serves the seepage of valuable 
fertilizing elements. Its yearly 


savings quickly repay the cost 
of construction. 


Farms offer many similar 
opportunities for makin sub- 
stantial savings by building 
permanently with concrete. 
With Lehigh Cement it is 
easily possible to erect build- 
ings that are storm-proof, rat- 
proof, wear-proof, expense- 
proof, and free from the fear 
of fire. Such buildings willadd 
to your pride, your profit, and 
to the sdineiiiber of your farm. 
You yourself can make many 
permanent farm improve- 
ments with concrete by follow- 
ing the practical suggestions 
given in the Lehigh Farm 
Book. A copy will be gladly 


sent you on request. 


How To Get Permanent Satis- 
faction—Whatever You Build 


1 The first essential, when 
you build, is to get Depend- 
able Materials. Precautions 
should be taken. 





Buy Building Materials from the 
dealer who displays the Blue-and- 
White Lehigh sign. He sells Per- 


manent Satisfaction. 
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MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST ' 


The Snowball that Vanishes with Tomorrow’s Sun 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, f 
Box 15-C, Allentown, Pa. 
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The dealer who insists on 
carrying Lehigh for you, 
often does so in the face of 
constant pressure to offer you 
the ‘‘just as good’’ brand. 
Is it not reasonable to expect 
such a dealer to protect your 
interests in other ways also by 
handling a line of thoroughly 
Dependable Materials? 

Let the Blue-and- White 
Lehigh Sign guide you to a 
reliable dealer. 


2 When you do your own 
concrete work you will find 
the Lehigh special farm book- 
lets most helpful. Just let us 
know the subjects in which 
you are interested. 


On work requiring a con- 
tractor, be sure to employ 
one who uses Dependable 
Materials. It is an indica- 
tion that he also employs 
competent help and puts skill 
and dependability into all 


that he builds. 


Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company 






Allentown, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. 
Chicago, Ill. Spokane, Wash. 


District offices in other principal cities 























END me without cost the Lehigh Farm Book 
— contains SuBgestions for farm improvements, 
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ready for use as a Full Size Bed 


30 Days’ 


If you are not con- 
vinced that this is 
$75 Value you may 
Return the Suite. 


These three Pieces are Large and Comfortable. They are built of solid 
oak finished Golden, or of hardwood, Mahogany finish, and are air-sea- 
soned and kiln-dried. The frames are Sturdy and Massive, with hand- 
some Scrolls on posts. The seats and backs are covered with Brown 
Spanish Artificial Leather that will give enduring service. Seats are 
“‘Non-Sag” construction, with oil tempered coil spring supports, covered 
with sanitary, resilient upholstering materials. Size of bed section is 72 x 
48 inches; length over all is 57 inches. Width of front posts and arms is 
314 inches. Rocker and Chair are Roomy and Comfortable; they are 20 
inches wide between arms, and arms are 3 inches wide. These 2 pieces 
have the same quality-construction, design and finish as the Davenport. 
No matter where you live you can use this splendid Bed Davenport suite for 30 
Days. If at the end of the trial period your satisfaction is not complete; if you 


are not convinced that these 3 pieces are regular $75 value, you may return 
them. I will refund your first payment and all freight charges. The trial will 


ried 
Small picture shows Bed Davenport open, va ee amenable we 





not cost you a penny. Remember you have your choice of 2 finishes, Highly 
Glossed Golden bak or Highly Polished Mahogany. Be sure to state your choice. 

Davenport Requires Little Wall Space—Easy to Operate—The Davenport is 
especially desirable for Medium sized homes. When closed it takes up only 57 inches 
wall space; yet when open it makes a very comfortable bed for two people. It is easy to 





operate—opens with one simple motion. You do not sleep on the upholstery, but on a 
separate and comfortable bed-spring built into the Davenport; there are 2 sets of springs, 


one in seat, the other in the bed section. Bedding 
remains in position within the Davenport, when it " 
is closed. Order No. TA4245. Sale Price $59.95. 


Terms $1.00 with Order, $4 Monthly. ¢ 


Spear & Co 


Dept. A-201 
Home Furnishers for the People of America 








ttsburgh, Pa. 
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Trial 


It will pay you to own this Doubie-Service, Bed Davenport | this suite will last many years. The advantages of the Bed 
Suite. By day it is a Comfortable Living Room Suite. By | Davenport are many: you are always ready for the unex- 
night, the Davenport is easily transformed into a cozy bed. | pected guest. You can now have friends stay overnight 
The Colonial design of these pieces is most attractive; you | whom you could not accommodate before. Or, here is the 
will be delighted with the high-quality upholstery. The su- | extra bedroom that the family has long needed. The Complete 
perior materials and honest construction are assurance that | Suite will be sent anywhere on 30 Days’ Home Trial. 


Sale Price °$9.95 


Easy Monthly Payments 








How to Realize Your 
Home Beautiful 


You can have Now the Home of fj 
Your Dreams, the home that will % 
be one of the finest in your 
neighborhood. The first step is 
to get My Big Free Catalog. Send 
forit now. A pleasant hour with this 
Home Furnishing Guide will be a Revela- 
tion. You will find one of the biggest varieties of Home pings 
in the World. And though you settle with me on Easy Monthly 
Payments my prices are much lower than cash-down prices 
elsewhere. My merchandise has Pb satisfactory for nearly 
35 yvears,and my Dignified Confidential Credit has been a boon 
to Handreds of Thousands of Families. 
My Big Free Book shows Thousandsof Bargainsin Furniture 
and Everything for the Home. It also shows a big selection of 
ifts for all occasions and holidays: Boys’ Autos, Coaster 
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Davenport Suite as described above. En- 
@ closed is $1 first prymest. It is understood that {¢ ot, the end of the 30 days’ trial 
I will send 00 thiy. Order No. TAS, Price $59.95. Title 

log also. 
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Notes for Radio Owners 


By L. H. Cobb 


Give Your Set a Chance 


HETHER you make your set or buy it, do not condemn 

it hastily. Electricity is like what a friend said of his 

sheep. He declared he always felt like kicking a dead 
sheep, because it never tried to get well. 
and tumbled over dead. 

Any slight disconnection in an electrical circuit gives utter 
silence. A tiny piece of anything that conducts electricity between 
condenser plates will do about the same. A nut may loosen and 
permit a lug to rise and break contact. Something may get 
between the tube post and the socket spring. 

Trifles, all of them, but each will put the radio out of commission 
until fixed, and here is where the man who knows the inside of his 
set has the advantage over the man who knows only how to turn 
the dials. Many of the latter get disgusted before they have even 
learned to turn them rightly. Avset that gives the most perfect 
reproduction when rightly tuned may make the portraits on the 
wall shiver while one is learning the trick. 


Radio Set Only as Good as Its 
Antenna-Ground 


— is one point that many who buy radio sets do not fully 
understand, and because of it they get much less value from 
their set. With any set the antenna can be made so it will not 
give half the volume that it might, and still the owner may imagine 
he has his antenna perfect. 

The antenna system includes the ground as well. From the 
point where it enters the ground to the most distant point of the 
antenna wire should be not 
more than 150 feet. The ground 


It just gave a squeak 


it, and the switch to turn it in or out, is where the antenna wire 
comes into the house, though it works all right as long as it is 
outside the set cabinet. It must not be inside the cabinet. 


Squealers in the Country 


bien hear a lot about the squealing of regenerative sets. It 
comes mostly from town set-owners. 

The new three-circuit tuners do not squeal badly, and to do with- 
out regeneration means to buy and keep up one or more tubes not 
needed otherwise. For farm sets the squeal is not likely to worry 
any one anyway, and authorities have shown that regeneration 
increases volume as much as one and one-half stages of audio 
amplification. 

You can not get even local stations well on a one-tube set not 
using regeneration, while with it you can get 1,000 to 1,500 miles 
quite nicely with a good single-tube set. 

Why heed the cry about squealers, when it will cut down the 
volume or make you keep up extra tubes, and when you will bother 
no one? Besides, even a regenerative set can be readily tuned 
without squealing when the tuning is properly learned. If I were 
a farmer looking for a set at moderate cost, I would insist on all 
the regeneration I could get. 


Keep the Connections Tight 


O matter how well a set is constructed, how tightly we turn 

the nuts on our batteries, how securely we have turned down 
the screws in our binding-posts, we will sometimes have loose 
connections. We may be so sure that they are tight that we throw 
away a perfectly good set of batteries, or send our storage battery to 
the charger prematurely, only 
to discover at last, when all 





wire should be very heavy in- 
sulated copper wire, No. 16 or 
heavier, and if it does not 
attach directly to a cold-water 
pipe should have at least three 
connections three feet or more 
apart to as many pieces of 
gas-pipe driven four or five feet 
into damp ground, or to pieces 
of copper buried as deep. 

The antenna proper should 
be as high as you can readily 
make it, and should never be 
less than five or six feet higher 
than any building close to it. 
Thirty-five feet is a good height 
if in the open. The lead-in 
should be as short as possible, 
and where near the house it is 
best to use insulated wire, and 
to keep it from contact with 
the building with porcelain in- 
sulators. 

A long, high antenna and a 
good ground will, by the in- 
cre volume, make the set 
less selective, but this is not 
often troublesome in the coun- 
try away from local stations, 
and where it is troublesome 
it can be reduced by having 
a selectoformer or interference 
eliminator so arranged that it 
can be switched in or out at 
will. Most of these devices 
cut down the volume generally 
and make the set tune more 
sharply, but I find they really 
help tone and volume on the 
very low stations on my set. 

I always switch mine in 
when listening to stations un- 
der 300 meters. I use a simple 
ten-turn primary and 36-turn 
secondary tuning-coil for my 
eliminator. The antenna is 
connected to the beginning of 
the primary, andthe ground 
to the end; the beginning of 
the secondary goes to the an- 
tenna post of the set and the 
end to the ground post. 

I keep the coil some distance 


is nigh, 
evening sky. 


chair, 


string of pearls 


’Ginny girls. 


through the Rye! 


brew blues? 
as you choose 
spirit’s dream . . 


a scream! 


loam 


our home. 


speech, 


chair, 





The Music in the Air 


There’s music in the upper air, not just when morn 
But when the twilight shadows come to veil the 
So when the chores at last are done, pull up an easy 
And tune the radio to catch the music in the air! 
“The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, are like a 
O take me back, O ‘take me back to ’Gin, ’Gin 
The price of eggs is 30 cents, and cauliflower’s high. 
For all the lads they smile on me while coming 
“‘O honey, honey doan you know, I’se got de home- 
Your winter hat may be broad-brimmed or turban 


O thou sublime sweet evening star, rest on my 


Red Riding Hood she saw the wolf, and then let out 


“‘Some vegetables require, of course, a light and sandy 
’Tis just a love nest (tum te tum) that we can call 


The price of chicken feed is high, but less in quantity, 
So roll ’em, girls, roll ’em—my Swiss miss misses me!”’ 


There’s music in the evening air and there is also 


To entertain or edify, to kill the time or teach. 
So put your good old slippers on, and pick an easy 


Tune up the radio to catch the music in the air! 
—Elsie Duncan Yale. 


other things fail, that some- 
thing is loose. 

One time I found that a post 
of my detector tube did not 
make a good connection, and 
filing it a trifle to brighten it 
did the job, while at another 
time I had to bend the socket 
prong up a little. Recently a 
sputtering began, and I went 
over my set three times before 
I finally discovered that the 
nut on a rheostat post had 
loosened slightly. A loose con- 
nection makes a splendid imi- 
tation of static, and gets by 
many times under that disguise. 


Soldered Connec- 
tions Are Best 


OU can make a good con- 
nection with bare wire, and 
if you are particular about it 
have it neat, but there is a 
danger of the wire corroding 
enough to make a resistance, 
or loosening enough to become 
noisy. Ifa solder lug is sol- 
dered to each terminal and 
securely fastened by the nuts 
on the binding-posts or the 
screws, as the case may be, there 
is not much danger of the 
connection becoming faulty. 
Radio currents are weak, 
and a small leak will make the 
signals fainter; and this is 
especially true of the current 
before it has passed through 
the first tube. You can not be 
too careful, therefore, about 
soldering and insulating the 
antenna lead-in, ground leads, 
or the connections of the first 
tuning-coil. You need to save 
all the current you can here. 
Current losses are always det- 
rimental, but not so damaging 
after passing the tuning-coil. 
Use resin-core solder, for 
acid core is not suited to co 
per wire, and is likely to t 
In @ poor connection. 








from the set. A good place for 
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The Latest Dope 


on Hoppers v.2ie 


suffered air-attacks. The coming of the locusts, back in 

the sixties and seventies, caused as much of a stir as any 
fleet of bombing squadrons possibly could. Settlers in the Middle 
West sometimes lost the entire year’s crop through the ravages 
of the Rocky Mountain locust. The creatures came in immense 
swarms, so thick that they darkened the entire sky. 

But, excepting the periodical cicada, or 17-year locust, which 
belongs to a different family, locusts in the true sense of the word 
really do not exist any more. Even the Rocky Mountain locust, 
which formerly bred on the eastern slopes of the great divide and 
then migrated eastward in search of food, has become an ordinary 
grasshopper since the homesteading of his breeding ground. The 
accompanying cultivation caused millions of the eggs to be de- 
stroyed annually. 

But the grasshopper is still a menace. In some of the western 
states there are mass-meetings every spring to discuss the “‘grass- 
hopper scourge.”” Civic organizations as well as business men 
co-operate with the extension workers in teaching farmers how to 
eradicate the pest. In Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota and other western states, even Indiana and 
Ohio, farther east, the grasshopper pops up from time to time to 
do much damage. In some of these states it is an annual affair. 


| ONG before there were aeroplanes farmers of the Middle West 


HERE are three methods of controlling grasshoppers—me- 

chanical, by means of poison bait, and destroying the eggs by 
fall plowing and crop rotation. None of these, however, will help 
an awful lot unless there is thorough co-operation of all the 
farmers of the neighborhood. Mechanical traps, such as hopper- 
dozers, have been used successfully in some of the far-western 
states, but the topography has to be just so. The outlay for 
making or buying the hopper-dozer is usually pretty high, too. 
And then all of the grasshoppers are never caught. 

The hopper-dozer usually consists of a large, water-tight gal- 
vanized pan or trough, with a light wooden frame at sides and back, 
and a canvas or strong muslin cloth tacxed tightly to the frame. 
A mixture of water and cheap kerosene oil is placed in the trough, 
a team of horses hitched to the “dozer,” and it is then dragged 
over the field. As the ground is covered, the grasshoppers in- 
stinctively jump and are attracted by the white cloth. They 
jump toward it, fall back into the pan, and the oil is sure death. 
Bug experts, however, do not recommend the dozer so much as 
they do the poison-bait method. 

Poison bait is the main control method, and it is cheap, too. 
The standard formula recommended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the various agricultural colleges is: 
Wheat bran, 100 pounds; crude arsenic, five pounds; cane molasses 
(black strap), two gallons; amyl acetate, three ounces. For the 
last item, amyl acetate, you can use one pint of lemon juice or a 
quart of orange juice. 

The bran and arse- 
nic are first of all 
thoroughly mixed to- 
gether, and the mo- 
lasses, diluted with 
about twelve gallons 
of water, is mixed 
with the amyl ace- 
tate and this fluid 
poured over the bran 































Above, home-made 
mixer for poison bait 
‘used by a group of 
Nebraska farmers 


Right, the broadcast 
seeder used for sow- 
ing the bait 














By 


and thoroughly mixed with it to make a damp, but not sloppy, 
mash. This bran mash is then broadcast at the rate of about 
eight or ten pounds an acre. The cost of this method of control 
ranges from 15 to 25 cents an acre, exclusive of the labor. 

The practical success of this method is much greater than that 
of using dozers. While the labor and cost of the hopper-dozer is 
greater, and while it can not be used in heavy stands of crops, it 
only kills about 50 or 60 per cent of the grasshoppers. The poison 
bait, will kill about 80 or 90 per cent of the hoppers present, with 
one application. 


N Wisconsin a still cheaper formula has been discovered by 
C. L: Fluke and A. A. Granowsky. It consists of sawdust, 100 
pounds; sodium arsenite, one quart; salt, five pounds; molasses, 
one gallon; water, ten gallons. The Wisconsin experts claim 
that. this is fully as efficient as the formula formerly used. Applying 
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Hopper-dozer with cloth back, showing construction 


it at the rate of ten pounds an acre the cost is about eight cents. 
The application of 125 tons of sawdust, mixed with 45 barrels of 
salt, 26,000 gallons of molasses and 600 gallons of sodium arsenite, 
gave the farmers of the Door county peninsula a record crop. 
Many of them claimed a 100 per cent crop for the first time in 
40 years. 

The amount of water to include depends on the moisture condi- 
tions of your locality. The object is to apply the bait when the 
grasshoppers are still young. While the old ones will also “bite,” 
the young ones can be killed much easier and with less effort. 

While the grasshoppers are pests and parasites, yet the poor 
things are also bothered with parasites that feed on them. They 
have body-worms caused by the larve of several varieties of flies. 
The mother fly will lay her eggs on stems of grass and leaves, and 
when the grasshopper feeds on this forage, the eggs enter his 
stomach and stay there until hatched. The result is the tiny worm. 
Some seasons the whole crop of grasshoppers is kept down by 
these parasites. 

However, it is poor policy to depend on these body-worms to 
help us much in killing off the grasshopper. Practically, they don’t 
help much more than the little boy who follows the hay-rack with 
a hand rake and stops now and then to squeeze a hopper between 
his fingers, to make it “spit tobacco juice.’ 

Feed the grasshoppers bran or sawdust bait. They like it and 
flop. But keep the cows off the baited field, or they are likely to 
flop, too. 
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Home Weaving 


READ in The Farm Journal a few months ago an article about 
home weaving. I wish to give you my experience. I have 
been weaving at home as a side-line for the past 18 years and 
consider myself a practical weaver. The way I have conducted 
mon weaving it has been profitable. I make all kinds of rugs and 
t that can be made on a two-harness hand loom. y rag 
filler rugs are most profitable. It depends, too, on the lo- 
sale you are in. Here in my locality there are lots of people who 
prefer home-made rugs and carpet to those made by institutions 
and large manufacturers. 

Weaving is quite an art and it takes lots of work and patience 
to make a success of it. Never go in deeper than you can see your 
way out. But weaving can be run profitably if a person is any 
kind of weaver and has some help and some money to invest; 
otherwise I would not encourage anybody to start same, espe- 
cially if you have many dependents. Another point is this: 


You should have steady work and see that you get ready cash 
when the carpet or rugs are made. 


Clinton V. Haas. 
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"Td Buy Another Fordson’ 


“If I were to invest in more as much in the same length 
farm power today it would be working day. 
another Fordson.” 


















“During the three years I 
This expression of U. C. Davis have used the Fordson,” says 
of Flatwillow, Montana, after Davis, “I have handled on the 
three years of farming with a _— average of 200 acres of wheat, 
Fordson, is indicative of the 95 of corn, 20 of oats and 25 
satisfaction of half a million 


acres of hay each year. All 
Fordson owners. 


the work has been done with 


Dependable Fordson power the Fordson. It is big enough 
gives plenty of help at just the to handle a 6 to 8 horse load 
right time and enables one and small enough for any one 
man to accomplish many times horse job. 


Get into the heavy work of seed bed 
preparation this year with Fordson power 
to help you. The new payment plan makes 
it easy for every farmer to have a Ford- 
son. See the nearest Ford dealer today. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Fordson 
$495 


f. o. 6. Detroit 
Fenders and Pulley Extra 










U. C. Davis of Flatwillow, Mon- 
tana finds his Fordson a big help 
toward making a better seed 
bed. Drawn from photograph. 












Oide Tan 


Harness Models 





Write for our new catalog showing our new 
models of the famous Olde Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Harness, at new low prices. Olde Tan 
is made extra heavy, of only the strongest 
hides, perfectly tanned, and has the “Buckle- 
less Buckle,” which is far stronger than the 
ordinary buckle, cannot slip. These 
features alone give Olde Tan marvelous 
strength and durability—but, in additio 
many more years have added to its life 
by. Metal-to-Metal construction at every 

int of greatest strain and friction—mak- 

g it the harness supreme. Get it on 30 





days’ trial. Don't pay for 4 months if you 
keep it. If not satisfied, send it back at our 
expense. 






¥ § ; . * ote 
Don’t Pay for 
Months 
Ask for This Great Offer 





| Metal-to-Metal 


One of the m la t 
which Olde Tan Harness is 
reinforced by Metal-to-Metal 





“Mail Coupon for 
Free Catalog! 


trial, $7.50 per month. Or nothing 
pay for 4 months, if you prefer. But you must 
act quick! Write for free book TODAY! 











#=BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-03 == 
2843 W. 19th Street Chicago, Ill. 

Figene cond me free your Olde Ten Harnen Bock 

Offer'on Olde Tan Harness. sacs chant 


Print yout name and address plainly 
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New Low 
- Prices ~ 
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On the Trail of Alien Insects 


AST summer the North 
German Lloyd liner 
Bremen docked at Hoboken, N. J., 

and three-year-old Ellen Wirth, of Des 


Moines, Iowa, smiling and innocent, walked | 


down the gangplank. She carried an apple 
in one hand and an orange in the other. 
United States Customs Inspector Bush, 
who was acting under orders from the 
Federal Horticultural Board to allow no 
plants or plant material to enter the port 
without the proper credentials, spied the 
forbidden fruit. 

He told the little girl and her mother 





By L. S. Richardson 


our ports in the past, 
only to be discovered and 
destroyed before they could make their 
escape into the fields and orchards, and there 
complete their nefarious work. The inci- 
dent shows the fine-toothed-comb method 
the inspectors of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board are using to stop invading 
bugs. 

More than half of the army of bugs 
which annually suck and chew away our 
wealth by the millions of bushels and bales 
have come into this virgin country from 
abroad. At least 100 of these introduced 
pests are of major impor- 
tance, but there are many 
times that many of lesser 
importance. Altogether, it 
has been estimated, the 
cost of feeding and fighting 
this foreign army is more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year. 
In bad years it is much 
more. Think of it! Two 
hours of every day’s work 
on the farm and in the 
arden and orchard go to 
eed these boarders. 








Can of mangoes found on Mexican steamer 


that certain plants and fruits were not 
allowed to come in from foreign countries 
because of the great danger of harmful 
insect pests coming in as “stowaways.” 
They told him that the apple was from 
Oregon and the orange from California, all 
of which was probably true, but as there 
was no documentary evidence to prove 
these statements, the inspector had to do 
his duty and take the apple and orange as 
contraband. 

The incident was too much for a news- 
paper reporter standing by. He wrote a 
piece for his paper about the “naughty 
man taking away the little girl’s apple.” 
It was printed all over the country, because 
it was so intensely touching. It aroused 
sympathy for the little tot and many people 
were indignant at “‘such a silly trivial action 
on the part of a great big overgrown official,”’ 
or words to that effect—a common re- 
action of the public. 


ier reporter may have been ignorant 
of the real reason for the law which the 
inspector was aiding to enforce, or he may 
have merely been a good reporter bent on 


OST of these pests we 
now have came in with 
lants and plant products before there were 
ioe of any kind to stop them. Big nursery 
concerns in Europe used to ship tons of 
cull plants without order to department 
stores, florists, and even to auctioneers, to 
be sold or given away. The use of this 
country for so long a time as a dumping 
ground has resulted in the establishment of 
this large number of serious pests. Many of 
the insects which came to this country were 
not known to be harmful, for in their own 
country they were held in check either by 
their natural parasitic enemies or by other 
unfavorable conditions. When a ar- 
rived here, however, they found with the 
varied climate and plant life a better place 
to live than the one they left. Some of 
them have become more destructive ‘ere 
than they were in their native countries. 
Some of them have lost their pono for 
their natural plant food and found appetites 
for plants growing here. 

It took years to get laws passed that 
would stop the wholesale shipment of plants 
and plant products from _pest-invested 
countries and to provide for the inspection of 
those allowed to enter. [Continued on page 42 





giving his paper a sentimen- 
tal and human-interest story. 
Nevertheless, he failed to tell 
how much devastation and 
ruin to the crops of America 
there might have been in the 
confiscated fruit. Many of 
our serious insect pests and 
plant diseases have come into 
this country in just that way. 
I do not know whether or 
not the entomologists who 
later inspected the fruit found 
any moth, fly or worm smug- 
gling its way into the land 
of the free, but that does not 
matter. There are plenty of 

















other instances on record where 
ful insects have come to 


Plants and trees brought in as baggage 
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nation’s sleep habits 

















EE how evenly 
the body is sup 


CThe Beautyrest : 


a super mattress-+-only 


A 
THE GRACELINE (akewood BED 


One of 28 wonderful - 
new Graceline designs $2075 











a Through scientific research, The Sim- 
mons Company is contributing to the 
public knowledge concerning sleep and 
is building correct sleepequipment which 
makes this necessity available to all, 











z. 8 ventilators keep 4. Durable cover. 
it fresh and sweet Roll edges improve 





ported, the small coils 





shaping to every curve 
in all sleep positions. 
Your spinal column 








rests in the most easy 
and natural position 





2. Thick layers of the bed’s appearance 


cotton add comfort 5. Felted cotton sur- 
rounds sides and ends 


3. More than 625 
coils in fabric pockets 6, Pockets cut open 





adjust to your body show lively springs 





* 8 <0,000,000 for cosmetics; only 
$70,000,000 for mattresses. These 
purchases of America in 1924 will 
startle every thinking woman. Only 
one-twelfth the sum spent for cos- 
metics was invested in sound sleep 
that keeps true beauty young. 


But last year a widespread change 
began, A new and radically differ- 


ent super-mattress was introduced 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY « NEW YORK =. 


SS, MMONS 


eautprest Mattress 


ILT FOR SLEEP 


—the Beautyrest. Its hundreds of 
sensitive springs, live air, and buoy- 
ant cotton coax every muscle and 
nerve to relax and rest. Huge out- 
put makes its price strikingly low. 


Its success was immediate, Count- 
less thousands now enjoy the sound 
sleep thaterases lines of fatigue and 
nightly renews vital charm. Are 
you building beauty from within? 


CHICAGO «+ 


ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Women who prize their beauty, 
men who value their energy were 
only waiting for a chance to heed 
the warning of the noted psychol- 
fj ogist, Dr. I. H. Coriat. In a scien- 
tific article he says, in substance: 


The brain is kept awake by the 
messages it is constantly receiv- 
ing from tense muscles. When 
the muscles finally relax and stop 
sending their irritating impulses 
: to the brain, we go to sleep—and 
en not before. 


Any dealer can supply you. See 
the widest range in stores with 
a SIMMONS SLEEP DEPARTMENT. 
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All America is heeding 
this warning about 
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THE GRACELINE ojalem BED 
With exclusive seamless Graceline moulding 


titty, 


1 


THE FAMOUS ACE SPRING 
America’s favorite bedspring. Adjusts to 
everycurve, Will not sag. Lasts a 
lifetime. Huge production cuts $1975* 


its priceto . « « 6 


*N ote: Freight rates make prices slightly 

higher in the South and also west of the 

Missouri River. Beautyrest and Ace are 
the same prices in Canada as U. S. 





the bed, spring or 
mattress you buy 
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24inches long,7 or 
8 point. Ask your 
Hardware Dealer 
to get this saw for 


SIMONDS 


HOME and FARM SAW 
Your assurance that this Simonds 
Saw is a quality product is to be 
found in the fact that “The Saw 
Makers,” established in 1832, 
could not afford to make anything 
other than a quality saw. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 











Twice as Many 
'WOODMANSE 
-, Wind Mills Sold 







Last year{wiceasmany 
ay Woodmanse Windmills 
Wa weresoldas before. Why? 
Because Woodmanse 
gives the utmost in wind- 
: mill values —Simplicit 
—Sturdiness—Dependability —Long Life 
—Freedom from Repair Expense. Get the facts 
about the Woodmanse that have revolutionized 
windmill construction. Thorough oiling system. 
Renew oil but once a year. Runs 1n lighter winds. 
More powerful. Parts can not become loose. 
Catalog free. Write today, addresco Dept. 3 
-WOODMANSE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ml. 


WOODMANSE 


WwinnD ee on oe) 
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Backed by 50 
years success. 





















BE THE FIRST TO USE 
SMOOTH-ON No.l 


and get the credit 


for the saving! 


SMOOTH-ON stops leaks in 
auto radiators, bursted water 
jackets, gear cases, tanks, heat- 
ing boilers and radiators, water, 
gas and steam pipes, etc., in one 
simple application. Keeps bolts, § 
nuts, grease cups, hub caps, etc., from 

loosening and dropping off. Makes 

handles tight on tools, kitchenware, 

Get door knobs, canes, etc. Holds well 


















or concrete. 


Needed everywhere and when 
used as directed makes big sav- 
ings and ty many nuisances. 
Repair Book FREE if you men- 
tion this magazine. 


Get Smooth-On No, 1 in 7-oz. 
1 or 5-Ib, tin at nearest hard- 
ware store. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. y 
Dept. 40, 574 ary ve. 
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The Trail of Alien Insects «zz. 


During the four years prior to the establish- 
ment of the Plant Quarantine Act in 1912, 
at least seven major plant pests came in 
and became established beyond hope. of 
eradication. The best that we can hope to 
do is to prevent them from spreading farther 
within our borders, by interstate quaran- 
tines. Since the passage of the Act in 1912 
only one of importance has gained entrance. 
This is the pink boll-worm of cotton, which 
drifted across the border from Mexico with 
the wind, before the bug experts knew it 
was in Mexico. This has been brought so 
nearly under control that it may eventually 
be eradicated. 


Bo there are thousands of other pests 
insect and disease, that have not gained 
entry which should be kept out. The 
Federal Horticultural Board fos compiled a 
classified list, with the home addresses, of 
more than 3,000 of these foreign pests and 
is gradually adding more names to the list. 
It is continually on the lookout for these 
rogues outside our borders and intends to 
leave no leaf unturned or box unopened, 

















Contraband avocados enclosed in bread 


which may hide a single, tiny stowaway 
as they come into port. : 

The only hope these pests have of getting 
into our country is in the weakness of some 
people who, either ignorant of the law or 
disregarding the menace, leave the door 
open. It is these uninformed and un- 
sympathetic folks the federal inspectors 
have to watch. For there is a surprisingly 
large number of ways in which foreign pests 
may still be smuggled in. 

While traveling abroad, a plant-lover sees 
a new plant or flower. He would like to see 
it growing in his own back yard, so he gets 
seeds or cuttings, boxes them up and pro- 
ceeds to bring them home. 


NE day an _ ordinary-looking man 

stepped from the steamer Charlotte M. 
Hall at the Baltimore docks. He carried 
under his arm an ordinary-looking package. 
His answer to the customs inspector as to 
the contents of the package was satisfac- 
tory, but the package aroused the suspicion 
of a federal plant inspector and he took it. 
It was opened and found to contain cotton 
bolls, every one infested with pink boll- 
worm, a most destructive insect. The 
passenger was a southern cotton_ planter 
who had been on a visit to the cotton-fields 
of Brazil. Naturally he was interested in 
the many varieties of cotton he found 
growing there and had gathered more than 
50 different samples of seed and lint which 
he thought would be helpful at home. 

Another thing that helps pests to get in 
is the public appetite for tropical fruit. A 
super-developed craving for avocados— 
alligator pears, they are commonly called— 
has led folks to try to smuggle this fruit 
into the country. 

Alligator pears are denied entry from 
Mexico, Hawaii, and other tropical countries 
because of the Mediterranean fruit-fly. This 
pest almost makes the inspectors turn pale 
with fright when it makes a feint to enter 
our ports. It is now firmly established on 
every continent except that of North Amer- 
ica. It spread to the Hawaiian Islands in 
1910, where it has since caused a serious 
and permanent check upon fruit-growing. It 
infests all kinds of fruit except pineapples 
and bananas. These two are the only 
fruits now allowed to enter the United 
States from infested territory. 

One of the slickest ways to smuggle 


avocados was discovered by an inspector 
in a shipment arriving at Laredo, Tex. A 
shipment of Mexican bread was held up 
the inspector broke a loaf, and discovered 
that every loaf contained an avocado. 


N ordinary milk-can on a Mexican 
steamer headed for the United States 
aroused the curiosity of another inspector. 
He broke the seal and discovered mangoes, 
not milk. Another smuggling attempt was 
frustrated and the fruit-fly again repelled. 

On the docks at San Francisco, before 
the enactment of the Volstead law, twelve 
barrels labeled beer were reposing unsus- 
piciously on the wharf. A heavy trunk 
toppled*from a truck and crashed in the 
head of a beer barrel, exposing to the 
watchful eye of a federal inspector not beer, 
but contraband fruit. 

Religion has also played a part in tearing 
down Uncle Sam’s pest screen. The 
Chinese New Year is an annual event 
when Sing Lee and his brothers must have 
a certain fruit from their native country 
known as pomelos, to make the ceremonies 
complete.- Pomelos are the original grape- 
fruit and as such are very susceptible to 
citrus canker, the disease which caused so 
much havoc in the Florida citrus country 
and which has been brought under control 
only after years of effort and the expendi- 
ture of more than $12,000,000. ‘One clever 
Chinaman knew that dried chestnuts could 
be sent into the United States without any 
embarrassing questions being asked, so he 
packed several boxes full of pomelos and 
olives as well, marked them dried chestnuts, 
and shipped them to Boston. But in 
Boston they are in the habit, ever since the 
famous tea party, of breaking open boxes 
that meet with disap roval and dumping 
them into the sea. The inspectors did not 
overlook these boxes. 

Not long ago an inspector boarded an in- 
coming vessel to inspect passengers’ bag- 
gage. He found in one a small package 














¥ 


Pomelos and olives from China. Pomelos 
were invoiced as dried chestnuts 





containing —— of the coffee plant and 
coffee berries which were being carried back 
home to show the folks. Every berry was 
infested with the Mediterranean fruit-fly. 


| the main, the good citizens want to 

help with the —— and inspection 
service and readily give up contraband 
material. Occasionally, however, some 
folks ‘‘see red’’ when their personal liberty, 


as they call it, is interfered with. They 


often make a great noise, but in the end° 


they must submit. 

This system of protecting the farmers’ 
crops from unnecessary damage and loss 
was not established in a day. It is the 
result of mature deliberation on the part of 
nurserymen, florists, farmers—in fact, all 
interests. Its wisdom has been proved 
many times over. 

A great number and variety of pests 
have been caught and kept out. Last year 
the inspectors collected on imported plants 
and plant products 573 different species of 
insects which they were able to call by 
name, and an additional 251 different species 
which could not be named. 
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NEW STAR SIX TOURING $695, f.o.b. Lansing 


Harnessed Power 


Witnout whip or goad or sweat or strain, the Star 
Car delivers great power—constant and untiring. Power 
that levels hills, that plows through mud or sand, that 
shortens the miles, and lengthens daylight hours. 





Hayes-Hunt bodies—beautiful, roomy, and comfortable, 
make the powerful and economical Star— either Four 
or Six—the outstanding buy in the low-cost field. 





Low-cost Transporta tion 


Built by Pons Motors 


MORE POWER AND SUPERIOR QUALITY 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR 





NEW STAR SIX 


COM. CHASSIS $425 COUPSTER $610 CHASSIS . $620 COUPE - $820. 
ROADSTER . $525 COACH. . $695 TOURING $695 COACH .. . $880 - 
TOURING . $525 SEDAN . . $795 COUPSTER $745 LANDAU SEDAN $975 


Prices, f. o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 West 50th Street, New York 


General Sales Dept.—1819 Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Lansing, Mich. 





Oakland, Cal. 


Toronto, Ont. 
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If your 
radio does not 
do the music 
and the voices 
full justice it 
might be well 





MUSICONE 


Write Dept. 36 for Booklet 
The Crosley Radio Omp. Cincinnati, O- 
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Crosley Radios 1Q75 10:75 























KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE pine B to buy 
and Lawn a, 
Gates, Posts, Barb Wire. 
Prices Lower 
Thanin Years 









“t saved be tiry cents a rod on 300 rods,”* 
says George Wagner, Pike County, Lilinois. 
saved $20 on my $61 order,” declares Ollie 
T Fick 4 County, Indiana,” 
RT - 


Direct From Factory to Farm r 
rec / 
ya SS el aeakk fence- 
Kitselman “‘Y’’ Steel Posts NI 
with Jiffy Fasteners—strongest posts f 
made—drive ’em winter or summer. | 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write now—today—for our FREE 
Catalog of real money saving values. 
KITSELMAR Saeraces 
Box CIE. INDIANA 










Vi 
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et SVAN" We UNVVTS 


Make nes ete Go Farther 


Save the in-between profit by buying direct from 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
sheets, acmaees every operation from the raw material 
to the finis product. 
EDW ARDS: REO” METAL SHINGLES 
ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 
oino-ore nr § ae to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
ing Seam, Painted or Galvanized | 
Rootiags, Sid rand iFalivoard. new senepaads 
Steel ra wey Farm Buildi: Sore of 
GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By e... my rom us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Th of fied cus- 
Somers oveny guar any our buss alivertionment. 
Write today! Get our = 
fully low prices, lasting satsfac- 
tion, Ask for a >S 
151 orfor Garage Book 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
301-351 Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











| Roofing Book 
AND TIMOTHY 


CLOVE BARGAIN 


Red Clover Ly a Timothy (yy 
QQ) eagre ere csc just right to 


90 © at to government teat 2S for f=. & 
: Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy and id 
ese Bu. Bu. me oiiat PLES and isi. catalog FREE. Can 
a a. BERRY SEED ‘SEED Co., Box 609, Clarinda, lowa 

























Camp Sites for Motor Tourists 


ITH the tremen- By H. Louis Raybold 
dous increase in 
motor camping, there has come a 


new business for farm housewives which, 
for profit, rivals chickens, butter making 
and summer boarders. ‘It is the business 
of providing camp sites for the tourist, 
whose number is becoming legion—and the 
end is not yet in sight. 

The supply of desirable camp sites is far 
too small. One can often ride for miles, with 
night coming on, and see no welcoming 
sign of “Camp Site.” This, too, in sections 
that are pretty well settled up 

There are many splen id municipal 
camps, but the farm camp site has a peculiar 
appeal to some tourists. It offers not only 
a greater seclusion, but the very things for 
which the tourist has loaded up his car and 
is daily undergoiug all sorts of discomforts 
to secure, and which the city camp, for all 
its shower-baths and electric lights, seldom 
gives him. He can have baths and electric 
lights at home, but not the rolling meadow, 
the smell of hay in the barns, the sight of 
sleek cattle ambling back at milking time. 


f y-qeo facilities the camp site must have 
in order to be cubis level ground on 
which to pitch a tent, abundant drinking 
water, clean toilets. Land that is practically 
a dead loss is frequently the very place to 
turn into camp sites, particularly if it has a 
bit of view. A corner of the old orchard or 
scrubby pasture can be used. This may 
earn several dollars a night, at the usual 
price of 50 cents a car, right through the 
touring season. Mighty little work, too, 
and at small expense. 

Every farm has its well, but often a pipe 
from a spring will serve the campers nicely. 
At any rate, the handier the water supply, 


the better. The tourist 
will usually have a pail 
or glass jug in which to carry his water. 

The third requisite, a clean and sanitary 
toilet, should be near, but not too near, 
and kept sanitary by frequent and liberal 
drenchings of chlorid of lime. 

With not one extra inducement beyond 
these three, the good wife can put up her 
“Camp Site” signs, one facing each way, 
sit on her vine-shaded porch reading her 
favorite farm paper with one eye and with 
the other watch the cars slow down and 
swing in the drive; cars from all over the 
country, bearing a quiet, orderly folk with 
whom it is pleasant to pass the time of day, 
for the average tourist is a likable person 
who finds in motor camping an opportunity 
to get himself and family into the outdoors. 

Another thing—there might be a little 
stand, not so much to catch the passing 
traffic, although that counts, as to supply 
the wants of those who use the camp sites. 
For milk there is always a demand. The 
camper will buy it on his way in for supper, 
and order a pint or a quart for his breakfast. 
Butter, doughnuts, eggs, an occasional cake 
or loaf of bread or gingerbread—these are 
snapped up gratefully by the hungry tourist 
who so often is fed up on “hot dogs” or 
delicatessen stuff. Home-made root-beer is 
a splendid seller. 


N the very heart of the Catskills there is 

a wonderful site—wonderful because of 
its sparkling water, shaded grounds _ 
view of mountain slope opposite—suppl 
mented by a stand run by the two chil an 
of the household, who are making a very 
considerable sum to lay aside for their 
college education. Incidentally, what they 
learn in balancing [Continued on page 53 

















The pasture corner makes a good tourist camp 
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To Master Brand appearing on Sheet 
Steel certifies that the material so stamped 
has been made to the MASTER BRAND quality 
standards. 


The Master Brand has been adopted by the 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee after 
two years study of a mieans to insure consist- 
ent quality. It assures to the public and to 
the fabricator of Sheet Steel products, depend- 
able quality and service; it protects the man- 
ufacturer who provides a product having a 
recognized definite quality. 


The Master Brand is your evidence that 
the Sheet Steel you buy is of this standard 
quality. The Brand can be applied only by 
mills who have been licensed to use it and 
whose product is subject to regular inspection. 
It represents the quality standard of the Sheet 
Steel Trade Extension Committee... and 
this Committee assures you the standard will 
be maintained. Whatever the requirement, for 
roofs, for water supply tanks, for grain bins, 
for furniture of enduring beauty—for these 
and many other uses in building construction 
and farm and home equipment, Sheet Steel is 
a superior and economical material. 





EEL 
TrID TENSION, COMMITTEE 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 




















with complete assurance of uniform quality 


For the different uses to which it is to be 
put, Sheet Steel is made in a variety of thick- 
nesses and weights (gauges). When exposed to 
the action of the weather, as in roofing, Sheet 
Steel should be of sufficiently heavy gauge 
(never less than 28 gauge), and thoroughly 
galvanized to insure durability. 


Now this Brand assures you: 


First—that the sheets furnished for your 
service are of standard prime quality. 


Second—that they are of the gauge stamped 
on the sheet. 


Third—if galvanized, that the coatings for 
the various gauges and uses are the weight and 
quality established by standard specifications. 


For roofing that protects any kind of a struc- 
ture, from bungalowto hay barn, against light- 
ning, fire and weather, for entire structures 
such as garages, machinery sheds, grain bins 
and for many other forms of farm and home 
equipment, Sheet Steel, which bears the 
Master Brand, can be depended upon to give 
economical and lasting service. A booklet, 
“The Service of Sheet Steel to the Farmer” 
mailed on request. 


The Master Brand on Sheet 
Steel isa certificate of quality, 















































AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
, today a proven 
\\ machine, tried and 
1 tested. ‘ 

When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 


has been sub- 
of service 
WI ND and wear. 
Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 


self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 


| -or will be later, write for 





circular. 
AERMOTOR CO. 
Chicago Dallas Des Moines 


Kansas City 


Minneapolis Oakland 


Backed greatest ae 
in bul stool wi is, 
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At a contest held recently in England, 
Hercules all-steel triple power stump 
puller pulled stumps faster than any 
other method. Quick work—low cost 
and one man does the job. Hand pow- 


us 


er in four speeds, single, double, triple and quadru 


wer. to pull—quick windi: 
eatures. Horse Power Hercules 






Ee 
cable, and other 
most complete, 


the-minute stump pulling outfit made. rite 





for prices and catalog. 
1926 introductory offer. 


B. A. FULLER, 


Pres. 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 


811 29th St 
Centerville, Iowa 


——get my 

















IT’S EASIER TO 


SPRAY your orchard"properly with a depend- 
able “‘F: rend” Seseoee. ‘3 


lts, no 





Ya 


LY 


Single unit motor-pump; straight gear trans- 
mission, no 


chains; low down; short 
turn; large wheels—easy 
draft; adjust packin 

while pumping at hig 

pressure are just a few of 
the many practical fea- 
tures that you'll appreci- 
ate. Write at once for Free Catalog, 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO., 
26 East Ave., Gasport, N. Y. 








The Fascination of Checkers 


NE day Joe Park, who 
is a lawyer as well as a 
crackerjack checker player, had won 
an important case in the circuit court at 
Shelbyville, Mo., when two men informed 
him that he was wanted downstairs in the 
sheriff’s office ‘‘on important business.” 

The “important business” was to meet 
Joe Thompson, former sheriff of Shelby 
county, and the accredited checker cham- 
pion of Northeast Missouri. 

“The crowd about was eyeing me with 
eager interest,” Park told me, ‘and evi- 
dently calculating on my ability to meet 
their champion. 

While I play check- 


By Edgar White 


the squares being numbered 
and the plays sent by postal- 
cards from one contestant to another. 

Telegraph operators having lonely night 
tricks play games with each other, a board 
and men in front of them, indicating their 
moves by wire. 

George Roberts, a Kansas City court 
reporter, used to come up and report cases 
in this circuit just to get an opportunity to 
play checkers with Weaver. He said it was 
difficult to find a man of the La Plata edi- 
tor’s skill. He discovered no foeman worthy 
of his steel in Macon, Roberts said. 

It is told of Rob- 
erts that when he was 





ers, I’m not in the 
championship class, 
and didn’t know why 
they should select me 
to play with their 
expert. But I was 
feeling good over my 
victory in court, and 
something gave me 
a hunch that I’d win 
if I went at it with 
Joe. We played eight 
games, and my op- 
ponent won only one 
of those games. The 
crowd thought I let 
him Have it as an act 
of mercy, but I 
didn’t. He outplayed 
me in that game.” 

Over in Shelby 
county the defeat of 
the long-time checker 
champion was held as a marvelous thing, 
and his victory with thé little round men 
made the 75-year-old attorney more of a 
reputation than did the winning of his case 
in court. 

But this is a world of ups and downs. 
When he returned to his home in La Plata 
Park found that a rival had been stirred 
up in the old home town, and nothing 
would do but that Park should debate for 
the championship with Owen Bullock. 
The result was, Park had won his laurels 
only 24 hours, when he was an unhorsed 
knight and Bullock was the checker cham- 
pion. Joe Dull, a farmer, then came to 
town and defeated Bullock. 


foro it stands that three champions 
have fallen, and Dull is wearing a shaky 
crown that a dozen hands are trying to 
seize. Park has again taken hold of the 
situation, and is planning for a contest that 
will decide the state championship. 

“What we want to know is, who is really 
the best man,” said Park. “As it stands 
we’ve got a townful of champions, and not 
enough medals to go ’’round. We'll beat the 
brush and get all the experts of Macon and 
other counties to come in, offer a prize, and 
find out who is really the checker player.” 

The reason there are so many good 
checker players up at La Plata, Park ex- 
plained, is because there is a nice shady 
park in the center of town, and when a 
game is started over there plenty of friendly 
advisers gather to tell the players how to 
move. 

“Some of the best members of the ‘Ad- 
visory Board’ never played a game that 
anybody saw,” said Park, “but they know 
how a mee ought to be played. They 
admit that. I’ve seen times when the 
crowd around the players out in the park 
made it look like a political speaking. And 
it was a good deal more interesting.” 

The late Jake Weaver, editor of the La 





| Plata Republican, was the acknowledged 


checker king of Macon county, and his 
reputation as a good player was really na- 
tional. At certain seasons he conducted 
games with 50 people all over the country, 





Mother moved, then father jumped 


in Macon county he 
learned of a village 
blacksmith who was 
some pumpkins as 
a checker player and 
rousted him out of 
bed at two o’clock 
one morning. 

“Who the blank- 
ety-blank is that?” 
cried the blacksmith 
from an upper win- 
dow. George gave 
his name and mis- 
sion. ‘Well, we'll 
see,’”’ said the black- 
smith, a bit mollified. 
“But are you sure 
you can play?” 

“Had three draws 
with Jake Weaver, 
Monday.” 

“Good! Just wait 
there a minute and I’ll let you in. Got 
your board?” 

George was a little late in court that day, 
but the judge excused him—the judge, too, 
was a checker player. 


CHECKER king from Hannibal, going 

to Columbia, Mo., for a match game 
with a man there, found a player on the 
train to Macon and the two went into the 
smoking compartment to play. 

“Those fellows change cars at Macon,” 
the conductor said to his brakeman, ‘‘see 
that they get off.” 

“T’ll call out the station.” 

“They won’t hear you,” warned the con- 
ductor, ‘‘you’ll have to jerk the board from 
them and lead them off.” 

After passing Macon the conductor 
thought of the checker players and went 
into the place where they had been playing. 
They were still at it and the brakeman was 
looking on as absorbed as the players! 

Herbert White, who travels for a St. 
Louis wholesale house, went into a cobbler’s 
shop at X to get a shoe mended. The 
shop was empty, but in the little room in 
the rear were two men intently regarding a 
board with little squares on it. One of the 
players was the cobbler, who signed for 
the customer to be patient a little while. 
The other man had his back to the traveling 
man and didn’t look up. 

Getting tired of waiting White returned 
to the hotel. At the supper table he was 
introduced to the editor of the local paper. 

“You ought to give some of these people 
a blast,” suggested the traveler. “I went 
into a shoe shop this afternoon to have some 
work done, and what do you think? The 
cobbler and another man were playing 
checkers! Checkers during business hours! 
What do you think o’ that?” 

“T dunno,” returned the editor calmly. 
“You see, I was the other man.” 

Park says that only a certain percentage 
of people have a “checker mind.” While 
women like a game of checkers, they “play 
for fun” mostly, Park says. The real 
checker player—the person who goes into 
the game for blood—is always a man. 
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Use the coupon—simply fill in your name 
and address and by return mail the ‘‘ Na- 
tional’’ Money-Saving Catalogue will be 
sent you free. 


Fifth Avenue’s smartest fashions are 
shown in its pages—the best styles of 
New York in Men’s, Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s apparel. And you will find all those 
things of taste and beauty that increase 
personal comfort and bring enjoyment. 
Not only in clothing but for the home. 


This year the *‘National’’ Money-Saving 
Catalogue brings you opportunity for 
saving and satisfaction on almost every 
need for the family and the home. 


The Money-Saving Catalogue presents 
for your selection hundreds of the articles 
in which you look for not only usefulness 
but an extra quality; an extra touch of 
taste, greater beauty, comfort or conve- 
nience. 


There are rugs, curtains and draperies 













This 
Catalogue 
Saves you Money on— 
Automobile Tires, and 
everything for the Au- 
tomobile; on Radio, 
Camping Equipment, 
Silverware, Jewelry, 
Kitchen Ware and Cut- 
lery. 

Thereare“‘National” 
Bargains in house fur- 
nishings, rugs, blank- 
ets, comfortables, drap- 
eries, curtains and piece 
goods—all New York’s 
newest designs, all dis- 
tinctive and in good 
taste. 

And everything in 
Wearing Apparel for 
Men, Women and Chil- 
dren. All New York 
Style at ‘‘ National” 
Money-Saving prices. 

Return the coupon, 
send your name and 
address so that we can 
mail your copy of the 
**National’”’ Money- 
Saving Catalogue 














The NATIONAL 
CioaAKk €r SumT Co. 


289 West 24th St. 
New York City 


645 Hardesty Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 










(< Ae UPON will bring you the National’ Money- 


& Saving Catalogue~will bring New York’s 
‘ shopping district to your own fireside. 


to brighten every room of your house; 
wall paper to make new rooms out of old; 
china and linens in which you will take 
genuine pride; household necessities that 
save steps; utensils that make kitchen 
work easier. 


There are things to interest everyone 
—Home things for the women; for the 
men and boys, camp equipment, radio, 
automobile tires and the newest things in 
car accessories. Actually, the ‘‘ National” 
Catalogue is a family book—a book for 
saving on every need of the home. 


Remember that at the ‘‘ National” 
every price is a money-saving price. 


And everything purchased at the “‘ Na- 
tional’’ must give you satisfaction. For 
37 years ‘‘ National” has served millions 
of customers with things of taste, useful- 
ness and higher quality. For 37 years 
‘*National’’ has said to every customer— 
‘*Your money backif you arenot satisfied.” 





























To National Cloak & Suit Company 
289West 24th Street 645 Hardesty Ave. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River 
mail this coupon to our New York house— 
if you live west of the Mississippi River mail 
to our Kansas City house) 

Kindly send me the free copy of the Spring 
& Summer “‘ National’? Money-Saving Cat- 
alogue. 





Address...++e« COCO HEHEHE EEE 


Post Office... 


ee eeeeeeeseeeseeoeseeeees 


State. oc ccccccccccccccccccvccescccccee 


























































_ (Built 
~ This Home 


A NEW WAY 
and Saved 650” 


New skyscra method saves home builders 
thousands of dollars! No middlemen’s profits 
—no waste of costly material—no skimping— 
no worry—half the time! 


Owners tell of actual savings of 
mag 2 —y on singe homes ay bay. Liberty Home own- 
ing direct from miil. umber cut write ce 
= =~ = y — am gee py like this: 
als—lumber, hardware, nails, roof- 

ing, paints included in wholesale y hy He 
price and delivered to you freight with the Sena 





—— (north of Mason and Dixon —D. C. Stine, Md. 
ine and east of Mississippi). “It met all my ex- 
25 Desi Sod quantity "Ths 
M Archi st gns way aa ple are 
= - ing or uses 
aster Architects—latest construc pazins, from $1000 


tion practice—everything planned A ve 
for comfort and convenience. Co- F. E. Davis, N. Y. 
lonial, English, or American design. “It is ‘* 
Homes from 3 rooms at $373 to 7 | 1 t's ® real bless” 
rooms and bath at $1375. Complete erty Home. One of 
with porches, flower boxes, built-in my friends has de- 
alcoves, etc. Some houses with sev- cided to goder, Snes 
eral alternate plans. One andtwo | 3°. Mich 
story. Easy to heat in winter, cool e . 

in summer. Pleasing inside and out. 


FREE PLANS 
Plans, pictures and complete spec- 
ifications gladly mail to you. 
New met clearly explained. 
Know how much more you can get 
for your money. Don’t build until 
you get this y ae book. Mail post 


LIBERTY HOMES Co. 
Dept. C-21 Bay City Michigan 
enw re OO re Oe a ree ee 
Liberty Homes Co., Dept. C-21, Bay City, Mich. 


Please send me your free illustrated book of plans explaining how 
new ‘‘skyscraper’’ construction method will save me money. 
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FENCING ®==#: 
Geom Steel Postsin -} cE 
Barb Wire | malt 

5% Gates 


You Get My New Cut 
Price Bargain Book—IT’S FREE 


I have made a tremendous cut in my prices again 
—a cut that will save you real money. I’ve SS 
my usual low prices way down. That’s why I say 
don’t buy until you get my New 112- 

Price Bargain Book. You'll regret it if you do. 
Send for it today. My 


Freight Paid Cut Prices 


are LOWEST—my Quality is guaranteed HIGH- 
EST. I’ve always quoted lower prices, but with 
my MILLION customers now, I am offering BIG- 
GER bargains than ever. Get my New Catalo; 
see for yourself the money my new cut prices 
save you. Jim Brown, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 3208 
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Everlasting 


Flowers 


By Theresa S. Rogers 
A FLOWER garden can take a lot of one’s 


time—weeding, watering, clipping 

dry ends, arranging, etc. I suggest, 
however, strawflowers; there is not a large 
degree of labor involved in growing them, 
and the dried flowers will keep for months. 
They can be sold for winter bouquets. The 
dried flowers retain all of their original 
color and charm, and are used effectively 
for decoration in baskets and vases during 
the winter. 

Strawflowers, sometimes called ‘Ever- 
lastings,”’ are easy to grow. Plant them in 
any good garden soil. They grow about 
two and one-half or three feet high. The 
seeds are planted about the time you feel 
safe to plant pansies outdoors. Personally, 
I would recommend sowing them indoors in 
boxes, or under glass, to give them an early 
start, then transplant later in the open. 
When you’ve selected the spot, give ene 
plenty of room to spread; set plants not 
closer than a foot apart. The mammoth 
varieties have flowers two and one-half or 
three inches across, and the colors are 
glorious. They come in very bright red, 
crimson, golden yellow, rose-carmine, glis- 
tening white, and intense violet colors. 

















W. T. Macoun, of Canada 


Another variety, different in size and color, 
smaller, but similar in every other way, is 
the Acroclilintum. It comes in a lovely 


| white and rose-pink, both single and double 


in flower. The seeds can be bought in most 
any seed store. 


HESE flowers, which require little care 

are a riot of color wherever planted, and 
never lose that effect when properly dried 
and kept. If you cut them for dried flowers, 
cut them with long stems when they are one- 
third open, take off all foliage, tie the 
flowers in bunches and hang head down- 
ward in a dark, dry place until cured. They 
can then be placed indoors, among ivy and 
ferns, where the effect would otherwise be 
too green. As gifts, harmoniously arranged 
with plain, bright pottery, they would be 
very much appreciated by friends who are 
not so fortunate as to have them growing. 

One ardent lover of strawflowers, after 
cutting them the usual way for drying, in- 
stead of placing them head downward as 
described, places them in the dry place but 
on a flat board, letting them project at 
various odd lengths beyond it. is process 
makes the stems bend or curve near the 
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Helichrysum, or strawflowers 


flower head and the bent stems make it easy 
to arrange bouquets. 

The enterprising country woman can 
grow them with little trouble for her own 
and commercial use. They may be sent to 
market with the weekly farm products, or 
to established florists. While these plants 
are annuals, I know a woman who grows 
them for her own use and keeps them all 
year round by giving winter protection, 
covering them over with straw and leaves. 


aca 


Seven Apples a Day 


O many people do not take seriously the 

old saying: ‘‘An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away.” But W. T. Macoun, Do- 
minion Horticulturist, Canada, does that 
and then some. The newspapers say he 
eats 16 apples a day, and there is a certain 
amount of truth in the statement. 

It is in the interest of science that Dr. 
Macoun samples so many new fruits. He 
is in charge of fruit-breeding tests to develop 
new varieties of apples for Canada, and 
between September and February he 
samples about 1,000 varieties of apples. 
That means something like seven a day, 
instead of 16. The doctor says he does 
better than 16 some days. 

“Mighty interesting,” says the doctor. 
“Tt is hke opening a prize package when you 
pick up a new variety and wonder what it is 
going to be like inside. It may be all right 
on the outside, but when we taste it we are 
reminded of Shakespeare’s ‘Oh, what a 
goodly outside falsehood hath.’ 

“We get more disappointments than 
otherwise. It is only occasionally we get a 
variety worth propagating. But we are 
making progress. There were only five 
apples that would stand our winters 27 
years ago, but now we have over 300 which 
will keep longer than McIntosh Red, which 
is the best winter apple at Ottawa. All 
300 went through the winter of 1917-18. 
We are waiting for another real winter to 
cull out tender varieties. 

“One of the greatest advances, I think, 
we have made in new varieties of apples is 
in apples of the McIntosh type. It is pos- 
sible to extend the season of apples of the 
McIntosh type from as early in the season 
as the Yellow Transparent until the North- 
ern Spy, or until spring. We now have 
apples extending from the season of the 
Yellow Transparent until after the season 
of the McIntosh; so that no matter when 
ae eat an apple, from the latter part of 
uly until the month of March, you can eat 
an apple with the McIntosh flavor: 

“We are getting [Continued on page 52 
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Families Have 
Made Us The 


WORLD'S 


|MILLION 


LARGEST 


STORE 


GO, Worldleadershipcan never 
be the result of an accident. It 
must be merited. And acon- 
tinuance of this leadership for 
years proves that the merit 
has been well won. 


G, One family out of every 
three in America buys from 
the World’s Largest Store be- 
cause we sell them better 
goods for less money. “The 
Thrift Book of a Nation” is 
the guide to economy in these 
homes, 


G, Our new Spring Catalog is 
ready now! Every page proves 
anew that the World’s Largest 
Store gives the World’s Biggest 
Bargains, But notin low price 
alone does Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. excel. We guarantee 
our goods — because we carry 
the kind of merchandise that 
can be honestly guaranteed. 


‘G, Remember we value your 


good will above everything 
else. Remember we sell only 
merchandise that willgive you 
honest service. Remember we 
ship 99 out of every 100 orders 
in less than 24 hours. Remem- 
ber we guarantee a saving, 


GC If you are going to buy any- 
thing this spring, whether it be 
for family, home, farm or shop, 
you must have our catalog — 
“TheThrift Book of a Nation.” 
Itisanindex tothe best values, 


GQ, We have a copy for you. 
Just fill in and mail the cou- 
pon! But do it today. 
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Women like to 3 rom the 
World’s Largest tay Si because 
they know the quality of our 
apparel is dependable. They 
know, too, that our prices are 
unbeatable and our styles most 
appealing. You should have 
our New Catalog to know what 
women are wearing this season. 
































A rod and areel, a baseball and 
a mitt, atent and a cooking out 
fit, a set of new tires and tubes 
—these are the things you buy 
in the spring if you're the kind 
that enjoys the great outdoors. 

























We are value leaders. Our 
amen’s clothing and furnishing 
departments prove iitothesatis- 
se of 9,000,000 families. 

oumake the greatest savings 
whet y poubuy formen,women 
or children 


¥ your selections 
are fromthe Thrift Book. And 
we give real 24-hour service. 





No high prices in these lines— 
but lots of quality. Our new 
catalog shows 35,000 bargains. 
















Most every American farmer 
can tell you of the excellence of 
our farm implements. They can 
tell you, also, of the big savings 
they made by buying from t 
World’s Largest Store. No mat- 
ter what you want for the farm, 
we have it—and at prices which 
enable us to guarantec a saving. 














| To help make your home more 


livable, to help you enjoy 
greater comforts is one of our 
most pleasant tasks. We 
paint to brighten it up; new 
furniture to add to its attrac- 
tiveness; new utilities to make 
the work of home-keeping 
easier. we have lower 
prices on everything! 


\|_Sears. Roebuck and Co. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 





) Mair the Coupon > 





Wor _p's 
LARGEST STORE 























Radio Broadcasting Station W-L-S=— 
Tune in on 345 Meters 














Mail the cou 
OF OUR THRIFT BOOK 
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‘Chicago « Philadelphia « Kansas City « Dallas + Seattle 
pon TODAY to the store nearest you 
y SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Chicago « Philadelphia » Kansas City « Dallas « Seattle 
Send me your big Spring and Summer Catalog 
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We Own and Operate Super-Power } 
§ Shall we send FREE our Wall Paper Sample Book? 
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MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 








In the hayloftt— 


Buy an Eveready because it’s the 
best and safest light a farmer can 
get his hands on. It has features 
found nowhere else. It will last 
longer and work better because it’s 
built better from start to finish. 


The type illustrated is the new 
improved Eveready Electric Lan- 
tern. Uses three standard Ever- 
eady Unit Cells. Ideal for general 
use around the house, barns and 
outbuildings. Sturdy. Practical. 
Stands on its own base or hangs up 
by neat extension bail handle. Has 
beveled lens, octagonal lens-ring 
and tumbler switch. Finished in 
nickel. 

Portable light in its most con- 
venient form. Wind or rain can’t 
dim its brilliance. Insist on get- 
ting the genuine Eveready, for only 
in Eveready can you get the newest 
features. Keep it loaded with those 
powerful, long-lasting Eveready 
Batteries, 


use your Eveready Flashlight! 


There’s an Eveready Flashlight 
for every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 








Eveready Eveready 3-cell 

i. Electric 
Unit Celt = 

Bright- 

eved 

Bueready- 

Mazda 

Lamp 

















FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


they last longer 








starting motor and a sweeter, smoother 
running engine at any speed. 


Eclipse °::s Timer 


you want a realtimer, better than you've ever seen, 
just send us your name and address and we'll send 


you one on trial. ONLY 
livery, and if it isn’t all we claim a) 
after 500 to 1000 miles, send it 

back and get your money ae 


2959 Meinecke Ave. 





A trouble-proof timer 

for Fords. Entirely new 
principle—needs no oil, no 
attention—givesasurer, 
cleaner, hotter spark, a quicker 


Genuine Bakelite — water-proof —short-proof. If 


Pay the postman $1.50 on de- 


ECLIPSE TIMER MFG. CO 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Keep Your Garden 


Free from Weeds G 


Here’s the easiest and quickest 
bat 2 It saves the moisture too 
—Makes your vegetables and 
flowers grow. 





Weeds cannot survive the 8 rotary 

blades working in combination with the under- 
ground knife. This cuts them, shakes the dirt 
off, turns their roots up. ‘‘Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.” In the same operation, it pulver- 


The BARKER gets close to the plants; 
e leaves. Cuts runners. 
d also for seedbed making at planting 
time. You work at a comfortable walk— 
do more and better work than 10 men with hoes. 
Has shovels for deeper cultivation. I i 
SEND Y for free book. Shows many photos, 
gives valuable ms by practical garden- 
ers and florists,tells what everywhere say 
gives sizes and the prices delivered to you. Just 
‘Special Factory- 












Turnips, Insects, 
Strawberries, etc. 


Besides our usual daily bread, 
With golden butter thickly spread, 
Give us each day the lowly spud, 
Maker of muscle, bone and blood. 


Lives there a man who's never tried 
Potatoes baked, or boiled, or fried; 
Whose daily fare did ne'er include 
This humble source of wholesome food? 


At close of day, in labor spent, 
The tiredest man can feel content 
When hunger goes in quick retreat 
Before potatoes, bread and meat. 


N old apple tree planted in 1797 still stands 

near Benton, Pa. It is the only tree left 

of an entire orchard set by Jonathan Colley, 

one of the first settlers in that corner of 

Columbia county. The tree still bears, but 
the fruit is nothing to cheer about. 


** Adobe Sweet Potato Storage House,”’ Bulle- 
tin 106, free from Arizona Experiment Station, 
Tucson, Ariz. Tells how to make the house of 
adobe bricks, how to harvest and store the potatoes. 


A new insect manual is ‘‘Injurious Insects,” 
by G. W. Herrick, of Cornell University. 
There are so many insect manuals on the 
market it is hard to enthuse over a new one. 
But, it must be said Professor Herrick’s book 
is worth-while. Well illustrated and easily 
understood. Publisher, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 


Mulching strawberries increased the yield 
a ton to the acre in tests in British Columbia, 
and also reduced the cost of cultural practises 
during the year. The material used for 
mulching is usually oat or wheat straw and is 
put on the fields just about the end of the 
blossoming period. Mulching not only con- 
serves the moisture and keeps down weeds, 
thus increasing the yield, but also keeps down 
the loss of berries from rot and from being 
splashed with mud during rains at picking 
time. After harvest the British Columbia 
growers rake up the mulch and feed it to their 
stock, then put on a fresh mulch the next 
spring. W. E. J. 

Turnips are about the best bug insurance 
one can take out in growing melons, 
Gronna, Allamakee county, lowa, has found. 
Of course A. T. sprays his vines, but before 
planting the seed in the spring, he starts his 
fight on insects by sowing a row of turnips 
around the piece to be planted to melons. This 
is done about two weeks before melons are 
planted, so that the turnip plants will grow 
ahead of the vines. Bugs seem to prefer tur- 
nip plants to the melon vines, and are attracted 
to them away from the melons. The same is 
true of squash, Gronna has found. Insects 
which bother squash vines will leave the squas 
vines to feed upon the turnips. F. L. C. 

[Try this, folks, and let us know how it 
works.— Editor.] 


A standard lettuce crate has been adopted 
by New York growers. This new crate will do 
away with the three sizes formerly used in the 
various Big Boston lettuce sections to. pack 
two dozen heads. Lettuce sections in New 
Jersey also favor this size crate. The new 
crate has inside dimensions of 74% x 16 x 19 
inches, or an outside length of slat of 21 inches. 
What a blessing if all shippers of vegetables 


vadopted standard containers! 


Awakening dormant seeds: Sometimes it 
is hard to get garden seeds to germinate 
evenly. Last year, I learned a way to stop the 
trouble entirely. After the seeds are sown, I 
cover the boxes with glass substitute, leaving 
an inch between soil and cover to admit fresh 
air. Water is applied as often as necessary, 
and the sun’s rays even when feeble will supply 
enough heat to arouse the most siuiiiora 
germ. The plants will come quickly, and can 
be transplanted a week sooner than when 
started in the usual way. FP; ic 








Thinning fruit is a pay- 
A good ing practise. It not 
- es 


— oe - the crop 
‘| produced the year in 
livin which thinning is done, 

but it pays just as bi 
and 


or bigger in the secon 
10% 


year. If a tree works 
too hard one year, 1t 
must rest the next. 
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Diseases That Lurk 
in Hotbeds 


Continued from page 18 


kind than is raised in spring. In any event, 
clean out the unused plants and destroy the 
weeds in and around the bed. 

Old soil should be cleaned out to a depth 
of at least two feet. New soil must be from a 
place a long way from the beds and if possible 
from a place where vegetables have not been 
grown. Furthermore, thoroughly soak the 
hotbed frames with a solution made of one 
pint of formaldehyde in 25 gallons of water. 
Remember, too, that manure may also carry 
diseases, especially if the manure pile is used 
as a catch-all where the crop refuse is dumped 
in the fall. 


HE easiest way to overcome these hotbed 

troubles, however, is to sterilize the soil. 
This can be done either with steam or with 
formaldehyde. The first step is to loosen the 
soil thoroughly about a foot deep. If steam is 
available, the soil can be heated by using a 
steam-pan, or by burying perforated pipes a 
foot deep and about 18 or 20 inches apart. By 
forcing steam under a pressure of at least 40 
pounds into the soil for an hour or longer, the 
diseases will be killed. If formaldehyde is 
used, dilute at the rate of one pint in 25 gallons 
of water and sprinkle on the soil at the rate of 
a gallon to the square foot. After this treat- 
ment cover the beds for a day, then uncover 
and let the soil dry out. Then loosen it up so 
that the gas can escape. After the formalde- 
hyde treatment, no planting should be done for 
at least ten days or two weeks, but after steam- 
ing it will be safe to plant as soon as the soil 
cools. 

The gardener who can raise his own plants 
can readily check these crop diseases. The man 
who gets plants from his neighbor, or who 
sends away to an unreliable dealer for plants, 
is running a chance of introducing new diseases. 
Not only may plants carry their own troubles 
but they may also bring diseases which will 
later attack some entirely different crop. For 
example, I know of a case where a tomato 
rot, known as buckeye rot, occurred in a green- 
house. This gardener gave one of his neigh- 
bors a supply of lettuce plants and the next 
year the neighbor found a few of his tomatoes 
rotting with buckeye rot. The soil clinging to 
the lettuce plants had carried this tomato 
rot to another greenhouse. 


aq ¢ 


Cross-word puzzle fans, if you lack for ad- 
jectives, read the seed catalogs. Surprising 
how the catalog writers can think up prefixes 
for the variety names. For example, good old 
Valentine bean is listed as Blank’s Extra Early 
Tender Valentine. That universal favorite, 
Golden Bantam corn, is listed as Blank’s 
Improved Giant Golden Bantam. The name 
for good old-fashioned Icicle radish is Blank’s 
Selected Early Long Icicle. How easy to 
improve a variety! 
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The prune tree 
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Showing 
McCoRMICK-DEERING 
15-30 Tractor and Little 
Genius 3-bottom Plow 






Spring’s Work and 
McCORMICK-DEERING 


PRING'S WORK is swift and efficient when McCormick- 
S Deering Tractors, Plows,Tillage Tools, and Seeding Machines 

are taken out on the fields. The ample power of these tractors 
and the quality and broad scope of the attached implements assure 
full use of valuable Spring time and the maximum saving of ex- 
pensive labor charges. The burdens of production costs are kept 
down, giving you that early advantage toward profit, and the 
quality of the work adds appreciably to crop yield. 


Then, when the seed is in the soil, the extreme versatility of the 
McCormick-Deering Tractor carries on throughtout the year. 


These tractors, besides being always ready for field and belt work, 
have the power take-off feature for running the mechanism of 
binders, corn pickers, and other field machines. They are equipped 
with throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, wide belt pulley, 
platform, fenders, removable lugs, brake, etc. They have remov- 
able cylinders, unit main frame, and ball and roller bearings at 28 
points. They come to you complete—no extras to buy. They 
have plenty of power and long life. Made in two sizes, 10-20 
and 15°30 h. p. 


Now, with the full producing season ahead, see this popular 
tractor at the McCormick-Deering dealer's. Sit in the seat at the 
wheel to get the effect of running it yourself. The dealer will 
demonstrate the tractor at the store or at your home. We will 
be glad to send you a catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 





















Grain Drills 


McCormick-Deering drills fur- 
nished in sizes 5 to 24 furrow 
openers; 4, 6, 7, and 8 inch 
spacing; all types of furrow 
openers. Press drills and press 
wheel attachments. Also fer- 
tilizer drills, beet drills, alfalfa 
drills, one-horse drills, end- 
gate and broad-cast seeders. 
McCormick-Deering lime 
sowers. 


Tillage Implements 
McCormick-Deering Disk Har- 


rows in seven sizes, with or 
without tandem. Special 
orchard disk and_ reversible 
types. Tractor disk harrows. 
Spring-tooth harrows, eight 
sizes. Peg-tooth harrows, 25, 
30, or 35 teeth to section. 
Wood-bar harrows. One- 
horse cultivators with 5, 7 
and 9 shovels; also 7, 9, and 
14 teeth. 


Plows 


McCormick-Deering P & O 
and Chattanooga—all types 
walking plows and middle- 
breakers, steel and chilled. 
Two, three, and four-furrow 
moldboard and disk tractor 

lows. Sulky and gang, mold- 

oard and disk riding plows. 
Orchard and vineyard plows. 
Special plows for every pur- 
pose. All standard types and 
sizes. 





REMEMBER—“Better Farm Equipment Week.” March 15th to 20th 
SEE THE McCORMICK-DEERING DEALER 
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How much 
a Wagonload ? 


You can drive to town to get a load of coal, and 
carry back enough to last you for some time. But 
you cannot load electric power onto a wagon and 


bring it home. 


Electric power costs little at the station where 
it is generated. But power at the station does 
you no good. When you press the button you 
want a flood of light; when you throw the switch 
you want to hear the motor hum. Service, full 
and instantaneous—that is what the electric- 


power consumer wants. 


And service he must have! 


But electric service for the farmer, in addition 
to generating stations, requires long transmission 
lines—sub-stations and transformers, poles and 
power lines, to be set up and kept in good repair; 
and, always, day and night, a sufficient reserve of 
power to meet all needs and reach the most dis- 
tant consumer on the line. All this represents an 
investment of money for which wages must be 
paid whether the current is in use or not. 


You cannot get electric service by the truck- 
load. If electric service is to come to you, it must 
be sold in such a quantity and at such a price as 
will pay the cost of its delivery, as well as the 


cost of producing it. 


How electric service can be sold in such 
quantity and at such a price as will be 
mutually beneficial to farmers and 
electric light and power companies és 
| one of the problems now being studied 
by — State committees working 
with the national committee. The 
Committee on the Relation of Electric 
ity to Agriculture is composed of 


economists and engineers representing 
the United States Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and the In- 
terior, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, National Grange, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Farm Lighting Manufacturing As- 
sociaton and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


If you ave interested in this work,write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION. 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











New Improved 1926 BEEMAN Models! 4 
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. harrow, cultivate, etc, 

















Wheel Hoes 


TRON and Drills 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc. 

better than you can with old-fashioned 

tools and ten times quicker. woman, boy or 

irl can do it. Plant closer and work these 

tools. Either combined or tools. 

Write for free folder showing 
many styles. 


FRED H. BATEMAN Co. 
645 So. Wash. Sq. 
Pa. 
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ALL SAMPLES “+H 
Clover—Save $2 to $3 
per b 


bu. by ordering now 





of Be. Prices sensa' y low. Alfalfa, $9.90 per bu.; gone A $3.40; Alsike and Timothy, 10 
APIS m to 15% Alsike, $4.40; Unhulled Sweet Clover, $2.10; Scarified Sweet Clover, $4.80; Clover 





fem and Timothy mixed, 10 to 15% Clover, $4.90; Soy Beans, $2.80; Rape, $4.25. Write today 
Se wii for special wholesale prices and buy your seeds now. Seed crops short—Don’t delay. Have big 
Apr safest bargains in all Field and Grass Seeds. Our seeds tested, guaranteed and sold on 60 days’ ap- 
ty roval. Buy your seeds direct and save the extra profit. We can save you big money. Write 

; for_free samples, special prices and big field and garden seed guide. 





Home of Radio Station KSO, Wave 242. 





A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 209, CLARINDA, IOWA 








Seven Apples a Day 


Continued from page 48 


people to test these apples in different 
parts of the country to find those that are 
generally valuable. The Melba is being 
offered for sale by nurserymen, which we 
believe is a distinct gain; it is an apple of 
the same season as the Duchess, and of 
just as high a quality as the McIntosh, 
and a very good bearer. Two others of that 
type, that we think are useful, are the Lobo 
and the Joyce. 


" OST of the varieties of fruits grown in 
Canada were not originated there 
but came from the United States, Great 
Britain or Europe. Many of these varieties 
were, however, unsatisfactory in the colder 
parts of Canada and when the Experimental 
Farms were established in 1887 it was felt 
that one of the most important lines of 
work was the origination of new varieties, 
some of which would, it was hoped, be more 
suitable than those already available. The 
apple being the most important fruit in 
Canada, especial attention has been paid to 
this fruit. In order to obtain greater hardi- 
ness, the best of the Russian apples were 
crossed with well-known commercial varie- 
ties of American origin; but, while greater 
hardiness was obtained, the quality of the 
fruit was not so high as Pao By 
“Since the McIntosh apple was hardier 
than most other varieties of good or very 
good quality and, as this was as nearly a 
perfect apple as was known, it has been 
used ever since 1898 as a parent, since 
which time over 70 other varieties have 


‘been used in many combinations. The 


McIntosh has proved to be one of the best 
parents. 

“We have estimated that it takes at least 
40 years from the sowing of the seed from 
which the new variety will come until that 
variety, if it prove worthy, is grown widely 
enough that you can buy it on the market. 
Those varieties originated in Ottawa have 
now only reached the twenty-seventh year, 
and it is expected that it will take at least 
13 years more to bring the Melba, for in- 
stance, to that stage when the fruit can be 
obtained in quantity. 


™ oo of the McIntosh type originated 

at Ottawa, all good or very good qual- 
ity and covering the season in the order 
named, from the season of Yellow Trans- 
parent until a month later than McIntosh, 
are Macearly (mid August), Melba (late 
August and September), Joyce (September) 
Lobo (October to January). These are all 
in season before McIntosh. The Lawfam, 
a cross between Lawver and Fameuse, of 
McIntosh texture and high flavor, keeps 
for about a month after McIntosh. Other 
promising apples of the McIntosh type, not 
yet very thoroughly tested, are Forerunner 
(mid to late August), Hume (September), 
Patricia (October to December), Pedro 
(late September to November). Apples of 
the tender flesh and aromatic flavor of 
McIntosh will, no doubt, continue to be 
popular with a large number of people and 
it is expected that most, if not all, of the 
above varieties will be much grown in 
Canada and in the United States in future. 

“Crosses which have been made from 
which are expected very good varieties are 
McIntosh x Delicious, Northern Spy x 
McIntosh, McIntosh x Wealthy. A variety 
from the latter cross is very promising.” 

The breeding of practically all the hardy 
tree fruits is in progress at Ottawa, including 
the pear, plum, cherry, grape, raspberry, 
currant, gooseberry, blueberry and straw- 
berry. Some of the most promising varieties 
of those already introduced are: 

Black Currants: Kerry, Climax, Magnus, 
Saunders, in ed and Ontario. Rasp- 
berries: Brighton, Count. Strawberries: 
Portia, Cassandra, Hermia and Mariana. 
Grapes: Craig. Plums: Ottawa, Rideau. 
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Camps for Tourists 


Continued from page 44 


their books and about the human nature 
with which they come in contact, may be as 
valuable a lesson as any they will learn later. 

A swing for little campers, a table for 
Mrs. Camper, a box for rubbish—these are 
small things but can add the finishing touch 
to the camp site. And if tourists find an 
especially attractive site, they will often 
stop over a night or two, they will return 
on their home trip, they will come again 
next summer, and they will send their 
friends. A certain New Jersey farm keeps a 
register, and the owner of every visiting 
car is asked to put down his name, the 
names of those with him, and the cities 
from which they hail. To look through 
that register is like hearing again the roll- 
call of the last Democratic convention. 

Lots of folks say that the country is 
going motor-camping mad and that the 
great desire of one-half of the American 
people seems to be ‘‘to be where they ain’t.”’ 
Canada frankly declares that her most 

rofitable industry—greater even than 
umbering—is catering to the horde of 
tourists who visit her each year. 

But you don’t have to go to Canada to 
take the tourist’s money—which, by the 
way, he is very willing to have you take if 
you give him the few things for his com- 
fort which he wants in return. 


<-@ 


A Handy Bag Holder 


This holder is hung on a wall, the sack is 
suspended from it, and the feed is shoveled 
in at the top of the box. The hopper is 16 
inches long, ten inches wide at the top and 























ten inches long, eight inches wide at the 
bottom. It is about two feet high. The 
back extends slightly above to prevent 
grain from being scattered down on the 
back side. Nails, driven through from the 
inside at the bottom, form hooks for hold- 
ing the bag. The narrow cleat on the back 
holds the filler away from the wall. 


FACTS: ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 





PONTIAC 


anew six 
at a new low price 


To its famous line of cars—Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick and 
Cadillac—General Motors has added 


a new car at a new price. 
It is the Pontiac Six. 


The Pontiac is a quality car at a 
popular price. It is for the market be- 
tween Chevrolet and Oldsmobile and 
further rounds out General Motors’ 
program of “A Car for Every Purse 
and Purpose.” 


Every resource of General Motors’ 
purchasing power, manufacturing 
economies, engineering and research 
has been put into the Pontiac. It 
comes as a tried and proved car; for 
many months it has stood the most 
exhaustive tests at General Motors’ 
great Proving Ground in Michigan. 


The Pontiac Six is produced and 
marketed by the Oakland division 
of General Motors as a companion 
to the Oakland Six. It is another 
example of the quality and value 
made possible by a group of strong 
companies working together. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET* PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 
Buick + CADILLAC : GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants. and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan 
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Making DOLLARS 
grow on TREES 


“The use of twenty cents worth of Nitrate of Soda per 
tree resulted in an increased yield of more than a barrel 
of fruit per tree” —so says the Maine Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station in a recent Bulletin. That is certainly 
making dollars grow on trees. 

Nitrate of Soda is the ideal form to apply nitrogen in the sod or- 
chard. It furnishes the trees with just the right plant food at just the 
right time. Five to ten pounds spread about the roots of each tree 
about three weeks before the pink blossom stage, will show remark- 
able results when the crop is harvested. 


IT PAYS TO USE 


Nitrate of Soda 


Nitrate of Soda for orchards has been tried out and strongly recom 
mended by the Agricultural Experiment Stations of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Maryland, Ohio and others. 

Our free bulletins contain valuable information which has helped 
thousands of farmers to grow bigger and better crops. They tell how 
and when to apply Nitrate of Soda for best results. A postal to our 
nearest office will bring them to you. Name crops in which you are 
most interested and, for our information, mention the number 1308, 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucaTionaL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 401 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
701 Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


FOREST RANGERS | §()0 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


MEN wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Clerk and other govt. positions, write for  deenercom iy pours ne ae Sone No, 28 and about 
particulars. Mokane, 276, Denver, Colo. 
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ha] @ reader 


P awed ny me Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have li 
The “Holden Spreader makes trege ope, Guaranied to head ime in any form, feria, 


crushed 
nnot FS gs han Try Spreader on 10days Trial 


The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 
soil — 7 Ag Aes —. com twice as far as any 


pe ha Ey cae evenly 00 to 10,000 
Ibs. per acre material only once, from 
car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask about 10 Day Trial. re 


SPREADS 20 FEE 
exact LP-an “2 


Dept 40e Peoria IMinois 














Lightning Kills 
Growing Plants 


By C. T. Gregory 


HEN lightning strikes the ground it 

plays queer pranks with plants. On 
July 7, 1922, we had an excellent demon- 
stration of this odd power of lightning on 
the Purdue herindtciel farm. During 
the afternoon of July 5 the farm tenants 
were momentarily stunned by a bolt 
that struck in a field of tomatoes nearby. 
At first there seemed to have been no 

















Two days after the lightning struck in 
this spot the tomato plants died in this 
manner 

















A lightning-killed spot in potatoes 
and corn 


damage, but two days later all the tomato 
plants in a circular spot 50 feet or more in 
diameter began to die. The stems col- 
lapsed and the plants slowly wilted and 
died. There was not a visible blemish 
and no explanation of cause, had we not 
known that lightning had struck there. 


T seems rather strange that lightning 

injury to herbaceous plants is not more 
common, since bolts of lightning striking 
the ground directly must occur pis he 
The greatest injury to plants *pperent y 
occurs after a considerable 
drought when the surface soil is io. notte 
dried. The first dash of rain wets the 
surface of. the soil, but beneath this is a 
layer of dry soil which is a poor conductor 
of electricity. If lightning strikes at this 
time it will seek to desinats itself into the 
soil through the paths of least resistance 
and being balked by the dry strata will 
travel downward thrvwgh the roots of any 
plants that may be present. Naturally 
too, the electricity will spread in all 
directions in the surface water, passing 
downward, through the roots of any plant 
it encounters, until its force is spent. The 
plants in the center of the blasted area 
receive a far greater charge than those at 
the margin, hence the gradual lessening 























of the injury. This explanation is -sus- 
tained further by the results seen in ridged 
crops like potatoes, where the dead area is 
often elongated following the potato rows. 
Apparently the water, gathered in_ the 
furrows, carries the charge of electricity 
and does not permit it to spread equally 
in all directions. 

I have seen lightning strike a post in 
a grape vineyard, killing every grape cane 
that touched the upper wire of the trellis. 
In every case the pith of these canes was 
destroyed. This seems to be one of the 
queer pranks of lightning that has no good 
explanation. 
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Honey for the Table 


Y fondness for honey led me to con- 
sider keeping a few bees some years 
ago, although I had no time to spend as a 
bee-keeper. By chance I happened to 
hear of a simple way to have my oe 
honey. The plan, which I adopted, i 
as follows: 

I keep my bees in a cupboard, the 
dimensions of which are 2 x 2 x 4 feet. In 
this cupboard are two shelves, with an 
equal space between each shelf and the 
top and bottom of the cupboard. A space 
is left between the shelves and the sides 
so as to let the bees circulate freely, the 
shelves resting on brackets nailed to the 
back of the cupboard, 

This improvised ‘‘hive” is placed in a 
corner of my barn. A runway extends 
from the bottom of the cupboard out 
through a hole cut in the side of the 
barn, acting as an entrance and exit for 
the bees. 

The door is the same size as the face 
of the cupboard, 2 x 4 feet. It is equipped 
with a window so that the activity of the 
bees can be watched occasionally. This 
window is shuttered so that the light is 
excluded at all other times. 

I have never been troubled by swarm- 
ing, due to the fact, I imagine, that the 
bees have plenty of room. Neither have I 
been troubled with millers. 

I do not even bother with boxes, as the 
bees use the shelves for their honey. 
remove the honey on frosty mornings. 

Professional bee-keepers may laugh at 

my plan. Personally I am _ willing to 
admit that I know nothing of the technical 
points of bee culture. The one thing that 
I do know is that this plan has worked 
fine for me. My table is always supplied 
with honey—at the least possible effort on 
my part. Theodore Wilcox. 
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She Did Her Bit 


ARLY in the spring a hen laid 15 eggs 

and in due time hatched ten pullets 
and five roosters. After several weeks of 
industrious scratching she made up her 
mind that they were able to care for 
themselves and said to herself: 

“Tt’s pretty early to stop and I'll just 
lay some more eggs and hatch out some 
more chicks.’’? And this time there were 
ten roosters and five pullets. 

Well, she scratched for the second 
brood as a good mother hen should and 
finally decided that they no longer needed 
her care. 

“T’ve worked pretty hard this summer,’ 
she reflected, ‘‘and I believe I’ll just take 
a day off and look up my first children.” 

Accordingly, she rambled about the 
barnyard, picking up a pullet here and 
there, but could see nothing of the roosters. 
So she turned to the pullets and asked, 
“Girls, where are the boys?” 

“Wh mamma, haven’t you heard?” 
cried the pullets in chorus. “About a 
week ago the neighborhood was full of 
preachers who were holding a conference 
at one of the churches, and the boys all 
entered the ministry.” J. M. R. 
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800 gallons per hour, engine driven water plant 


Dependable 
water service 
at low cost 


There’s a Fairbanks-Morse Water Plant 
for every requirement — operated by wind- 
mill, engine or electric motor 


Fairbanks-Morse equipment has made it pos- 
sible for thousands upon thousands of farms to 
have a dependable, economical, time-saving 
supply of running water under pressure. At a 
cost of merely a few cents a day you, too, can 
have all the comforts and conveniences of run- 
ning water ready at the turn of a faucet. Your 
family, too, can be assured greater health and 
happiness. No longer will backbreaking trips 
to the pump be necessary. No longer will un- 
sanitary conditions exist. No longer will your 
stock suffer because of an inadequate water 
supply. a 

No matter what type of equipment you re- 
quire—windmill, home water plant or pump 
jack and engine—there is a Fairbanks-Morse 
outfit ideally suited to your needs. This equip- 
ment has been developed from the vast 
Fairbanks-Morse experience of many years in 
building all kinds of pump equipment, ranging 
from huge municipal and irrigation plants to 
the smallest home water plant. The low prices 
are made possible by our huge production. 


Let your local Fairbanks-Morse dealer show 
you why the other products illustrated on this 
page are the biggest dollar-for-dollar values 
obtainable. Or send us the coupon for free 
literature and complete information. 





Home Water Plants “Z” Engines 


120 gal. per hour capacity pump, 2 h. p. battery equipt 8.50 
60 cycle motor, 8 gal. galv'd tank, 2h. . magmoto equipt... a ° 58:5 
a er $84.75 3 h. p. magneto equipt...... 101.00 
200 gal. per hour capacity pump, 6h. p. magneto equipt...... 153.00 
60 cycle motor, 35 gal. galv'd 

tank, complete... $123.00 Feed Grinders 

Also larger sizes, for engine or elec- Plate Type, 4 inch............. $ 11.00 


Plate Type, 8 inch.............. Ss.e0 
Plate Type,10inch......... 
All-Purpose Hammer Type 135. 90 


tric drive, correspondingly low 
priced. 


agg rope and a oe a peinse quoted above are cash 
<a oe eee 





















































































Steel Eclipse Windmills and Self- 
Oiling Pump Jacks 
Self-oiling, all-metal construction. 
Lasts a lifetime. All working parts 
are carefully machined and com- 

pletely enclosed. 

Also self-oiling pump jacks and 
power heads for every deep well 
service. 

















Home Water Plants 


At a very low cost you can enjoy 
running water pumped by a reliable 
water plant built by the same manu- 
facturers who build huge pumping 
equipment for municipalities. 











Home Light and Power Plants 
Furnish not only electricity but also 
engine power whenever you need it. 

















“7” Engines 
A half million farmers use “*Z’’ En- 
gines because they are the biggest 
dollar-for-dollar value on the mar- 
ket. Sizes from 2 to 20 horsepower. 





Feed 
Grinders 
Make every 

bushel 
by grindin 
your feed 
with an F-M 
All - Purpose 
er 
Typeor Plate 
ype Feed 
Grinder. 














Fairbanks-Morse products also in- 
clude Fairbanks Scales, washing 
machines, electric motors, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MorsE & Co. 


Manufacturers 
Fairbanks- Morse Products 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
** Every Line a Leader’’ 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 





a He 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., yg 3131 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. 


Nel 

i 

q 

Hl 0) Home Water Plants 
0 “Z”"" Engines 

a O Pump Jacks 

j oO 


Feed Grinder ] Hammer Type Name.......... 
O Plate Type 
(C0 Home Light and Power Plants 
FR i e+ me (C Steel Eclipse Windmills Address...... 
Authorized Dealer = © Fairbanks Scales 
or write us O) Washing Machines Town......... 





Send free literature and complete information on 
items checked at the left. 
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Insure bigger yields 
from 
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quality. 


crop yields. 


of the seed. 


\ your onion crop~ 


HE high price of this season’s onion seed 
makes it necessary to take every precau- 
tion against the failure of your crop. You can 
do so by disinfecting your seeds of the diseases 
that cause such heavy losses in yield and 


Treatment of your seed with Du Pont Semesan, 
the modern mercuric disinfectant, will prevent 
or control seed diseases, hasten germination, 
strengthen seedling growth, produce sturdier 
and heavier-bearing plants, 


and increase 


SEMESAN 
The modern mercuric disinfectant 
for seed, plant and soil diseases 


Growers have found Semesan to be especially 
effective in the treatment of seed-borne brown 
mold, smut and neck rot of onion. These and 
other diseases may be readily curbed by 
Semesan treatment. Semesan is powerful 
enough to do its work thoroughly, yet with- 
out the slightest injury to the delicate life germ 


Ask your seed dealer for Semesan, and write 
today for free, illustrated folder telling about 
Semesan and its many uses in agriculture. 


E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


UPON 




















Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 

Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 

a = Estates, Parks, Cemetaries. 's 
4M re "y 


en's 

Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt 
i. 7 i 
Mle %- 









Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
3236 Como Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


G FREE SAMPLES 


RASS SEED 


Highest Quality at Wholesale Prices 
Don’t fail to write for our special prices and samples. We 
have real bar; — Recleaned, tested Timothy $3.50 per 
Timothy Gotoibs F Alstke) Heo ee ity) 
sike about Wo! 

$10.00, Sudan $3.50 pe $4.25, Crimson Clover $6 y's 
lion s $1. 80, pms Beans $2.50. Have Siotest Aa 

Clover at prices which save you $2.00 to $3.00 per bushel 

and other Grass and Field 8 correspondingly cheap. We 
od = of on Field Seeds and are located to save you money 
and give quick service. We buy from producer and sell direct 
to consumer at lowest prices. All seeds sold subject to a 








or government test under an absolute money-back guara! 
tee. Send today for free samples and big money-sa’ Seed Guid Guide. 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 609, uu. 





FENCE POSTS FOR SALE 


s 100 JUNIOR STEEL ANGLE DRIVE LINE 
Sore 6% feet long; —y a paid to ong, ae within 
600 miles of Williamsport, Pa. Price list f 

J.H. DOWNS, 9 Howard Place, incu City N. J. 





DEORIA 
Wagon Fertilizer 


wa iz. Noclean- 


ofcleatsto attach. 
Band po ae. 
ate FT00 to 10,000 Ibs. 








Behind the Ears 


Continued from page 14 


castor-oil and sugar. This soap is all for 
style, as it gives poor service and injures 
the hands; but it is home-made, and can be 
exhibited to advantage at the county fair. 

The word “‘oil’” stirs many emotions in 
the human breast. To small boys it reeks of 
atonement for green apples; proverbists 
think of troubled waters, seamen think of 
whales, and statesmen think of Teapot 
Dome. Thousands of factory employees 
think of soap. The two basic materials 
most heavily used by our vast soap cities 
are cottonseed-oil and coconut-oil—the per- 
centage varying at the discretion of the 
head chemist. Some animal fat goes into 
a few of the well-advertised compounds. 
The oil arrives in black, gigantic cylinders— 
iron tank-cars—with a wonted capacity of 
6,000 pounds. The cottonseed-oil origi- 
nates in Dixie, the coconut in Manila or 
Java. A large company, when the com- 
mercial urge is healthy, will unload huge 
herds of these iron camels between whistles 
—about 100,000 gallons a day. 


The Soap-Making Process 


The oil flows from the cylindrical tanks 
into cavernous vats or kettles, to be clarified 
before it is piped to the storage tanks which 
loom beyond factory offices like hollow 
mountains, each capable of engrossing 
1,000,000 pounds. From here to sapan- 
ifying kettles, where lye, tens of millions of 
pounds of it, lies weltering like lava oceans. 

Fresh kettles are started with strong 
alkali solutions from previous kettles, boil- 
ing continuously in the presence of open 
steam until the less-available lye settles to 
the bottom and is piped to the glycerin 
house for the reclamation of salt and 
glycerin. 

The addition of caustic soda to fats is 
the basic procedure in the manufacture of 
nearly all soaps. The soda unites with the 
fatty acids and liberates glycerin. Salt is 
thrown in to expedite the process. Hun- 
dreds of modifications are introduced as the 
soap progresses through the factory toward 
its ultimate evolution into a bar; but the 
fundamentals of manufacture are the same. 

To make a floating soap, air is beaten 
into the “lava” as it passes through the 
crutches into the molds. To make a 
standard toilet-soap, mix a generous per 
cent of olive-oil with the coconut-oil in the 
kettles and knead up the product in a 
milling-machine with the addition of per- 
fumes and colors. Mottled gray soap can 
be turned out by doping ordinary soap with 
manganese dioxid; mottled blue by infusing 
ultra-marine. Transparent soap can be 
produced from common soap by dissolving 
it in strong alcohol solutions and distilling 
off until the residue slumps to the condition 
of a jelly. 


Soap Tombstones 


When the solution in the kettles is suffi- 
ciently saponified and refined, it goes to 
crutches to be mixed with air or with in- 
gredients to give body; then from the 
crutches to rolling molds, or frames, in 
which it is pressed into ponderous blocks, 
resembling tombstones, each block with a 
freightage of some 1 500 pounds. 

These tombstones, erected by thousands, 
impart to the basement of a factory the 
aspect of a vast graveyard, a democratic 
cemetery where each monument is as grand 
as every other. The sight suggests that 
perhaps a vast army of small boys have 
perished in some common scrubbing catas- 
trophe, and all share equal glory as martyrs. 
If cleanliness is next to godliness, a soap 
tombstone may stand as a fitting gatepost 
to the entrance to the other roars. § 

When cool and firm these monuments 
ascend by elevator to slabbing machines. 
These devices cut the monuments into 
strata-rectangular marble cakes, about 75 























pounds per cake. The marble cakes chute 
the chute to cutting tables where men or 
machines with three mechanical motions 
multisect them into bars. Automatically 
these bars slide away and into the grasp of 
a complicated invention to be wrapped and 
sealed and packed in boxes in most frantic 
haste, about 4,000 bars a minute. 


The Soapy Side of Life 


Intense nature-lovers, who are forever 
writing about the human side of trees and 
birds and bullfrogs, have overlooked ma- 
terial for a vastly inspirational article on 
“The Human Side of Soap.”’ There is also 
the Soap Side of Humans—which is the 
outside. Ben Franklin’s father was a soap- 
boiler, and Ben’s first breath of inspiration 
was a whiff of cooking fat. As the years 
went by, he forsook the saponifying in- 
fluence of his home, degenerated into a 
printer and later into an editor. But the 
smooth and oily diplomacy and the bub- 
bling disposition which made Ifim loved 
the world around were his heritage from the 
domestic soap-pot. 

Whether it looks good, smells good, or 
merely washes the dirt off, in every cake of 
soap 1s a wonder tale of an unknown and 
despised little kettle that changed into a 
great big giant who strides from coast to 
coast cleaning every dirty thing in his 
path—except dirty politics. A saponified 
Hercules! Even the simplest ingredients of 
the soap-vat have their story and romance 
that date past the Egyptian kings. If any 
one tries to tell you a tub of coconut-oil is 
merely a tub of coconut-oil, promptly give 
him the lye. 

With all this modern perfection, soap is 
not satisfied. The famous Knights of the 
Kettle still hope to attain the unattainable 
ideal of their day dreams—.a soap 100 per 
cent pure. To date, it never has been done. 

A pure soap, the sages tell us, has no 
taste and no odor. The way to test a pure 
soap is to eat it. If it leaves anything to 
regret, it is not pure. Modern plants come 
as near the perfectly pure soap as mere 
mortals dare approach; but they have left 
a little something in the way of saponified 
perfection to be enjoyed in the pearly bath- 
tubs behind the gates of Paradise. 


aq 


‘Cucumber beetles cause me no trouble. 
I just cover each hill with a wire dome. 
You can make the domes of screen wire, 
or buy ’em from your hardware man.” 
Thus writes E. N. C., Ohio. If your hard- 
ware man hasn’t the domes, Garden Editor 
will tell you where to get them. 


aca 


Juvenile Rejoicing 





Though I’ve two hands and ears to wash 
Yet things might be much worse, by gosh, 
I’m lucky as can be, by heck, 

Because, you see, I’ve just one neck! 
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Buying “Willard” is get- 
ting more for your money 
every time—every battery. 


A Willard Battery with 
Threaded Rubber Insula- 
tion comes CHARGED 
bone dry, 


—and you see the acid 
poured in. 


No reinsulation ex- 
pense, either. Its very 
different insulation lasts 
for the entire life of its 
heavy-duty plates, 


—or reinsulation is at 
our expense. 


You play safe—you save 
money. 


illard 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
All Cars—for Radio, too. 


Battery 


























































The 

Inspection We Give 

Includes These Five 
Important Points: 


1. Testing each cell. 

2. Replacingevaporation. 
3. Cleaning terminals. 

4. Cleaning top of battery. 
5. Tightening hold-downs. 


—and it saves batteries 
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i, en Mink, Dell 


jarred the little cottage from door-sill to 

ceiling. Jessica Jones jumped, stuck a 
needle in her forefinger, and was soothing 
the injured member in her mouth when 
a human cyclone, in the person of her nephew, Tim O’Toole, 
burst into the room. 

“Here, Aunt Jess, sign this paper, quick! We've declared war 
on Germany; I’ve joined Battery B an’ they must have your 
signature at once.” 

Tim’s red hair stood up straighter than usual, and his freckled 
face was fairly radiant, while his blue eyes gleamed with excitement. 

“Why, Tim, bring me my glasses and give me time to read it.” 

“Oh, Aunty, can’t you hurry? We’ve declared war, I tell you, 
an’ they must ’ve this paper back right away quick. Don’t you 
understand? This is an enlistment blank. I ran all the way here 
an’ I'll run all the way back with it, just as soon as you sign 
your name. Captain Horton told me there was only one vacancy 
an’ he’d take me if I’d hurry.” 

“But, Tim, I don’t know where to sign it.” 

“Sign your name right here on this line,” Tim directed, placing 
a moist and none too clean finger on the document where she 
should sign her name as his guardian. Reluctantly, Jessica Jones 
took the proffered pen and signed the paper. Tim seized the 
document and rushed from the house, shouting over his shoulder, 
“T’ll be home for sup- 
per; we leave in the 


» 9») 


mornin’. 


[ies front door closed with a bang that 


HE news of Tim 

O’Toole’s enlistment 
spread quickly through 
the ‘‘Patch,” as the 
poorest section of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., was 
called. This packing- 
house district was hot 
and stifling in summer, 
damp and dirty in win- 
ter. In this concentra- 
tion of squalor and hu- 
man misery Tim Q’Toole 
had fought his way to 
neighborhood notoriety. 
He did not realize what 
a center of interest he 
was until he heard two 
women gossiping from 
their back doors next to 
the dirty alley along 
which he made his way 
home after dark that 
memorable night. 

“It’d be God’s mercy 
on this community, if 
he’d never come back,” 
declared the first speaker. 

“Well, the Lord knows 
I hate war,” said her neighbor, “but there must be some way 
of gettin’ rid of such toughs as Tim O’Toole. If the Germans 
manage to get him, it’ll be the purgin’ of the Patch, and there 
won’t be many tears shed at the news.” 

“I’m mighty glad to learn what you folks think of me,” shouted 
Tim. There were two startled shrieks of dismay, followed by the 
slamming of doors. ‘This little confidential talk’ll help me to 
remember my home town,’’ snorted Tim as he rushed up the 
alley. ‘By thunder, I’ll do my worst to disappoint these women. 
When we win the war, I’ll come back to this town an’ show these 
folks that their wishes didn’t come true.” 

He slammed the kitchen door behind him, tossed his cap on a 
hook and exclaimed, “I’m as hungry as a hound; how soon’Il supper 
be ready, Aunt Jess?” 

“It will be ready before you can slick down your hair,” she 
answered with a smile. Since Tim’s thick red hair stood up 
straight in spite of all his efforts to reduce it, Aunt Jessica de- 
lighted to propose this impossible task, whenever the impulsive 
boy became too impatient. 








“It'd be God’s mercy on 
this community, if he’d 
never come back,” declared 
the first speaker 


HERE was little conversation during supper, for Tim’s mouth 

was too full to talk, and Aunt Jessica’s heart kept coming up 
into her throat, choking her. At last she managed to say, ‘“Tim 
do you know that you made me tell a lie this morning when I 
signed that paper?” 

“You tell a lie, Aunt Jess?” Tim’s mouth was open; his fork 
loaded with a big chunk of meat halted half-way between plate 
and expectant palate. He stared with wide-eyed amazement at 
the faded little woman in the shabby brown dress across the 
table from him. 

“Yes, Tim, I affirmed that you were 18 years old. I did not 
know that you must be 18 before you could enlist, until Prof. 
Meisenhelder came by here on his way home from school and told 


A Two Part Story—Part I 
By Frank Hampton Fox 






me that I had perjured myself when I 
signed that paper.” 

“Oh, Aunt Jess, I’m 18 in October; what’s 
the dif? This is a war measure. I tell you 
what, Aunt Jess,’ exclaimed the now en- 
raged boy, jumping to his feet and clenching his fists, ‘if we 
didn’t have to leave in the mornin’, I’d go around an’ pound that 
cheese-faced professor. He told us Germany did right in sinkin’ 
the Lusitania an’ that we’d no right to go to war, an’ that 
Wilson sold out to England—” 

“Did he say that, Tim?” 

“Yes, he did an’ [ threw my book at his ugly mug an’ walked 
out. Then he expelled me for disorderly conduct.” 

“Why didn’t you explain, so people’d understand your side?” 

“No use; nobody’d believe me; so I shut my mouth an’ took 
my medicine.” 


J iery was a sleepless night for Jessica Jones, for she loved this 
wild, reckless, freckled-faced, red-headed boy, though she 
never had been able to manage him. The fact was, as she recalled 
it that night, Tim had always managed her. She never had 
noticed until that evening how much he was like his father, the 
big red-headed, brave, generous-souled Irishman, who lost his 
life in the paper-box factory fire when Tim was only a little lad. 
The father might have saved himself, but he fought with fury 
to save the lives of the 
women and girls who 
had been caught like 
rats in a trap in the bi 
frame factory that "ae 
burned like tinder. He 
had handed out the last 
woman, when a section 
of the burning roof fell 
in, burying him beneath 
the mass of flaming 
debris. 

Jessica’s sister, Tim’s 
mother, died soon after 
the tragic death of her 
husband, leaving to this 
maiden sister the sole 
care and support of 
little Tim. She vividly 
remembered her experi- 
ence that first morning 
when she suggested that 
he should eat with his 
fork instead of his knife. 
Instantly the young sav- 
age flung the fork at her 
face, hitting her between 
the eyes. She dodged 
the knife that followed 
in quick succession. By 
the time he poised his 
plate in air to throw it 
at her she had fled from 
the kitchen, leaving the little barbarian in full possession, and in 
full possession he had remained ever since. 


ATER, she learned to manage him by giving him his way in 
everything. She admitted to herself that she was too weak 
to impose any restraints on Tim’s turbulent spirit. She knew that 
he fought and whipped most of the boys in the neighborhood, 
thougk many of them were older and bigger than he was. The 
made sport of his red hair or freckled face or the old shack in whic 
he lived. They always rued the remarks, usually running home 
with some marks to show their sympathetic mothers, who would 
demand that Jessica Jones whip Tim, because he had bloodied 
Tommy’s nose or blackened Willie’s eye. 

Knowing that it was impossible for her to comply with these 
requests, she came to live apart from her neighbors, seldom 
meeting them except at funerals or in the little grocery store where 
she traded. She supported herself by doing plain sewing for the 
girls who worked in the packing-houses, and from them she picked 
up bits of gossip about Tim. On the whole, the ‘“‘Patch’”’ had few 
good words for Tim. Whenever he could get work, he threw himself 
into it with so much punch that his companions made complaint, 
never giving the Sail Sbewek. His machine would break or get 
stuck in ways that no one understood except those who desired to 
get rid of Tim. The boy with a bad name is responsible for almost 
everything that takes place in the building where he works or in 
the block where he lives. Tim O’Toole certainly had a good many 
misdemeanors charged to him. 

Yet the longer Jessica Jones lived with this wild, impulsive boy 
the more she loved him. “There is good in the boy,” she said 
aloud, “‘if they could only see it; they think he is bad, and that 
makes him mean with resentment.” e hot tears trickled down 
her wrinkled cheeks and short convulsive sobs shook her shriveled 
body. ‘Oh, if some man would take a [Continued on page 95 
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orcomfort and utility here's the room! 














This combined Living What a “homey” living-room with its comfortable pillow- 


Room and Dining Room - 

has a Blabon Rug of gen- banked couch, its chest of drawers and its drop-leaf cherry 
uine linoleum (pattern bl | 

8067) and through the center table? 

ak oe And presto! It is a cheerful dining-room, with its table- 
8078, leaves spread to accommodate a moderate-size family. 

A Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum becomes one room as 
well as the other, for Blabon Rugs are both beautiful and dur- 
able. They withstand the hard wear of constant use, the 
tracking in of dirt, the spilling of liquids—for Blabon Rugs 
are spotproof, waterproof and mothproof. They are easy to 
keep clean. That makes housework easier! Blabon Rugs lie 
flat without fastening; never curl up at the edges. They are 


economical because they are genuine long-lasting linoleum. 


Ask for Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum and Blabon’s 
Linoleum by name. They are sold by good home-furnishing 
_and department stores. If your dealer hasn’t them, write us his 
name, and we will see that you are supplied. Folder showing 
patterns and colors of 20 Blabon Rugs, sent free upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 8097 





of genuine linoleum 


Hazel H. Adler, author of books on interior 

decoration, gives valuable suggestions on harmo- 

, nizing furniture and draperies wich walls and 

Look for this label floors, in our 36-page book, “‘Plann:ng the Color 

= the face of al Schemes for Your Home,” beautifully illustrated 

Blabon’s Linoleum in full color. Sent anywhere in the United States 
upon receipt of 20 cents. 
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Whenever you have ques- 
tions to ask about cake- 
making, wrile us—we 
shall be delighted to 
give you any in- 
formation we 





I have so many things to tell 
you about this morning, I don't 
know where to begin. 

Tostart with—while the cher- 
ries make a delightful contrast 
with the white frosting on this 
Lady Baltimore Cake, you can, 
of course, use any other decora- 
tions you fancy, such as nut 
meats or raisins. 

Both the cake itself, and its 
tempting filling, are those used 
in the “original’’ Lady Baltimore 
Cake, about which Owen Wis- 
ter’s hero exclaims, “Oh my 
goodness, did you ever taste it? 
It is all soft and it is in layers 
and it has nuts—but I cannot 
write more about it. My mouth 
waters too much.” 

Here is the recipe for making 
the famous filling of “‘nuts’” he 
speaks of: 


LADY BALTIMORE FILLING 
1% cups granulated sugar 
< cup boiling water 
Whites of two eggs 
Vanilla sen 
\% cup chopped raisins 
\% cup shredded figs 
\% cup chopped dates 
\% cup chopped nuts — 
\% cup chopped cherries 


Cook the sugar and water until 
it spins a thread. Pour the syrup 
on the stiffly beaten egg whites 
and beat until light and fluffy. 
Divide the mixture in two parts 
and flavor one part with vanilla, 
and to the other add the raisins, 
figs, dates, nuts, and cherries. 
Spread this mixture between 
the layers and cover the top 
with the remaining part of the 


white icing. 
& 
In making the frosting the de- 
gree of heat at which it should 
thread is about 238° F., but as 
there is such a variation in at- 
mospheric pressure in different 
localities, no hard and fast rule 
can be given. 
Pour the hot syrup very slowly 
on the beaten egg whites. Other- 
wise, you may have little parti- 
cles of cooked egg in a rather 
thin, watery frosting instead of 
the smooth, fluffy consistency 
you should have. 


& 


For a cake which does not re- 
quire a boiled icing, you can eas- 
ily make a very dainty frosting 
by mixing 1% cups confection- 
ers’ XXXX sugar (sifted), % 
cup of cream or milk, and a tea- 
spoon of vanilla. Such a simple 
icing adds greatly to ginger- 
bread or cup cakes. 








Se i ae aed 





& 


Many of the letters which reach 
my desk every day include re- 
quests for information on the best 
kind of pan for Angel Food, a 
suitable knife for removing cake 
from pan, how to measure % 
tablespoon, etc., etc. 

If you are interested in the 
answers to such questions, in 
accurate measurements, Or in 
handy utensils for making cake, 
don't fail to read the Special 
Cake Set Offer on this page. Any 
woman who keeps house is de- 
lighted with this set, and from 
the letters we receive, we have 





decided it is one of the most 
popular gifts for a bride's shower 
that anyone ever thought of. 


Always cordially yours, 


thay 


Domestic Science Dept. 
3003 First Ave. 
Igleheart Brothers 
vansville, Indiana 
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LADY BALTIMORE CAKE 


(All measurements level. Sift flour once before measuring) 


14% cups sugar : 4 teaspoons baking powder 
¥ cup butter or substitute 1 teaspoon almond avoring 
eggs 


; 4g teaspoon vanilla flavoring 
1 cup milk or warm water 44 teaspoon salt, if butter 
cups Swans Down Cake Flour substitute is used 
Sift the flour once, measure, add the other dry ingredients, and sift four 
times. Cream shortening, add the sugar gradually, then the egg yolks 
unbeaten. Add the milk and dry ingredients alternately, beating hard 
after each addition, then add the fla- 


ee : 
ial _ iat voring and fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
r a whites. Bake in three large layers at a 
es ». temperature of 350 degrees F. 
. ~~ for thirty minutes. Put to- 
, ‘ gether with LadyBal- 
’ timore Filling and 
’ white icing. Note: 











large cake. Use half 
of the recipe to make 
cake like picture. 


For recipe for 
filling see ‘Cake 
ecrets’’ column 


This makes a very ; 
s 
‘. 





. “WhenItoldhim my troubles 
he suggested Swans “Down!” 


Hundreds of letters received in our than any cake you ever made with 
office tell just the same kind of storyas _ bread flour. 
that written by this Michigan woman: 





There is only one Swans Down Cake 
“I used to dread entertaining because Plour, and that is milled from a certain 
such occasions called for cakes and I could i : 
never make a cake that I was not ashamed grade of selected, soft winter wheat. 
to pass around. Only the choicest inner portion of the 
“One day I told my trouble to our Kernel is used; one hundred pounds of 
grocer; he suggested that ItrySwans Down wheat yield but twenty-six pounds of 
Cake Flour—and much to my surprisemy Swans Down. And this is fairly pow- 
cakes are now as good asanyTevertasted.  dorlike in fineness—twenty-seven times 


“When I stop to think of the spoiled as feathery fine as good bread flour. 
cakes I used to make and compare them 


with those I make now, I must say I con- Swans Down is naturally so rich in 
sider Swans Down a most remarkable 


eomeenehthinn” itself, less shortening can be used; 
while it is so very much finer and airier 
that even with fewer eggs, your cake 
has the delightful fluffiness of real 
swan’s down. 


If you have never tried this guaran- 
tee of delicious cake, just get a package 
and stir up your simplest recipe with 
Swans Down. When you cut that cake 
note carefully the texture Swans Down makes just as remark- 
and the taste, and see for ablea difference in pie crust and bis- 
yourself ifit isn’t farmore cuits—in fact, in every kind of flour 
delicate and tempting mixture not raised with yeast. 





IGLEHEART BROTHERS ' | 


You'll want this cake set! Established 1856 1 
Only $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and t, * * : P\wWANVD Da ft? 
$1.50 in Canada) forcompletenes sect: 3003 First Ave. Evansville, Indiana WANS DD A 
Down Cake Making Utensils, such as we cree teay | 
po gedit _ We wn 4 in oe “~ = Also Makers of Instant Swans Down Date as 
sell to you at our cost. Just send a Z ies | toe |} oi 
bill (money order or check). Meme a and Swans Down Wheat Bran e SEs; = 
funded if not entirely satisfactory. . | 


Set consists of: 
8 1-2in. patented Angel Aluminum measuring 
cake (tin) 


cu 
8 in. square Esavy cake 12 ho. steel la (to 
pan (tin) remove and ice cake) 
Set aluminum measur- Slotted wooden mixing 
ing spoon 








Oypy of recipe booklet ple package Swans Prepared (Not Self-Rising) ; 
“Cake Secrets” is only 
Sete CAKE FLOUR 
No orders escepted for shipment outeide Preferred by Housewives for 31 Years name aed we will seg et 
thatyou aresuppl: 
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~ We Entertain the 








Stars 


E called it a “Star Party,” and 
planned the whole thing around the 
idea of motion-picture stars. Each 
guest was handed an envelope bearing his 
or her own name, and containing a card on 
which was printed a fantastic name. This 
card had a tiny gilt safety-pin attached, so 
that it might be pinned on for the evening. 
The names selected for girls included 
Dumdora Doolittle, Betta Million, Carmola 
Legree, Hedda Cabbage, Bedelia Double- 
boiler, Lotta Dough, Cassie Role, Aurelie 
Truly, Milly Ann Fish and Dinah Doorknob. 
The names for boys included Lou Screw, 
Hick Whatamess, Som Fix, Phil N. Thropic, 
Dan D. Lion, Ravin’ Rhubarbo, Oneway 
Curl, G. Hossafat, Adolph Quarantino and 
Ananias Artichoke. Other names just as 
ridiculous can easily be made up, like Sell 
U. Lloyd, Glorinda Gocart, Sam Sawbones 
and Cynthia Swivelchair. 
The boys’ envelopes contained also a 
second card announcing “Leading Man to 





The gum-drop “flowers” 
So-and-So”’ (one of the girls), which te 
e 


them their partners for supper and helped 


to break the ice at once. 


N the dining-room the general color 

scheme was blue and gold. In the center 
of the table stood a large blue crape-paper 
star, liberally sprinkled with asl stars, 
pasted on. From the star radiated blue 
strings, to each of which was tied a small 
yellow pencil, concealed under the place- 
ecards. These place-cards contained only 
the fantastic name of each guest, with a gilt 
star pasted above the name. At each place 
was a yellow-paper napkin, and a dainty 
bouquet fora favor. The bouquet was made 
of tiny gum-drops, each on a wire. The 
bouquet was encircled by a lace-paper frill 
made of one-half of a small lace-paper 
doily; the stems were wrapped with strips 
of tin-foil. 

After supper the guests pulled their blue 
strings, drawing forth from the centerpiece 
small notebooks. They were then told that 
each person was to. write a scenario, and 
were allowed two minutes to begin. At the 
end of this time they were told to pass the 
books to the right and continue their 
stories in the books they had just received. 
After another two minutes the books again 
changed hands. The results when read 
were uproariously funny. 

_ The rest of the evening was spent in the 
living-room, where each guest was obliged 
to do a stunt of some kind. The “stunts” 


By 
Claire Vliet 


included musical numbers, recitations and 
imitations of well-known screen stars. 

[Editor’s Note: The menu for such a 
supper could be written on white cardboard 
decorated with ‘gold-paper stars and might 
include the following: 


Star feed 
Star fish Variable stars Star beams 
Star dust Lucky stars 
Star of the North Lesser stars 
Milky Way 

“Star feed’ would be fruit cocktails 
garnished with stars cut from sliced citron. 
“Star fish’’ could be creamed lobster or any 
delicate white fish (scalloped), the top of 
either dish garnished with a pimiento star. 

Breac-and-butter sandwiches cut star- 
shaped furnish the ‘‘variable stars.’”” Make 
the sandwiches of white bread, white-and- 
brown bread and all-brown bread. ‘‘Star- 
beams” are pickles cut into narrow strips. 

For the ‘‘star dust’? arrange any nice 
salad on plates for serving and cover the 
salad with the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, 
put through a press. Pass the dressing 
with the salad. ‘‘Lucky stars’’ are saltine 
crackers, covered with grated cheese and a 





paprika star, then heated in the oven. To 
make the paprika stars, punch holes in the 
lid of a baking-powder can to form a star 
and allow the paprika to come through this 
improvised shaker. 

“Star of the North” is ice-cream, of 
course. The “lesser stars’’ are star-shaped 
cookies, or use any good cake recipe and 
bake in small star-shaped pans. Top with 
orange, chocolate or waits frosting. 

The Milky Way is coffee or hot cocoa, 
with whipped cream floating on top of each 
cupful. ] 


Substitutes for High-Priced 
Potatoes 


HE high price of potatoes is responsible 

for an interest in other forms of starchy 
foods, but the potato habit is firmly estab- 
lished and the other foods must be properly 
cooked or they will not be acceptable. 


Hominy is a starchy food deserving more 
attention. Use either whole hominy, or 
the grits which result from grinding the 
hulled hominy from which the germ has 
been removed. Although of the same food 
value as the coarser hominy, the grits will 
cook in a much shorter time. Whole hom- 
iny, to be white after cooking, must be 
cooked in an enamel saucepan (preferably 
white). Soak overnight, drain and cook in 
salted boiling water until tender. Cook 
slowly, stirring frequently to prevent burn- 
ing, adding water when necessary. It will 
take several hours. Before servang add a 
little rich milk and a good-sized piece of 
butter. Hominy is better warmed over 
than when freshly cooked and is especially 
nice served with chicken, turkey or pork. 


Hominy grits can be used as a breakfast 
food or in a variety of ways for other meals. 
Use one cupful of grits to four cupfuls of 
water. Wash well, cook two hours, drain, 
then stir into boiling water and cook one 
hour in a double¢boiler. Stir frequently, 
adding milk if needed. Season with salt. 


Left-over grits should be poured while 
warm into a bread tin or baking-powder can 
to mold. Slice when cold, dip in flour and 
fry to a delicate brown. Serve as a break- 
fast dish or in place of a dinner vegetable, 
or with maple-sirup, honey or preserves, as 
a luncheon dish or for dessert. 


Hominy turnover requires one pint of 
cooked grits, one cupful of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and two well-beaten eggs. 
Mix well and turn into a frying-pan in which 
a tablespoonful of fat has been melted. 
Stir until hot throughout, then allow to 
brown. When brown on the bottom, fold 
like an omelet and serve on a hot platter. 


Macaroni is another starchy food and 
only boiling water will swell the starch 
grains so as to be mealy and appetizing; no 
matter how the macaroni is to be served 
afterwards it should always be dropped first 
into water which is boiling od with a 
tablespoonful of salt to each quart of water. 
Boil until tender, then drain in a colander, 
being sure to save all of the water to add to 
soup stock. Then hold the colander under 
a stream of cold water until each piece is 
separated and firm; drain, shaking out all 
of the water, and it is ready to serve in 
various ways. The best way is to put it in 
a baking-dish with white sauce, sprinkle the 
top with grated cheese and bits of butter 
and bake in a moderate oven until the 
cheese is a golden brown. Still another 
way is to add the grated cheese to the white 
sauce and cover the top with buttered 
crumbs. Spaghetti can be cooked by any 
recipes given le macaroni. 


Macaroni with tomatoes is also popular. 
Prepare the macaroni as directed, season 
with paprika and add one pint of tomatoes 
to a quart dish of macaroni. To vary the 
flavor, add two or three slices of bacon cut 
into squares and browned slowly in a frying- 
pan. Add bacon and fat to the tomatoes, 
or add an onion, sliced and browned in fat. 
In every case, cover the top with buttered 
crumbs and brown in a moderate oven. 


Rice with cheese requires two cupfuls of 
boiled rice, two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
beef suet, browned and well seasoned, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-half cupful of 
grated cheese, a few grains of pepper, milk. 
Arrange rice and cheese in alternate layers 
in a baking-dish; add remaining ingredients; 
tlten add enough milk to moisten. Cover 
with bread-crumbs, bake until brown. 


A toothsome rice dish is prepared thus: 
Place hot boiled rice on a platter, cover 
with white sauce and garnish with sliced 
hard-boiled eggs and finely chopped ham. 
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—‘mother will never know” 


----for the wall is finished with Mello- 

Gloss ----a wonderful finish for walls 

and ceilings which can be kept clean and 
Where a flat finish is attractive with soap and water. {|Mello- 
— ed as yet Gloss is an oil paint. It is easily applied 
ee on old walls as well as new. It dries to 
a permanent, satiny sheen in softly 
radiant colors. And because of its 
washable quality, Mello-Gloss is a highly 
satisfactory and economical finish. {/The 
Lowe Brothers Dealer in your locality 
can supply you with this most modern 
finish ---- and a Lowe Brothers Paint or 
Varnish specially made for any painting 
or finishing you may have in mind. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio - Factories - Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Broke all Power Records 
at UNIVERSITY TESTS 


In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 tons per hour 
with only 13.26 horse power or .688 H. P. per ton cut 
~<levating 35 feet and running only 465 R. P. M. The 
lowest power of any cutter in the test. This is positive 
proof--not idle ciaims. 
An all steel machine--unbreakable steel flywheel--all gears run- 
ning in eae eats ales no man at feed table-- 
Cylinder and Flywheel types 
Write for Catalog. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
426 So. Water St, West Bend, Wi 














Trout on the Farm 
By A. Rutledge 


| ead farm that has a good spring of 
water should have a supply of fresh 
fish of the very highest quality. My choice 
is trout, not only because I like trout, but 
because of the sport of fishing for the trout. 
To begin with, it is wrong to suppose 
that a trout will foul a spring or a stream. 
By nature it is a scavenger; it is Nature’s 
original cleanser of the brook. It is a clean, 
wholesome, lively, vigorous fish, and it is 
never found except in the purest and coldest 
waters. Occasionally, in cold streams run- 
ning through towns, trout will be found; 
but they do not thrive in these polluted 
waters; they seldom breed there; and those 
that are caught are usually hoary old rascals 
that can stand anything. Indeed, so 
essential to a trout’s welfare is a constant 
supply of fresh and sparkling water that 
young trout are found under waterfalls. 
The best arrangement I ever saw was the 
following: About 20 yards below the 
spring was a low dam of rocks, over which 
the water tumbled, aerating itself. Some 
50 yards farther down was the real dam, 
and between these two was the trout pond, 
its edges partly overgrown with water- 
cress. Through the second dam the water 
made its way by a screened pipe, set in con- 
crete, of a size to take care of the normal 
flow of the spring. In this pond trout were 
kept with success. 
know another such pond which has no 
upper dam (whose design is, of course, to 
keep the fish out of the spring), and in that 
the trout come up under the big spring- 
house, and will fight ravenously over bits of 
cream dropped into the water. Dams such 
as the ones described will do, for a stream 
out of a good spring seldom becomes wild. 


OMETIMES, in a spring-stream that 

flows through a meadow and empties 
into a larger body of water, trout may be 
placed with the assurance that, without a 
dam, they will stay in those particular 
waters. But these conditions must obtain: 
A constant depth of water; overarching 

ks; warmer water at the confluence to 
keep the trout in the cold brook; and not 
too much stirring up of the stream by 
cattle, geese, ducks, etc. 

I know of such a stream. It is hardly 
more than a quarter of a mile long, and 
flows through a swampy meadow. Its 
waters empty into a warm, wide creek. 
The farmer owning the spring and this 
meadow put breok-trout in the waters. 
They have increased rapidly, and can now 
be caught in large numbers. Their size is 
very fine; the largest brook-trout I ever 
saw (23 inches) was taken from this little 
stream. 

Trout for stocking purposes are easily 
secured from commercial hatcheries. They 
had better be planted in early spring or 
after the first autumn rains, as at such 
times the waters are in good condition to 
receive the fish; moreover, these seasons are 
the best for shipping the fish. It is far 
better to get trout from four to eight 
inches long than any other sort. The 
small-fry seldom give a good account of 
themselves—that is, they can not be de- 

nded on to do so—and larger trout are 
iable to fight a good deal. Brook or 
speckled trout are better for the purpose 
under consideration than the brown or the 
rainbow variety. 


bean trout in a pond on a farm 
will have to be fed will depend on the 
size of the pond, the number of trout in it, 
and the degree of approach that the water 
makes to wildness. When the pond is like 
a natural one, with growths of aquatic 
plants, and a considerable circumference © 
shore-line, probably no feeding will be neces- 
sary. I think it safe to say that only when 
trout are crowded in a small bare pond is it 
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necessary to feed them. .Of course, if some 
ground meat is thrown them occasionally, 
they will learn to come for it. 

Trout on the farm require hardly any- 
thing more than the right kind of water; 
and if Nature has supplied the farm owner 
with this, he will find that stocking it with 
speckled trout will prove a safe, a sane, an 
interesting, and a high-interest-yielding in- 
vestment. 
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Use the Dictionary 


“TT’S a very interesting book, but the 

subject changes too frequently,’”’ was the 
remark made by a person who was found 
reading the dictionary. Contrary to the 
ideas of those who never use a dictionary 
save when solving cross-word puzzles, there 
are times when a person can find profit in 
consulting this book for purposes other than 
the one commonly considered. Cross-word 
puzzles have made it indispensable, but 
there are other kinds of puzzles in which the 
dictionary is a friend in need. 

Often there is a sick child who needs to 
be amused, and a parent or older person 
can take the book and in a few minutes 
conjure up an impromptu puzzle for the 
child’s amusement. Lists of birds, geograph- 
ical or historical names, animals—hundreds 
of things can be listed and the letters trans- 
posed to form a puzzle. The more difficult 
but always popular “diagonals” can be ar- 
ranged with the aid of the big book and 
will furnish prolonged entertainment for 
some impatient convalescent. 

Papers and essays are in constant demand 
among club women and high-school pupils 
and the dictionary furnishes the topics, 
provided one knows how to use it. One 
satisfactory way is to take the most promi- 
nent word in the title of the essay and use 
the letters of this word as keys to unlock 
various subjects which can be treated 
under the topic. 


OR example: Take the word “educa- 

tion” as a general topic. In the dic- 
tionary under we find “eager,” which 
suggests the state of mind in which a pupil 
must be in order to learn well, and this 
opens the related topic of psychology as an 
aid to learning. Then D brings us ‘‘daily” 
and this suggests regular, frequent study as 
an essential to education. U has “ulti- 
mate” near the head of its list and this 
makes us think of the aim of an education— 
the ultimate purpose for which one studies. 
C might bring ‘‘calamity,” the disaster 
which results to the one having no educa- 
tion. A, “‘ability,’’ the increase in one’s 
powers through education. And so on with 
each letter in the title word. 

One can make his own choice of words 
for these subheads, for no two minds work 
alike and what seems a clear connection in 
one mind, might be anything but lucid to 
another. ‘There are enough words under 
each letter to furnish a wide choice in the 
subtopics. 

Not long ago I was asked to speak at a 
Sunday-school banquet and the faithful 
dictionary came to my aid here. I looked 
up my key letters—T (the) Y (young) L 
(ladies’) C (class)—and under T selected 
“teachers,” as this class was the logical 
source of new teachers for the school. 

Under Y, I selected “youth” and em- 
phasized the value of youthful enthusiasm 
in class activities. L meant “leaders” of 
course, as leaders would naturally be re- 
cruited from this class and training for 
leadership would naturally be one aim of the 
class. The C stood for ‘‘comrades”’ in this 
case—a whole class standing together as 
comrades and so making themselves power- 
ful for whatever activity they entered. 

My little talk was as good as prepared by 
the time I had looked up the subtopics and 
a little thought on each was all that was 





needed to complete the address. V. P. L. 
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There can be 
no compromise 
with safety 


Grip 
spring 
roads 


Put WEED Chains on your tires and 
drive whenever or wherever you want to, 
regardless of rain, mud or slippery roads. 
They give you traction in soft going, and 
safety from skidding on wet, hard surfaces. 
Use WEED Chains also on your trucks 
and light delivery cars. 
For 23 years they have given utmost satis- 
faction, You can’t ask for better chains be- 
cause there are none. If you need extracross 
chains for the WEED Chains you now have, 
your dealer can supply them. Be sure to get 


WEED 
CHAINS 


Overcome Skidding and 
Give Dependable Traction 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole World 


You might buy a tire of equal quality, with just as 
long a guarantee—if you pay more money! But 
you cannot buy more tire satisfaction, mofe mileage, 
for each penny of the price, than you get in a Riverside. 
12,000 miles teed 
Your Saving is One-third 
Riverside Cords are guaranteed for 12,000 miles; 
Riverside Balloons for 10,000 miles. And back of this 
guarantee is a 54 year old name—Montgomery Ward 
& Co. A name that has always been known to stand 
for reliability and square dealing. 

Our customers know we live up to our guarantee. 
We could not possibly put our liberal guarantee on 
a tire unless exceptional quality was built into the 
tire. You take absolutely no risk whatever in buying 
a Riverside Tire. 


Why Ward’s Tire 
Prices Are So Low 


We believe we are the largest retailers of tires in the 
world. This vast buying power enables us to save on 
everything that goes into a tire. For example, we 
buy our own crude rubber in enormous quantities— 
and always for cash. 

Riverside Tires are made in our own moulds under 
our personal supervision. The workmanship is the 
most accurate. No better materials can be found in 
any tire regardless of price. 

Pound for pound Riverside Tires contain the most 
new live rubber—they are bigger, heavier, stronger. 
And yet the price is one-third less than other 
quality tires. Last year twice as many people 
bought Riversides. There is the proof of quality, 
of service. You cannot buy better quality. 
why pay more? Riverside Tires will give you the 
last yard of mileage possible in a tire—they will 
" give you the utmost in satisfac- 

Wz tory service. Buy where you can 

° be sure of quality and a saving. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 




















Increase Your 


KINKADE ying Power 


7-459 9) Dy | 
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and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, Sub- 
burbani tes, Truckers, Florists, Contes 
Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
Country Estates & Lawnwork’ 


American Farm Machine Co. 
3078 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“’ SHAW GARDEN TRACTOR 





. sell something there is no demand for. And 
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pitty == ELECTRIC = 
It is your tee of quality. Write 
= Caer toe free catalog in colors 
describing Farm Trucks and 
Wagons, also steel or wood 
wheels to 
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—Make it yourself, using 

FICIAL straw, corn stovér, garden 

refuse, etc. Cheapest and 
MANURE ‘con Sze 
ADCO, **"Philadelphia ” 


fit any run- 
ning gear. 








Electric Wheel Co. Singy. Wwinols 








(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of 
petty offenders, but severe with great ones— 
watchful but discrimjnating—unchained and 
ready for business.) 


The Song Poem 
Fake 


By Lee Ice 


almost any magazine you pick up 
chances are you will find tucked away in 
the classified columns a little advertisement 
asking for song poems, and the advertisers 
usually agree to publish the songs for the 
writers. For this service they usually make 
a charge of from $40 to $60, but in return 
for this they will pay the writers a royalty, 
usually three cents on each and every copy 
of the sheet music sold. 

This seems like a fair-and-square deal to 
the average new writer who is quite un- 
familiar with the music business, especially 
the publishing end, but to the ieainad wellor 
who has made the riffle of hard knocks the 
system used by these so-called studios and 
firms is instantly exposed. 

It is estimated thai there are 500,000 

ple in the United States who have a 
onging to break into the song-writing game 
and it is through fake studio advertisements 
that they generally get that longing. Of 
course, the studios teach that song writing 
is an easy road to fame and fortune, that it 
requires no exes or special training and 
any one with common education can write 
a song. The ads attract all classes of 
people—farmers, preachers, lawyers, office 
workers and doctors—for no denying it, 
everybody wants to make money and, 
furthermore, the desire to become famous as 
a successful writer of song naturally keeps 
urging us on and on. 


HERE are not only one or two of these 

concerns, but there are a dozen or more 
operating in Chicago and several in New 
York, while there are a few smaller con- 
cerns or individuals scattered throughout 
the country. It is estimated that in the 
last 20 years these fraudulent concerns 
have collected from their victims a total of 
about $15,000,000. Yet there is no law 
against -the method employed by these 
firms, for they usually stay within their 
contracts. They set music to the song 
words sure enough, and they issue the song 
in published style, but in a very, very cheap 
edition. They rarely if ever issue any 
royalty statements, for none are needed. 

It might be well to state that these con- 
cerns have no facilities whatever for dis- 
posing of a song after it is published. They 
can not sell their songs to dealers because 
they have not created a demand for them 
ree the dealer knows very well he can not 


again, their songs do not come up to the 
standard of what a good song should be. 
The studios accept anything for musical 
setting and publication and call it a song, 
consequently they do not sell any copies of 
the song, or very few at the most. 


i is an easy matter to detect one of these 
concerns. A legitimate publisher ac- 
cepting your song for publication generally 
does so entirely at his own expense. He 
copyrights the song in the publisher’s name 
not the writer’s. The writer surrenders all 
rights whatever, and the publisher is at 
liberty to do whatever he pleases with your 
song, while the studio method is to copy- 
right the song in the author’s name, and in 
case of dissatisfaction the contract can be 
canceled. 

Besides these fake publishers there are 









































also concerns which aim to exploit or in- 
troduce your songs to the public through 
the employ of autograph copies. In all 
their many years of operating there is but 
one case on record in which this method ever 
met with success for the writer, simply for 
the reason that these concerns will accept 
songs without any merit whatever, just in 
order to collect their fee. There are also 
various song-writers’ organizations over the 
country, but let it be known that there is 
but one of such associations that really 
gives the writers any service, so it behooves 
any intelligent person to look twice before 
he jumps. 


T is a well-known fact to the writers who 

are familiar with the song-writing game 
that the legitimate music publishers of the 
country are not advertising for song poems, 
by ‘Because they have a staff of writers 
of their own who can supply them with as 
much material as they can issue. Many of 
these writers are on the stage as vaudeville 
actors and singers and because they can 
introduce their own songs to the public the 
publishers naturally favor them when in 
need of material. However, publishers 
accept songs from outside writers occasion- 
ally, but the songs must be of the highest 
class with a aie that really appeals. 
Rarely, if ever, is a song accepted by a 
publisher unless the music is written to the 
words. 


It is not the intention of this article to 
backwardize song writing, but to get the 
facts of the game clearly before the people 
so’ that they may know just exactly what 
they are up against when they decide to 
enter this fascinating field, which usually 
takes years of hard study and work before 
anything is accomplished. If one has a 
real desire to become a song writer it is 
well worth the time expended to learn it, 
for it pays well once a writer becomes a 
successful lyricist or composer. Eugene 
West has purchased a fine home from the 
royalties he received from his song, ‘‘Broad- 
way Rose.” 

Perhaps, after all, these song studios do 
some good. They afford the man with 
deathless music in iis soul a chance to break 
into song. Just like the man whose soul is 
filled with verse, the would-be song writer 
feels a great deal better when he succeeds 
in getting his song printed. What cares he 
whether anybody buys a copy? 
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Joey’s Soliloquy 
By Hattie Town Purvis 


Little Joey by the doorstep 

Of the little cabin lay, 

Pouring gravel through his fingers, 
And his mammy heard him say: 


om‘ Ain’t cee ae Page Se nobody 
Love a culled boy, don’t guess, 
Teacher raps me, mammy slaps me 
And I longs for love, I ’fess, 


“T jess wish when mammy calls me 
She’d say ‘Come heah, honey lamb!’ 
Stead of saying, ‘Get heah Joey, 

Or I'll shore give you a slam.’ 


“Tf I died de folks ud miss me, 
Lay some flowers around my head, 
Mammy’d cry an’ or kiss me, 
Yes, I mostly wish I’se dead.” 


Mammy smiled, while love and pity 
Struggled with a touch of pride, 
Then she hastened to the window, 
And in loving tones she cried; 


“Come in honey! you'll be gettin’ 
All tanned up, de sun’s so hot, 
And de grand folks passin’ by’ll 
Think you’s Irish, like as not.” 
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Delivering the Goods’ 


So the days of the primitive ox-cart, men have delivered 
goods to other men in all sorts and manners of vehicles. 
The modern city found the need of a conveyance that could 
make short hauls and many stops, quickly and at low cost. 

To meet this need the electric truck was developed. Pro- 
pelled by rugged Exide-Ironclad Batteries, these efficient delivery 
trucks are solving the transportation problem for firms of all 
kinds the nation over. 

In addition to street vehicles, Exide Batteries propel the 
powerful little trucks you see in factories and railway stations ; 
Exides propel mine locomotives and a majority of the world’s 
submarines. Your voice is carried over the telephone by Exide 
Batteries; trains are lighted by them, drawbridges moved and 
railroad signals operated. 

Exide Batteries are made for every purpose by the largest 
manufacturers of storage batteries in the world. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
For Your pagum ny gaat For Your eae “ee Radio 
to put an Exide in car ttery i size 
CAR Oe Ss lancome RADIO pede. obs 
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Exide dealer near where you live. 
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es, you too can increase farm profits— 


By using Practical Plans to get efficient ar- 
rangement and avoid wasting materials. 

By employing “‘Tidewater’? RED Cypress for 
durable construction. Saves on upkeep and maintains property values. 
The natural preservative, grown into “‘the Wood Eternal’, resists decay for generations, 
as shown by the many authentic records of longevity of Red Cypress construction. (The 
example below is typical of its wonderful serviceability.) 

That is why ‘Tidewater’? RED Cypress proves so economical for sills, siding, porches, 
doors, sash and outside trim of your home; also for barns, including floors and founda- 
tion timbers, dairies, silos, tanks, troughs, sheds, hog and hen houses, incubators, garages, 
pergolas, well curbing, posts and fencing. Its finely figured grain also makes it a beauti- 
ful and inexpensive interior finish =r will give enduring service. 


Ask your Dealer for FREE PLANS of 
tion on the advantages of Tidewater RE 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


117 Poydras Building or 117 Graham Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana Jacksonville, Florida 


SAVES COSTLY REPAIRS 
AND REPLACEMENTS 


s Farm Buildings, and for additional informa- 
Cypress as a farm lumber—or write direct to us. 







To get such service as this, 
ope ecify genuine Tidewater 
'D Cypress for all farm uses. 


110-year-old RED Cypress tanks on 
Kle pg Conese Ranch in Texas. Still 


in @ condition and perfectly tight. 

This Arrow Look. for 
identifies the Arrow 
Tidewater on every 
Piece and 

Cypress bundle 

; e s c 

a a ‘J a 
Buy by the Save by 
eRow the Year 





















Hand sprayers, orchard power rigs, traction potato 
sprayers. 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 


Field Force Pump Co. 


YOU NEED | 
OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars at harvest 






When you buy a Hand Sprays 5 
er, Atomizer or Duster, 

on the “Acme.” For years it 
has proven its right to the 
growers’ confidence. 


A sprayer for every need, high pressure 


Dept.4 Elmira, N. Y. 
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SAVE MONEY! GET THIS CATALOG 
OF SUNUBS AND SMALL FRUITS NW At 
Finest Tested Seeds and Plants. 
Northern Grown to insure hardiness. 






style. Good dealers 
recommend them. Stu ony to npecty 
ey Every tool tested 
and guaran’ 

for catalog to Dept. 28 


POTATO 
IMPLEMENT CO, 















Send now for our new 1926 Spring Cat- 
slog. Free packet of seeds with every 
Catalog. We guarantee safe delivery. 
GOLDEN BULE NURSERIES 
Dept. 11 OREGON, ILLINOIS. 






















Earliest Tomato 


& Jung's Wayahed. Big red frui 
ripe as early as July 4th. Nothing 
earlier to ad yt As 
ee 7 a, kt. of this 
i733 Cu- 





=< Lettuce, Onion 

nd Everlasting Fi hg pny 100. Due 
bill for 10s with each order. Mone eek if not satis- 
fied. Catalog of Seed Bargains F . Send Today. 
3. W. Jung Seed Co., Sta T, Randelph, Wis. 





SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


‘ij Tx Destro and worms; insure larger 

- a = rg ‘eames fruit. 35th success- 

STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 

5 anehagioare MIXTURES 


20 models. tai ~ treat- 
ise on ee talOhiene ted nine. ed prices. 


Wm. Stahl Gotinnae' Co. 










Protection for the 
Farm Spring 


“A Samm,” spring is worth $1,000 to any 
farm,” one of Our Folks in Vermont 
writes. ‘‘But only if the spring is pro- 
tected,” he adds. Just so. Stock trampin 
around a spring will soon put it in a bad 
way and pollute the water. 

These two sketches show how to protect 
a@ spring by building a curb of concrete or 








Spring protected by sewer tile curb 


sewer tile. The concrete curb is re-en- 
forced with wire fencing, and walls are four 
or five inches thick. A concrete apron is 
provided beneath the outlet, to prevent 
washing of the dirt. A cover of heavy sheet 
iron or re-enforced concrete should be pro- 
vided. 

The sewer tile arrangement is simple 
enough. A gate with key controls flow 
through the delivery pipe, which leads to a 
tank which is located somewhere lower down 
the slope. 

Water should be drawn from a spring 
only by natural flow, or by pumping. By 
piping spring-water to a reservoir, you can 
provide cheap fire protection. _ If the spring 
is below the house, a ram ¢an be used to 
force the water to the tank located up the 
slope from the house. 
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Why Inoculation _ 
Failed 


The experience of William Anderson, 
Greene county, O., may help to explain 
failures in legume ‘inoculation. Anderson 
inoculated soybeans and after planting 
about two-thirds of his acreage there was 
an extremely heavy rain. As soon as the 
ground could be worked he finished planting 
the field 

When the roots of beans in both parts of 
the field were examined early in August, 
we discovered that the beans seeded before 
the beating rain had no nodules upon the 
roots, while the beans in the other section 
of the field had abundant nodule formation. 
Since all the beans had been inoculated in [ 
the same manner, we concluded that the 
bacteria, which were upon the seed coat of 
the beans when planted, had been washed 
away by the heavy rain and carried so far 
down into the soil that they were out of 
reach of the roots of the beans. oP. 





QUINCY, ILL. | 



































Bee-Keeping in 
Spare Time 
By Eugene Holloway 


BOUT ten years ago we boys became 
greatly interested in bee-keeping. I 
must admit that at that time we were very 
young to start in such a dangerous business, 
as some people put it. 

The man from whom we got our’ first 
bees was a farmer. Just how long he had 
been in the bee business before becoming a 
friend of ours, I am unable to say, but it 
was several years, I am sure. He is one of 





‘‘There’s the queen,” says the 
man pointing 


the busiest men I ever knew. Besides 
managing a large farm, he runs a threshing- 
machine; and along with other city business, 
he is a director of a state bank. Still he 
finds time to eare for his bees. I have not 
been in close touch with him for the past 
few years, but he, like ourselves, used to 
look after the bees during the noon hour. 
In fact, that is where we learned the trick. 

The next thing you will want to know is 
how much money there is in it. During the 
past ten years we have had all the way from 
complete failures to heavy honey crops. 
But as near as I can get at it, we have se- 
cured a yearly average of about 35 pounds 
of honey per colony, which sold for 25 cents 








“The bees don’t sting me,” says 
Holloway 


per pound, making a net total of $8.75 a 
colony each year. We will allow $2.25 a 
colony for expenses, which will more than 
cover same. That still leaves a net profit 
of $6.50 a colony. Fifteen minutes a week 
for each colony during six months a year is 
all the time needed to care for the bees. 
It doesn’t take a lot of time to care for a 
colony of bees, but unless you expect to give 
them regular attention, it certainly will not 
PAY you to invest good money in them. 
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swim in Scalecide 
It is so pleasant to use 




















until the drip the same frees us one 5 n barrel 
, teno-enters leither nicotine nor mabe. ayn 


Why use a caustic disagreeable spray when you can use 
Scalecide and do better work, at less cost, with comfort? 
You could swim in Scalecide or wash your face in it— 
it is so pleasant to use. You can look straight at your 
work, for Scalecide does not injure even the eyes. Do 
away with slickers and gauntlets and goggles; put an 
end to complaints from your men. ecide is sooth- 
ing and healing to man and beast. It is non-caustic 
and non-poisonous and at the same time is more ef- 
fective than lime-sulfur or lime-sulfur and nicotine, 


It Protects Stark Bros. $5000 Tree 


Stark Bros. cannot afford to take any risk with the original Golden 
Delicious tree, so they enclose it in a burglar-alarm cage and 
spray it every year with Scalecide—the complete dormant spray. 


It Is Guaranteed 
Scalecide is guaranteed to make a better orchard than lime-sulfur. 
This peers protects you absolutely. Men, like Stark Bros., 
who know orcharding and know Scalecide, use Scalecide. 


It Is Complete—Nothing To Add 
Scalecide alone does all that any combination of dormant sprays can do. It 
without nicotine 
mite (delayed dor- 


controls scale (fall or spring). It controls aphis and pear thri 
(dela dormant). It controls leaf roller and European 
mant) neither of which is controlled by lime-sulfur even 
with nicotine. It controls pear psylla (aallor early spring). 
It controls bud moth (fallor spring). In ad to all 

gs, the annual use of Scalecide controls fire 
blight and fungous cankers, and the trees. 


Save Money By Using Scalecide 


A 15-gallon drum contains enough Sosleside ge eee, 






er ae oe you half the nto of 
spraying. to your your 

supply of Scalecide today. If vier is dealer : 

doesn’t have Scalecide show him this advertisement os 

—or order direct from us (see prices to the right). Drum $2 extra: returnable 


—~— Send For This Free Book 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-pa 
book is a text-book that you cannot afford to 
without, It pictures and describes your orchard 
troubles and tells how to control them. It contains 
acomplete spray program, le and easy to follow 
same program that we follow successfully in 
| our of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 
| This expensive book is free to any tree owner as 
long as the supply lasts. the coupon today. 

















THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY== 
oe : y 





B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 38. 
Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying’. 


My dealer’s name is 











His post office is. —State 
My name is. 
My post office is State 





If you want information about “Sulfocide, A Better Summer Spray”, put a cross here > [] 
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FR The Edwards Farm Engine sells 

direct to you at low factory 
price. No other engine like it. 1% to 6 
H. P. in one engine. Change power while 
running. Efficient at all powers. 

Fits Every Farm Job 
Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
spray rig, concrete mixer, washer—any- 
thing up to 6 H. P._ Portable. Burns 
kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 
moving parts enclosed. Work it anywhere 
without fastening down, Endorsed by 
thousands of users. 
Rutledge, of Ontario, says: 

“Have given my Edwards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch w 
saw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
The Edwards beats them all.”” Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer. 






SFE) OCOForS 

EDWARDS PPtgr7o 
Mail Coupon 

ENGINE, Now 


EDWARDS MOTOP. CO. 
842 Main Street, Springfield, Ohio 
Without obligation, send complete descrip- 


tion of engine, also free trial offer. 
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Try This Remarkable Engine 
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Hae Full Life in it When Delivered 
§ PAY THE FREIGHT 


Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 


O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man 
Department 12 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Clove-Hitch 


By J. M. Drew 


NE of the most useful of all knots 

or hitches is here illustrated. Sailors 

know it as the clove-hitch. It is 
also known as the builder’s knot. 

It consists simply of two half-hitches 
laid one upon the other. The sailor uses 
it in mooring a boat; the cowboy in snub- 
bing the lariat around the horn of his 
saddle when he wants to hold a roped 
animal; and the tent man in fastening his 
tent to the stakes. It is useful whenever 














Fig. 1 


it is necessary to fasten a rope or strap so 
that it will not slip endwise of whatever 
object it is fastened to. For example, if 
the rope or strap is tied around the post 
with the ordinary halter knot, it is almost 
sure to slip down where the horse may get 
his foot over it. But if the clove-hitch is 
tied around the post before the halter knot 
is tied, this can not happen, for the rope 
will not slide.down. 

When it is possible to get at the top of 














Fig. 2 


the post, the hitch is made by casting two 
half-hitches as shown in Fig. 1, and laying 
them over the top of the post. If the top 
is out of reach—on a telephone pole, for 
instance—the clove-hitch is made by 
passing the rope around the post and under 
its standing part as shown in Fig. 2, then 
around again in the same direction and 
under itself as in Fig. 3. Now, if it is 




















Fig. 3 


pulled up tight and the halter knot tied, 
there will be no possibility of its slipping 
down. 

Where the strain on the rope is simply a 
straight pull, as in the case of a tent rope, 
the clove-hitch will hold without any 
further tying, and is the simplest and 
quickest hitch to make. 

If hard luck should ever catch you on 
the road with a cracked wagon reach or 

















Fig. 4 


tongue, take a hitching strap and make use 
of the clove-hitch for first aid. 

Begin with a clove-hitch at one end of 
the crack and wind the strap around the 
break as tightly as it can be pulled till 
near the end of the strap. Then fasten 
by slipping the strap under itself (as at 
A in He. 4) and pulling it up snug; bind 
it around in the same direction once more 
and pass the end under itself as at B, form- 
ing another clove-hitch, and it will hold 
until you get home. ; 


aq 


There’s only one safe way to carry @ 
sharp ax on the shoulder, and that way is 
to carry it with the blade pointed’ away 
from the neck; otherwise, if the carrier 
stumbles, which is often likely, especially 
in the woods, it will throw the blade into 
the neck and probably prove fatal to him. 
A double-bit ax is never safe to carry on 
the shoulder, and great care should be 
used when carrying one in the hand. 
Every user knows the danger of an ax, 
but it seems that it almost takes a cut to 
make him use care, and it takes a cut a 
long time to heal. J. M. P. 
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Your Dog’s Collar 


By L. E. Eubanks 


HE main reasons for putting collars on 
dogs are identification, control, either 
in leading or chaining to the kennel, and 
protection. 

A collar adds very little to a dog’s 
appearance, and since it is always more 
or less dangerous, ornamentation would 
hardly justify its use. Why dangerous? 
Because the collar sometimes catches on 
immovable objects when the dog is alone, 
and either strangles him or holds him 
: prisoner till he starves. In the woods and 
3 thickets this has happened so many times 
‘J that many owners of valuable dogs have 
:' given up.the use of any but easily break- 
q able collars. 

4 The best identification collar, all con- 
sidered, consists of an elastic band, say 
one-inch wide, and of suitable circum- 
ference for your dog’s neck, to which you 
fasten the plate bearing your name and 
address. You can make the plate. Pro- 
cure a thin piece of brass about 1 x 14 
inches, melt a bit of wax on one side, 
leaving a thin film. Now with a sharp- 
pointed object write through the wax, 
scratching the brass. Next apply a few 
drops of nitric acid. In ten or 15 minutes, 
clean off the wax and polish the plate. A 
few small holes bored through the edges 
will enable you to sew the plate to the 
elastic. 

A collar for leading must be of leather. 
i eg 7 — — “ 8, = SUCRE EE 
what is called a force or choke-collar. It ‘ : ‘ 

i in effect, a ee | we sonar the First I ee tee Vermont. 

og to come along or choked. Years Foon : m Spee 
ago all force-collars were spiked inside, This is the second of a series of historic New 
but the use of this cruel device is lessening England churches painted by Glen Mitchell. 
each year. The plain choke-collar is all 
right when it works, The dog will not 
punish himself much by hanging back, 
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but sometimes the noose fails to loosen he memorial | YOU place on 
even when he steps up to make the lead 

cord slack. A simple way to avoid this the _GVave of those You 
trouble is to fasten a narrow five-inch strip ° ra 

of elastic to the ring (never depend on a love 18 the outward 


rope knot for the lead to slip through) 
with its other end so attached to the lead 


sign of that which is 


cord that it (the elastic) stretches when ‘ ‘ 
the noose tightens on the dog’s throat. im your heart. —Let it 
When the cord is slackened, of course the > 

elastic contracts and pulls the ring away. be fitting. 


WHEN it is necessary to chain a dog, 
a harness is far preferable to any — 
kind of collar. A properly fitting harness 
removes strain from the throat, and for 
this reason is particularly desirable for 


SE eae 





q small, delicate. or young dogs. Some , . 

| large-necked dogs will wriggle out of al- Our Certificate of Perfection, when 

j most any collar, whereas they could not requested from any memorial 
escape from a harness. But a harness is dealer, assures you of our ‘personal 

. even worse than a collar to tangle up a inspection through the various 

dog running free in the woods. 


Unless you want to encourage your do stages of completion and is your 





‘ to fight, never give him a heavy meta perpetual guarantee against defect- 
. collar such as some all serciers wear. ive workmanship and material. 

| The dog soon “‘gets wise” to his advantage . n ee 9 
{ and is more ready to start trouble. A Write for Booklet ‘'F.’’ Mark Every Grave 


Many people will not have a dog they 
have to tie up; and as for identification, 
rely on marking. To mark the ear is a 
“££ more simple matter than you may have 
thought, and causes the dog no con- 
siderable pain. Use a sharply pointed 
| indelible pencil, and open up the ear on a 
i solid surface. Press the pencil point 
beneath the skin and twist so as to leaye a 
blueish mark. So place these dots as to Ro c 


make the initials or figures desired, and Ges 


they will ‘‘stick.” You must have an om . 
| assistant to hold the dog’s head. The Flawless Barre Granite” 


F but part of a can of oil-paint |! “ BOUTWELL, MILNE ts VARNUM CORPORATION 
ret tie trea pid devine out by BARRE. VERMGSYS. 
pouring hot paraffin over the top. ; 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


a 


You can buy all the 
materials for a com- 
plete home direct from 
the manufacturer and 
save four profits— on the 
lumber, millwork, hard- 


ware and labor. Ciechen tok 


PRICE INCLUDES —_ eee 


all lumber cut to fit, highest 
grade interior woodwork, sid- 
ing, flooring, windows, doors, 
a paints, hardware, nails, 
ath, roofing. Complete in- 
structions and drawings are rooms 
also furnished. FREIGHT terislsreadi-cut 
PAID to your station. Per- cent on cost. 
manent homes—NOT PORT- 
ABLE. Many styles of year 
‘round Dwellings, Summer 
Cottages and Garages to >» semi bungalow, with 
choose from. i able tos 2 Bea: 
» rooms. Two floor 


FREE Catalog of gail “ahi 
Fine Homes FOC . 
Send for It Today The rew FYLNI)1) 


Catalog shows many plans and il- Large living room 


: 7 ° 
lustrations in color. It-shows stairway. din-- sce 
Homes from the modest eottage of four tngroom,kitch- 
rooms to the ten and twelve room house, sooms, each 

also Garages and Summer Cottages. with clothes 
Write nearest mill today for Money Closet. Bath 
Saving Catalog No. 742. 


THE ALADDIN CO. micuican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 
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XNAUCTIONEER 
Learn Auctioneering at H: or in School. Terms Jan. 
and Aug. at Kansas : | 5 i 
Wadatien Bo ter reece ide 
American Auction College, 880 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


ee ee 
MONEY from waste land 











5 > fae #9 Stump Pullers. Easy Monthly Payments. Catalog Free. 
W. SMITH GRUBBER CO. Dept. 1 La Crescent, Minnesota 


Clipped Horses 


Shrewd farmers are fast realizing that } More Horse Po 
mountainous or swampy timber land is Give wer 
a fine source of winter income, Instead horses work with more vigor. They keep 
of paying out money in taxes, they saw in condition, look better and feel better. 
the timber into easily-sold lumber. All Cleaned faster and more easily. Clip them with the 


you need is an “American” Portable Saw 

















Mill. No experience required. Your Stewart Ne. 1 Ball Bearing 

tractor or small engine furnishes the Clipping Machine 

power. Your wood lot or your neighbor's The best made. Clips fastest. Lasts longest. 

will bring you a good winter income, Turns easily. Does the best work. Used also for 

cows or mules. Guaranteed satisfactory 

or back. $14 at your dealer’s, or $2 
wos paying balance after inspection on 
arri le 


Chicago Flexibie Shaft Company, 
$574 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


World's Largest Makers of Clipping and Shearing 
Machines. Complete Catalog Sent on Request. 
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A New Seat for 
the Old Chair 


ie one person has asked me this question 
in the last year, 50 have asked it: “How 
can I put a rush bottom on an old chair?” 
There is nothing so dry as a long set of 
directions, and I would much rather tell 
you about an experience our family had in 
putting a.seat on an old rocking-chair. 
According to my wife’s aunt, who gave 
us the chair five years ago, the chair was at 
least 50 years old. When we looked at the 
chair we decided Aunt Eleanor had tried 
to play safe on the age of it. In fact, I 





Fig. 3 


was for putting it up in the attic, but 
finally compromised by doing as friend wife 
said, and proceeded to clean the chair up. 
It was really a nice chair, when the dust 
was removed, but you couldn’t sit on it. 
Time had dealt unkindly with the seat. 

I went to several stores, trying to get 
rushes for weaving a new seat on the chair, 
and when I finally found some, the price 
was so high I excused myself as best I 
could to the salesman, and started to re- 
treat, when he suggested: “Why don’t 
you use some heavy wrapping-cord instead, 
and when you have finis weaving, put 
a coat of orange shellac on the cord?” 

“Will that be all right?’ I humbly asked. 

“Just so, and it will be cheaper than 
rushes, and easier to put on,”’ said he. 

So I bought three balls of cord—I can’t 
remember the size, whether No. 9 or No. 
99; but I know the cord was about as thick 
as a straw you suck milk shake through at 
the soda-fountains. 


To make a long story short, I spent three 
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evenings in the basement weaving the seat 
on the chair, and then put on two coats of 
orange shellac. Aunt Eleanor pronounced 
the job A-No. 1, and I think she hit it, if I 
do say so myself. 


fee» climax came on Christmas Day, 
when we had guests, and one rather 
corpulent lady sat on the old-new chair. 
Something snapped, and after the guests 
had gone, a hasty examination showed one 
of the cross-pieces about which the seat 
was woven had snapped in two. So I had 
to spend three more evenings in the base- 
ment and buy three more balls of cord— 
either that or put the chair in the attic. 
Now, when we entertain guests who are 


Would you give $8 
to be independent? 


That’s all this Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel Hoe costs. Yet it 
will earn its own salt many times over the first year you have it 
by making it easy to have and to hoe a real, honest-to-goodness 
kitchen garden. Conservative figures estimate a farm garden as 
worth $150 a year, actual cash saved. Yet thousands of farms 
today have no gardens at all, and other thousands of farm gar- 
dens. are still hoed with the back- breaking, laborious old-fash- 
ioned hand hoe. 


Put in a garden this year, and enjoy the luxury of good, tasty, 
wholesome vegetables, really fresh. But before you turn a fur- 
row or plant a seed, ask your nearest Planet Jr. dealer to show 
you the famous Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel Hoes. They work 
so easily and quickly that it’s only a matter of minutes to plant 
and keep the garden hoed and cultivated clean. Described in de- 
tail on pages 2 to 33 of illustrated Planet Jr. catalog. Ask your 
dealer or your copy and our new gardening handbook. If he 
can’t supply you, we will. 


S.L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


For 54 Years Largest M turers of 
Specialized Field and Garden Imple- 
ments in the World 
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above normal weight, we urge them to.sit 
in one of the overstuffed chairs. 

‘This small rocker is rather stiff, and the 
big chairs are so much more comfortable,” 
my wife says tactfully. 


OW did I weave the seat? Well, the 

artist has used my rough pencil sketches 
to make pen-and-ink drawings, and he has 
done remarkably well, too, In Fig. 1, you 
start close to the post at the farther right- 
hand corner. Take the ball of cord over the 
farther cross-piece, under toward you, then 
over the cross-piece to the right, under and 
across to the left side. Just follow the 
arrows, and you will make it all right. Fig. 
2 shows how the seat will look after one 
evening’s work, if you don’t give up. Fig. 3 








shows the finished seat, and Fig. 4 the 
chair. The artist thought he was drawing 
a chair like Aunt Eleanor’s, but he missed it. 

If you should use rushes, the work will 
be a bit more difficult, but the effect. more 
desirable. You must moisten the rushes to 
make them soft and pliable and twist new 
strands in as you go along. When they dry, 
the strands will be snug. The leaves of 
cat-tails, which grow in swamps, can be 
used for the seat. Jim Stoner. 

[The Editor will tell you where to buy the 
rushes, if you want to fix up your old 
chairs. Stamp, please.] 





WRITE to your Governor: Tell 
him to appoint the second 
Friday in AprilApril 9, 1926—as 
Bird Day in his state. Do it now. 













































of Your Fruit Growing 


This big, handsome book tells how, in 
1925, 85,000 of the million Kelly Trees were 
certified to be ‘“True-to-Name”’ by the Mass- 
achusetts Fruit Growers’ Association, 
whose Lead Seal stays on the tree until it 
bears. Contains much valuable, helpful, 
fruit-growing information. 

You take no chances with Kellys’ Trees. 
All are propagated on whole root, imported 
seedlings—not piece roots—which means 
better and larger crops. 


To be fair, we must fill all orders in the 
rotation received. You should plan to order 
our selection of guaranteed ‘“True-to- 
ame” stock early and let us hold it for you. So 
write today for your copy of our catalog. e have 
no agents—you deal direct with us. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries 


1170 Cherry St, a Dansville, N, ¥. 
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Write jE of Ranttredion 
Vakassee, Florida, Dept. D . 


Crevel AND 4s" 00 


LOV eau tal 
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American Field Seed Co., Dept. 509, Chicago, ll. 























Federal Garden Tractor and Powered 
Lawn M 
Cultivates 1,2 
or 3 rows, or 
mows thela 


Free Circular. 





THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY hale babel 200. 
1 E. 79th St. 


$50,000GRAPE-VINES 


66 varieties. Also Small Frui 
Genying, Cheap. 2 samvle mh ote tor the Qe. — = 
Hill Nurseries, To., Rox 8, Fredonia, N.Y. 
































, harro , planting 
vating and more profitable this year? You 
can do it with the simple, powerful, low cost CEN- 

UR, which costs only a few cents an hour to oper- 
for every field j 


ate --and is a riding tractor 
With a Yay pede rom you can do your farm 
a horse and 


you can do 
more comfortably. It will do 
he towing seeding, ’ 
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More About Home- 


Grown Nitrates 


OHN LANTZ asked about rotation of 

crops on Mr. Ballard’s farm, referred to 
in October Farm Journal, and Mr. Smith 
supplies these additional facts: 

It must be remembered that hogs are the 
major crop on the Ballard farm—or farms. 
At my last visit, 1,100 feeders, 700 spring 
pigs and 100 brood sows were on the two 
farms, which I think total 120 or 140 acres. 
Also several head of work horses, a few sheep 
and perhaps ten cows. 

Corn and alfalfa are the crops grown. 
Oats is sown as a nurse crop—the oats 
being sown lightly on corn stubble—and 
the oats is cut for hay as soon as it will do. 
The rotating depends somewhat upon the 
length of time the alfalfa stands prosper— 
usually two years. In that case the program 
is corn, corn, alfalfa, alfalfa. However, I 
saw one 20-acre field that had stood four 
years and this field cut 20 loads of hay that 
year; also pastured 100 sows and seven or 
eight cows throughout the summer. Brood 
sows and shotes are fed alfalfa the year 
around, either dry or green, and are prac- 
tically bedded in it. His sows winter on 
one ear of corn a day each. 

Palmer Edgerton is planning a rotation 
of two years alfalfa and two years corn— 
there is no doubt about getting a good corn 
crop for two years following an alfalfa sod, 
especially where pacer team livestock is 
kept. Edgerton also uses oats as a nurse 
crop, cutting it early for hay. Both men 
sow a mixture of alsike, sweet clover and 
alfalfa. Ballard’s mixture is one bushel 
alfalfa, one gallon sweet clover and one-half 
gallon alsike. He also sows some sweet 
clover and reverses the proportions in that 
case. (This when he wants sweet clover 
instead of alfalfa proper.) 

A corn, alfalfa program may seem like a 
lot of hay to most men, and especially with 
the addition of oats hay, but it must be 
remembered that alfalfa finds a ready sale 
here in the Corn Belt and is a cash crop not 
to be sneezed at where stands can be 
secured—and they usually can. Also such 
a program greatly inereases the livestock- 
carrying capacity of a farm, as the legume 
ean be profitably used as hay and for 
grazing. 

I am enthusiastic about this because I 
am planning to try it out on my own little 
40-acre farm. 
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Final Touches on 
Seed-Corn 


FEW years ago a neighbor had a field 

of corn adjoining one of ours. His 
ears of corn did not seem to grow quite so 
large as ours, but he proved to us that his 
had smaller cobs and the grains were 
larger and more solid. We measured a 
number of his ears and a correspondin 
number of our own, thus securing ears of 
the same size. We then shelled the corn 
and weighed the grains. His greatly out- 
weighed ours, and we became convinced 
that even though our ears might be slightly 
larger than his, his yield of grain exceeded 
ours. Furthermore, his ears possessed a 
solid, well-matured cob; while the cob in 
ours seemed to be more SOBBY. We suffered 
more loss in crib spoil. 

That started us to t ishing. Since then 
we consider not only the size in selecting 
seed ears, but we go further. We shell the 
ears, or a number of representative speci- 
mens, and weigh the grain and the cob and 
measure the cob. It has taught us that the 
outside appearance may be deceptive. 

In the spring before planting time we 


test our corn for germination. We make a. 


test at home and likewise send a quantity 
of grains to the agricultural class in our 
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centralized school where a second test is 
conducted. This gives us a double check 
on our seed. Furthermore, through the 
school test, we learn how our seed com- 
pares with that of other farmers of the 
locality. 

We shell seed-corn by hand. We believe 
it pays to have everything right, and cracked 
kernels, or insect-eaten kernels, are picked 
out. When we pour grain into the planter- 
hoppers we like to feel that every grain is in 
good condition. 


Gq .¢ 


Tile Replaces Open 
Ditches 


N many localities where it has been cus- 

tomary to run off surplus water through 
long, wide, open ditches that cut a farm 
in two and render necessary the building 
of bridges to cross it, the drainagé experts 
are turning to the use of large drain-tile. 
There are still many places where the 
largest size tile would not be capable of 
carrying away the volume of water drained 
from a big tract of land, and an open ditch 




















Small tile drains empty into larger ones 


still must be used, but with the increased 
sizes of the tile and the increased value of 
land, in many cases it has been found best 
to spend more money for the tile. 

In a section of Northern Illinois lying in 
the counties of DuPage, Boone, M’Henry 
and Kane, there are eleven drainage dis- 
tricts that affect 30,000 acres of land. Of 
the 30,000 acres, 9,750 acres were drained 
by the closed process entirely—there were 
no open ditches in the district. A great 
portion of the rest of the acreage was part 
closed. In some instances the assessments 
were volunteered for the closed system. 

In many instances farmers at their own 
expense have drained their lands by the 
use of large tile and have connected to the 
mains laid by the drainage organizations, 
ante thus privileged by the Illinois drainage 
aw. 

Not. only has there been a large amount of 
large-size tile laid for mains, but the laterals 
have been of larger size, and great care has 
been taken to secure the best possible out- 
lets. Besides being able to cultivate the 
land that a 20- or 30-foot ditch would 
occupy, the farmers get rid of a nuisance on 
their farms. The open ditch is a constant 
menace to stock; muskrats and other ani- 
mals burrow in the banks; it often has to 
be cleaned; and the bridges are a constant 
source of expense. J. L. Graff. 
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The number of Ohio farmers who grew 
100 bushels of corn per acre on ten acres 
last year now stands at 63. The number 
given in February was 48, which was correct 
at that time. Eight of the 63 averaged over 
120 bushels an acre. 
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Pinto farmers win! 


—with quality crops 
that mean more profit 
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Montana was the talk 


of the Show 


Because— 


Montana’s quality crops mean dol- 
lars and cents to the Montana farmer. 

Montana hard wheat usually sells at 
12 to 35 cents above the market. 
Montana farmers received wheat pre- 
miums of morethan $5,000,000 in 1925. 
h among the 
statesin sheep population, third in wool 
of wool. 

Montana forage is responsible for 
the high quality of native fed steers. 
Montana dairymen 
feed only alfalfa hay in winter. 
potatoes, Montana 
alfalfa seed, Montana sugar beets, 
Montana flax, oats and_ barley — all 
have won distinction for high quality. 


Montana ranks 


production, second in value 


Many successful 


Montana 


Competing with growers in the United States 
and Canada, Montana farmers made these re- 


markable winnings at the last International 


Hay and Grain Show, in Chicago: 


and oats. 


wheat. 


prizes offered in the classes entered. 














Seven out of the first 8 places in white oats. ? 

Eight out of the first 9 places in early oats. 

No wonder Montana’s quality crops were the 
talk of the big grain show! For in six previous 
years Montana had taken one-fourth of the 


World and reserve sweepstakes in hard red wheat 


World sweepstakes in durum wheat and barley. 
Six out of the first 8 places in hard red spring wheat. 
Thirteen out of the first 19 places in hard red winter 


And yet Montana land, both irrigated and 
non-irrigated, is the lowest priced, on the 
average, in any state. In the New Corn Belt 


oe ad good unimproved, non-irrigated land can be 
- bought now for $10 to $25 an acre. There corn 
Average crop yields per acre-in is the basis of a new, safe, successful farming. 
bushels, 1923 Wheat, oats, alfalfa and live-stock go with it. 
Mont. Iowa Kans. 
Winter wheat | 17.0 | 18.5 | 10.1 How to get this land 
Spring wheat | 14.3 | 14.0 9.0 
Oats 33.0 | 36.0 | 26.1 Let us tell you how to get this low-priced land—much of 
Corn 26.0 | 40.7 | 21.7 it in settled, progressive communities. Fill out and re- 
ering 25.5 | 28.4 | 22.2 turn the coupon below. It will bring you authoritative 
Hay (tons) 1.88 | 1.51) 2.21) facts about crops, live-stock, climate, and our special 
Potatoes 110.0 | 84.0 | 86.0 land offer. No obligation. All sent free. 




















THe New Corn BELT 


SOUTHEASTERN MONTANA 








FREE—MAIL 
THIS FOR SPECIAL 
LAND OFFER 











J. M. HUGHES, LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Department 64, Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Please send free information about Southeastern Montana and 


your special land offer. 


Name. 





Town 





State.......... 





P. S. Specially low homeseeker’s rates. 
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Invest Your Surplius Funds 


ERE the principal will be safe and the interest promptly paid twice 

VG yearly. Buy Bonds that are issued under U. S. Government super- 
vision by the world’s largest mutual farm mortgage banking system. The 
entire proceeds are used to build up the farming business through loans 
to active farmers at reasonable rates. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Safe — Marketable — Tax-Free 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds from any Federal Land Bank or 
from the Fiscal Agent. Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000. Both principal and interest are tax-free. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Write for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16 
Addressing the nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Washington, 
Total Assets 


the 12 Federal Land 
Banks E. One Billion Dollars 


Cuas. E. LOBDELL, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND BANxKsS 


D. C. 
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farmer to have one. 
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Down Buys Any 
WITTE Engine 


Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit E. 


I Want You To 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been sa 
building ENGINES which a 
thousands of farmers 
ronounced the 
dable and 
But this WITTE 
iece of them all. 
marvel and I am 
so proud of its perfection that I want every 











Runs on Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate, 
Gas-Oil or Gas 


Scientific factory methods and huge pro- Note these P oints 


duction enable me to price this master engine 


RTS easy in coldest 


s0 any man can afford to own it. It will do pcan tng Eeachel ple 


almost eve 


lator and throttling governor. 


And I am so positive that it will stand up and 
deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it u 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARA 


Nearly a Year To Pay 


bestadverticing Tenn dole te have people boosting this won- 
Fe engine in every county in 
Feral 0 day test A ~~ iti ly $5.00 wil 
ay P on on wi 

w balance can 






Special WITTE 
Features 


Only 6 of the 50 Special 
WITTE 


eatures: 


1—Light Weight Yet Durabie 
—Valves-in-Head 


eP MeF aP Rares es 


i kd dil lO 
i 
= 
- 


‘e 





— 


PaaS PSP. 


kind of work on the farm. It’s 
economical in operation. Completely, equipped 
with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- 


ton construction means 
more power for less fuel. 
Speed regulator enables 
it to be used on lightest 
Jobs as well as the heav- 
iest work. Takes the place 
of several engines. fron 
Clad Lifetime Guarantee. 
. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 


with an 
EE. 


‘aaee so you can buy it on 

rms, With nearly a ra to pay. Onmy 

=~ : ne it to you, and 

split up into small payments to suit. 
WITTE, 


On my plan this master WITTE Engine will 
literally pay for itself, and make you a big 
profit besides, in the first year. Simply send 

will do—to geta copy of my 


Sesap peur che whainh one ean dt the on the 


FREE 


name and address—a 

biz Ttustrated book that gives real engine facts. No obligation to 

ou~—the = is all mine. Or. if you are interested, 
ins and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump Ca 


for our 


&D. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


°1621 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1621 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Best known Sure to suceed. Fine 
for grape juice — 12, $1.25; 100, $8.00. 


Niagara ‘W' (White Concord). greenish-white 
grape grown. Esch 20¢; 12, S190, 100, $10. 
Ve. Large biack berries. Bunches big. Extra 
early, hardy. sweet. 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Strong, wellrooted vines ONLY 5Oc 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Three Sets for $1355) 55.. 


ee te Oe — Suvaoaesbenes 
take one set each. from 





Free With ‘Every Order 
Mlustrated Seed and oe ey! and illustrated 

















RAPE ARBOR. 
The Templin-B Co. 


5754 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














/ PATENTS \ 


goupte in caolving for ee patente. B's 
n protecting 


Fisk dela 
Toe lneteuctions or aera FREE 
book E “*How to Obtain a Patent’ ’ and “‘Record 
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ONLY 9 


TO THE LAYER 






giant Masto- 
don — sweet, 
juicy, ever- 
bearing. Bears ecu 
in 100 days after planting 1 12 een for $2.50; 25 
for $4.00; 50 for $7.00; 75 for $10.00; 100 for $12. 00. 
Grown Right — on fresh, new land soil rich in 
natural plant foods. Vigorous, heavy-rooted. 
Shipped Right—Our own special moss pack. Reach 
you in fresh, growing condition. Guaranteed. 


30-DAY OFFER—ORDER NOW 


Followin yn | Pee a sent POSTPAID 
if ordered in 30 da 


50 Dunlap (early), 50 Gibson (midseason) $1 
50 Gib: >» rrill ( 25 Coo; b 
ibson, a (eeu). per ( big), $2 






2 Eaton (late), 2 todon (new 
a ne ey henphh oupisdeinebdce esechiheseucd 
3 Concord Grapes, 12 Blackberry, 12 Red 


Raspberry, 12 Black a 160 Stand- $3 
ard variety strawberry p 


OTHER OFFERS contained in our free Catalog. 
Instruction book free with every order. 


oes a NURSERY 


g Box 34, Sawyer, Mich. 








@ ME MEN N WANTED &: tudttat 


oummy et: ome 7 Saas + one. col 
NURSERY CO., Dept. F3, 





F3, Rochester, N. Y. 





Flay the Fleas 


| nace in the house are, in about nine 
cases out of ten, the result of letting pets 
into the house without first “ delousing” 
them. Fleas lay eggs on dogs and cats 
the eggs drop to the floor and are hatch 
within a we 4 The young fleas (grubs) feed 
on dust and spin cocoons in about a week, 
and in a couple of weeks more the cocoons 
turn into adult fleas. Each female lays 
several hundred eggs, and there is a com- 
plete generation of fleas in five weeks or so. 

To keep the fleas out of the house, delouse 
the pets before they come in. You can use 
P. C. benzene—the same old reliable P. C. 
used for gassing peach-tree borers. Place 
the pets in a rather tight box, put a news- 
paper on the floor of the box, place the 
crystals of P. C. benzene on this paper and 
close’ the box tightly for about an hour. 
Then gather up the paper and burn it. If 
some of the fleas are left on the animal in a 
stupefied condition, brush them off and 
give them the same warm treatment given 
the others. This treatment gets rid of the 
fleas but does not injure the animals. One 
ounce of the P. C. benzene is used for each 
cubic foot of space in the box. 

A room can be treated in the same way 
using about one-half ounce of the material 
to each cubic foot of space and keeping the 
room closed tightly overnight. In the 
morning the treated rooms can be swept 
and the sweepings burned. There is no 
injurious effect on the members of the fam- 
ily, except that some object to the rather 
unpleasant odor of the chemical. Two or 
three treatments, as the eggs hatch, will 
rid the place of the pests. 


a & 


Who Will Help? 


Can you give me any information about a 

plant my grandmother used to raise, called 

vetiver? The roots are used for perfume. 

Where can I get the seed? I have tried to 

get it but fail to find anything by that name. 
Mrs. Fred Adler. 


aq @ 


Soybean Co-Op Sells 
Surplus 


O farm co-operatives pay? The Mar- 

shall County Laredo Bean Growers’ 
Association, Incorporated, believes so, and 
in this brief story I shall tell you why. 

This association came about this way: 
Under the supervision of County Agent 
W. A. Haynes, a new variety of soybean 
known as the Laredo was introduced in the 
county and 1,200 acres of this bean were 
grown there in 1924. 

The popularity of this new variety of 
soys was due to the fact that it excels the 
varieties that had hitherto been grown 
there. Among other things, it will come up 


. through most any kind of crust, will make a 


volunteer crop the following year on the. 
same ground, makes more foliage: than 
other bean crops, makes a seed crop and 
hay crop at the same time, and has other 
advantages that can’t be told here. 

A bushel of these beans will sow from 
three to five acres, while the yield of seed 
will run approximately the same as that of 
the varieties that require a seeding of one 
and one-half bushels to the acre. This 
meant that the 1,200-acre yield of seed in 
Marshall county would be several times the 
amount needed for home use, and some 
plan had to be adopted to sell the surplus. 

So a meeting was called and an organiza- 
tion effected. A warehouse was rented and 
as the beans throughout the county were 
hulled they were brought and stored in this‘ 
house. A man was employed to weigh, 
reclean and grade them and deliver them to 
the railroad station as the orders came in. 

















Thus an immense amount of work was taken 
off the individual members. As the beans 
are sold the money is paid over to the 
members in amounts proportionate to what 
each has in the pool. 


HE association advertised the beans in 

a way that would be out of the question 
for an individual grower. Large posters 
were struck, setting forth the advantages of 
this variety of soys in such a striking man- 
ner they could not help but compel atten- 
tion. At the bottom of the poster in a 
space provided for the purpose were pasted 
about a half-dozen clear photos showing the 
crop in various stages of its growth. Sample 
stalks or bunches of stalks were sent to the 
county and state fairs, farmers’ institutes, 
and every place where farmers met together 
for any purpose. Along with each sample 
was sent an eloquent producer of these new 
beans to preach the gospel of the new 
variety to all he could get to listen. County 
agents in every county were told about the 
crop. Consequently, when the beans were 
warehoused and ready for market there 
were few sections of the state or adjoining 
states that had not heard of the beans. 

The directors of the association met and 
offered 600 bushels for sale. A firm in 
Georgia wired an offer for the entire 600 
within two days. The directors met and 
advanced the price $2 a bushel, keeping in 
line, of course, with the market. The 
entire 1924 crop of beans was sold at prices 
substantially better than those obtained by 
seed-houses. Members can take their ware- 
house receipts to the banks and borrow 
money until the crop is sold. R. L. H. 
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Wire netting that has sagged a while soon 
becomes crooked or bent and is quite hard 
to straighten when the fence is to be re- 
paired. A good device for straightening 
wire netting as it is nailed to the posts is 
shown in the drawing. A wooden lever is 





Hook 
. Lever 
— . 
: Pin 
7 Holes for 


Agdusiment 








mounted between two pieces of oak. On 
the end of the lever is fastened a hook made 
of strap iron for lifting the top wire. An- 
other hook at the bottom of the two oak 
pieces will hold down the bottom wire. If 
the two oak pieces are brought toja point 
at the bottom the device can be held rigid 
against the ground. Several holes in the 
two oak sticks allow for adjustment to 
various heights of wire netting. R. #.D 


| eee * 8 


‘Instead of plowing under sweet clover early 
in the spring the year following sowing, 
E. G. Jones, Mapleton, Iowa, lets it grow 
until about the first of May or until the 
crop has reached considerable height. He 
then cuts down a small strip, plowing it 
under immediately. Only as sd mowed 
each day as can be plowed under that day. 
E. G. says he can cover the sweet clover 
much better with this system, and the crop 
also seems to decay very rapidly. 
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Wash the Pain Away with 


PAIN OIL 


Just as simple as washing your hands, rub 
Pain Oil on and Aches leave. Nothing else like 
it for sore muscles, lame back, stiff neck, cuts, 

urns, toothache, neuralgia, headache or colds. 
Pain Oil is one of the most popular of the 241 


ISANITARY 
PRODUCTS 


All are brought right to your door by the 
McNess Dealer and his “Store on Wheels.” 
Invite him in the next time he calls and see how many 
_m» things you need he can supply at better values. For ex- 

ample, Full-Strength Extracts, Spices, Better Baking 
Powder, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, Remedies, and a 
—. line of labor-saving Brushes to make house- 
work easier. 


Your McNess Dealer will call soon. He carries a GIFT 
for youa Handy Vegetable Brush Free. 


™ FURST-McNESS CO 


* 
Dept. D2, Clark, Adams & Linden Sts., FREEPORT, ILL. 











Colson Wheel Chairs AG ENT Device washes and dries 
and eeps, ns 
~ for 8 — a mags wae. scrubs, mops. Costs 


ccanesaiine tes tondiae tu: Write HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Pairheld, lowa 
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Banner.:x:.Posts 
GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence 

your dealer will give you our writ- 

ten guarantee that it will outlast 

or equal in service any other fence 

now made, of equal size wires and 

used under the same’ conditions. 
Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail desi Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots 
firmly aie the growed. Ask your dealer 
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‘American Steel & Wire Oey 00} oF- eh 4 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 
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The Best Housekeeper in 


A Two-Part Story—Part Il 


‘Town By Doris Marcia Hume 


ARTHA disappeared into the kitchen with a flounce of say—that’s what you have tucked away in the back of your mind 
skirts and a high-flung head, scarlet storm signals in her and you don’t know it. And Ken’s the one who suffers. 
cheeks. Just in time she reached her sanctuary, for the “Of course you want to keep things so they look nice, but they 
tears that Kenneth must not see came in a blinding rush and don’t have to be like an exhibit. And Martie, don’t shut Ken 
coursed down her face. out of everything. Let him help you if he wants to, even if you 
“Oh, he’s just hateful,” she sobbed fiercely. ‘‘That’s the kind would rather do it alone. Why, Bob often helps me dry dishes. 
of a man he is—after all I’ve done, too.” He drops a few now and then and he doesn’t always get them dry 
She cried for a while until her first fury had spent itself. Then inside but I don’t mind. It’s doing things together that counts. 
she waited, half expecting the door to open and an apologetic, “And when Ken wants you to go somewhere—you know men, 
remorseful Kenneth with outstretched arms to come seeking her. dear, they adore doing things on the spur of the moment. It 
But she heard him banging around in his room, pulling open takes all the joy out of it when they have to run their pleasure 
drawers and shutting them again. Then the front door slammed according to schedule like they do their work in an office. Go 
and the latch clicked on the gate. He had gone. with him even if you have to leave things a little higgledy-piggledy 
Kenneth didn’t come home until nearly midnight, and though once in a while. It pays in the end. Bob calls me ‘a darn good 
she was wide awake and had been for hours, Martha kept her scout’ and ‘his best pal’ and I’d rather be that than the finest 
eyes tightly closed and clung to her precarious position on the keeper of dustless houses and shiny furniture in the world. You 
very edge of the bed. It was a try it out, darling, and you'll see. 
miserable night. She kept wonder- . “Now you aren’t angry with me, 





are you, cause I’ve heen talking to 


ing if Kenneth were awake, too, 
you for the good of your soul?” 


and if he were sorry, until at last 
she fell into a troubled slumber. 
When she awoke it was morning 
and Kenneth’s side of the bed was 
empty. Martha sat upright. From 
the kitchen came the faint tinkle of 
silver and the odor of frying bacon. 
So he was getting his own break- 
fast. Well, let him! She turned 
over resolutely. When she heard 
him leave the house she got up. 


ARTHA raised her head and 
wiped her eyes. 

“Oh, what a lecture! Dot, darling, 
you’re-a wonder. Angry? [I'll be 
grateful to my dying day. I never 
thought of it like that before. 
Truly, I never did. I thought all 
the time it was Kenneth I was 
thinking of, and all the time it 
wasn’t at all. I wonder he didn’t 
divorce me instead of just losing his 
temper once. Dot, I never realized 
it, but it’s gotten to be a regular 
habit to have some excuse for not 
going somewhere. And I felt real 
martyred, too, and sort of sorry for 
myself. But I managed to kid my- 
self into thinking my home duties, 
as- I called them—that’s what 
mother used to say—came first. 
Poor Ken! I wish I could do some- 
thing really nice right away to 
make up. He’s had the patience of 
Job. Dot!’’—she sat up suddenly 
“T know! I’ve the very thing. [If 
iy you'll help me—”’ 











HE made firm resolutions to take 

no steps toward reconciliation. 
She would show him. But as the 
morning wore on, the memory of 
the unpleasantness began to fade 
and in its place came, unbidden, 
remembrances of little tender words 
and acts almost forgotten, and then 
with disconcerting vividness that 
disappointment in Kenneth’s face 
when she had vetoed the idea of 
the pup. She just had to take her 
po troubles to some one. They were 
a leaden weight on her heart. So 
at ten o’clock she slipped off the 
loose picket of the line fence, crawled 


















through the aperture and knocked bys, Martha’s Fifteen minutes later Dorothy’s 
at Dorothy’s back door. Yj. y ) Yi is a heart almost little roadster was orig in a 
“Why come in, sweetness—and VOR / 7) Y Vas stood still cloud of dust to Cornish. It had 
) don’t look at me—I’m trying to uM jhe two occupants. When it returned 


in the front seat. Oh, Dot, you’ve been a dear; I don’t know what 


ITH Dorothy’s comforting arms about her the story came I should have done without you. Now I’m going home and make 
out in a sie Tumbled, incoherent sentences, dewed with lemon pie for dessert; Ken likes it better then anything, you know. 


tears and punctuated with sobs. It was a tale of unappreciation Yes, darling, I'll come over tomorrow. All right, I won’t forget. 


make some plum jam and it’s a job. . some two hours later, Martha was 
m | Why, what’s the matter, Martha holding in her arms a wiggling 
| dear? You what? Had a quarrel! You poor darling. Come in something of black and tan which every now and then thrust 
al and tell me all about it right this minute.” into her neck a damp black muzzle bristling with whiskers. 

Br Dorothy led her caller into the chintz-cushioned, wicker-fur- “He’s a darling for sure,’”’ was Dorothy’s comment as they 
" | nished living-room and drew her down beside her on the couch. alighted and Martha set the little creature down on four unwieldy 
“Here, darling, take the blue cushion. It’s real down. There.” feet. 

‘aR | Now, tell your Dorothy all about it. Why, darling, don’t cry so. “I—I never knew Airedales were so sweet,”’ admitted Martha. 
eh It’s not as bad as that. Whatever has happened?” “Did you see how he loved to ride? We can train him to sit up 











i and injury and through it all ran like a little refrain—‘“after all © Good-by.” \ 

BY I’ve done to make a home for him.” 

ey Dorothy did not interrupt until it was finished, with the ex- et did not come dashing up the steps at 15 minutes 
| ception of a cleverly-put question here and there. She patted past five, as was his usual custom. Martha, looking cool 
m4 the girl’s shoulder and stroked the smooth head as she listened and sweet in a white linen frock, was curled up on the davenport 
h attentively. At last she spoke: , with the puppy beside her. Both showed a reckless disregard for 
Gf “Now darling, you mustn’t be angry with me at what I’m the cushions. In the next room the table was set and waiting for 
wea going to say, because you know I love you; but you've let all the dinner—said dinner keeping deliciously warm in the oven. This 
a 4 old broody hens in Baybridge fill you full of stuff about the virtue was a hint of Dorothy’s. Martha had never been content unless 


of neatness and all that until you’re sort of rabid on the subject. things were taken up from the stove piping hot, the result bein 
Ken isn’t all to blame, Martie. He misses the companionship you that Kenneth always found her in the kitchen struggling wit 
gave him before you were married, and honestly, dear, he doesn’t steaming kettles, her cheeks .red, her clothing in disarray and her 
Bit notice if the cushions always sit on their left seams and the piano nose shiny. 
Head | never has a speck of dust. Men don’t see those things. If the “He’s not going to be ill, dear, if his food isn’t boiling on his 
if general effect isn’t hard to look at, they’re satisfied. It isn’t Ken eye Get it ready and then take a moment to prettify before 
you've been keeping house for, Martha—it’s all the old snoopies e comes. It pays.” This was Dorothy’s advice and Martha 
who come to call just to see if Martha Wallace keeps as good a was carrying it out to the letter. 





house as her mother used to. You're thinking more about their But her eyes were fixed on the little clock over the fireplace 
a opinion than you are about Kenneth’s ort. What they'll and she was conscious of a small tremor’ [Continued on page 124 
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Puzzle No. 


FREE! 


A whole big book of 
puzzles and stories to 
delight both young 
and old. Send for 
“The Children’s Story 
Book.”’ See coupon 
below. 
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For the minds of growing children 


Active minds and healthy bodies! 





Yeast Foam Tablets 
A Tonic Food 

For Better Health—Se- 
lected whole yeast in easy- 
to-take form—a dietary 
corrective tostimulate the 
appetite,improvedigestion 
and help you get greater 
anaes and energy from 
your food. Take regularly 
and see how much better 
and stronger you feel. At 
all druggists. 

Send for free sample and 

descriptive circular FJ-3 








ie cts 





And what better insurance for strong, 
healthy bodies than Yeast Foam home-made 
bread? That full-rounded golden crown whets 
the appetite; and the incomparable flavor 
calls for more. So the result is that the chil- 


dren—and the grown-ups, too—eat more of 


the most wholesome food on the table. 


Once your folks taste that good bread, 
made at home with Yeast Foam, they'll al- 
ways want it. Millions of housekeepers know 


that there is nothing else quite like it. 


Ask our expert what you want to 





yeast, temp 


know about bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department of 
Agriculture, will be glad to answer any question about flour, 
»mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 








except in name 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1749 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
O Please send yeast cake ( Please send me sam- 


for baking and free le Yeast Foam Tab- 
booklet, “The Art of lets, a tonic food for 








Making Bread.” health. 
Name 
Address. 
0 Check here if you wish “The Children’s 
Story Book.” 










































THE FARM 


&is For sixty years the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany has been making varnish. Sixty 
years is a long time—long enough to 
test any finish, or any reputation. If 


Old furniture made colorful without drudg- 
ery or delay - This is the age of color. Color is 


the correct thing in interior decoration, just as it is 
in dress. Painted furniture adds a smart touch to 
your home. You can make attractive colored pieces 
out of your old furniture with Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer. 


JOURNAL 


the Murphy Company has a reputation 
for making good finishes, it must be 
because throughout that sixty years it 
always tried to make the best it could. 99 











Murphy Brushing Lacquer is a new finish which 


offers attractive possibilities in home decoration. 


No experience or skill is necessary. Anyone can 





baa 


apply it. It is simply flowed on 
from the brush and hardens imme- 
diately into a smooth, even film. 
It dries so quickly that there 
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is no time for the newly 
decorated piece to collect 
dust, and you can use it 
almost immediately. 
Murphy Brushing Lac- 
quer has no unpleasant or 
injurious features. It is the 
quickest, simplest and easiest 
way to apply color to a surface. 


It dries like magic - Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer dries to the 
touch in five minutes—usually 
hard within a half an hour. 
Doing over an old piece of fur- 
niture into an attractive new one 
that adds delightful color to 
your home is pleasant work for 
a spare hour. You can use the 
piece almost as soon as you 
finish. You can do over your 
dining room table between 
luncheon and dinner. You can 
lacquer a set of porch furniture 
and sit on it the same 
afternoon. Not only 
does it dry quickly, 
but it is easy to put 
on. Everywoman should 
learn at once the things 
she can do with this new Lacquer. 


Getting the right color - Before 
you lacquer anything you must 
decide on the color, the one best 
color to go with the rest of the 
decoration in your home. By 


Murphy 


BRUSHENG 
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selecting the right color 
you can improve the ap- 
pearance of any room. 
Selecting the right color 
is made easy with the 
Murphy Color 
Book. This book 
includes an automatic 
color finder and a color 
chart, and tells how 
to use both. With these 
three things you can 
easily pick the right color for any 
furniture to produce the best color 
effect in any room. With the 
right color scheme and a finish 
so easily applied as Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer you can in a 
short time add beauty to your 
home. Write us to mail you 
this Murphy Color 
Book, orask your dealer 
If it 


is easier, just clip the 


for it. It is free. 


coupon and 
send it to us. 

After reading 
this book you 
will know exactly what 
colors of Murphy Brush- 
ing Lacquer to ask for at your 
paint or hardware store. With 
the lacquer you buy you will be 
given a novel instruction book 
which makes it easy to get good 


results. 
One book to help you select 
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the right color to harmonize 
with the existing furnishings of 
your room. 

One book which tells in simple 
terms howto put the Lacquer on. 

With these two books 
and a can of Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer you 
can make your home 
up to date with color. 


To the professional 
painter - Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer offers you a remarkable 
opportunity. A quick-drying 
Lacquer, made by a house whose 
reputation you know, has a great 
many uses in the paint trade, 
where a quick job is necessary. 
A second coat can be applied in 
halfan hour,anda whole 
interior can be refin- 
ished, ready for use, in 
one day. 

Here is the coupon 
which will bring you 
our free Color Book. 
Mail it today. 








Murphy Varnish Company 
Dept. A., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me your free Murphy Color Book 
to help me choose the proper color of Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer to use in any room in my 
house. 


NAME. 





MAILING ADDRESS____ sina earrings 


My paint or hardware dealer's name is 























acquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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Plants Poisonous 


By Dr. Robert Stewart 


VERY few days last summer the 
K Corn Belt papers carried a story 
about stock being poisoned by 
white snakeroot. This plant is quite 
common in parts of the Corn Belt. Not 
only is the plant poisonous to stock, but 
the milk from stock poisoned by the 
plant causes sickness in humans. The 
malady of humans at one time known 
as ‘‘miasma”’ is nothing else than poison 
contracted by drinking milk from cows 
that have eaten heavily of this weed. 
The North Carolina Station fed snake- 








to Stock 


The greatest danger from water-hem- 
lock is in the early spring when the roots 
are exposed by freezing and thawing, or 
during periods of drought when feed is 
scarce and hogs begin to root for feed. 
Only the roots are poisonous. The 
leaves are harmless. 


Prussic-Acid Poisoning 


Prussic acid occurs in various plants, 
Under certain conditions it may develop 
to such an extent as to result in fatal 
poisoning of livestock. In the wild 











root to a cow. The characteristic 
symptoms of “‘trembles’’ were produced. 
A suckling calf obtained the disease from 
the milk and died. Butter made from the milk from 
this cow was fed to rats and they died. This fur- 
nished conclusive proof of the source of the trouble. 
Animals must eat from 5 to 10 per cent of their body 
weight of this plant before it is fatal. 

It has been estimated that 90 per cent of the stock 
losses due to plant poisoning in woodland pastures 
are due to white snakeroot. If losses of livestock 
occur in woodland pastures this plant should be 
looked for. White snakeroot has fibrous roots, thin, 
opposite leaves and a tapering tip with a shiny 
under surface. It develops pure white blossoms 
about September 1, which last until frost kills them. 

The only method of preventing the trouble is to 
eradicate the plant completely from the pasture. 
This can easily be done by pulling up the plant by 
the roots in September or October, when it may be 
most readily recognized. Fortunately, the plant 
has shallow fibrous roots and is easily pulled out. 


The Water-Hemlock 


Water-hemlock is another poisonous plant—one of 
the most deadly plants in America. It may occur in 
pastures in any part of the United States. It is fatal 
to sheep, cattle and hogs and has been known to kill 
humans. It is more commonly found growing on the 
banks of creeks or streams where the ground is damp 
or even wet. 

It resembles the wild parsnip or wild carrot (neither 
of which is poisonous). It can readily be distin- 
guished from them, however, by careful examination. 
The water-hemlock has a purple stem and a cluster 


of fleshy roots frequently resembling a bunch of sweet potatoes. 
The wild parsnip and carrot have roots like ordinary garden 
carrots or parsnips. The water-hemlock when cut exudes drops 
of a shiny, brilliant yellow liquid which readily distinguishes it from 


the parsnip and carrot 
plants. 


Sick from 


eating foothill death camas 





























Death camas 


cherry prussic acid develops in dangerous 
quantities when the leaves of the cherry 
wilt from any cause. No doubt the 
fresh leaves contain a small quantity of the acid, 
but it is readily used up in the life processes of healthy 
plants. The great danger to livestock is from the 
wilted leaves. It is therefore dangerous to break off 
wild-cherry branches or to mow wild-cherry sprouts 
and allow them to wilt in places where livestock can 
eat them. Wilted wild-cherry leaves should never 
be allowed to get in the hay. 

Prussic acid also occurs in the sorghums. If 
sorghums are produced under adverse conditions, 
such as drought, or have been frost-bitten so as to 
produce a stunted growth, prussic-acid poisoning 
may result from livestock eating the sorghums. 
Symptoms: The animals become drowsy, weak, and 
stagger around somewhat like an intoxicated person. 
They breathe with difficulty; the saliva flows freely; 
spasms are produced and the animal dies quickly. 

This type of livestock poisoning is also produced 
by wilted Johnson grass and wilted Sudan grass. 
The greatest danger, however, is due to wilted 
wild-cherry leaves and frosted growth of sorghums. 


The Black Locust 


Occasionally, the poisoning of livestock, particularly 
horses, occurs from eating the bark or sprouts of the 
black locust. Various reports of the death of horses 
tied to black locust trees have been received. 

The bark of the black locust contains a very 
powerful poison. Symptoms of poisoning in a horse 
have been produced by only .0015 of a gram, while 
.02 grams have produced poisoning in a cow. The 
fresh bark of the black locust contains 1 per cent of 


this compound, called robition. It is therefore decidedly un- 
healthy forage for horses or cattle. 

The conditions under which the black locust is most dangerous 
to livestock are not known. The old bark of the tree is pretty 


tough and difficult to 
strip off, and it offers 





The water-hemlock is 
greatly dreaded because 
its roots are sweet and 
readily eaten by all 
farm animals, particu- 
larly cattle, sheep and 
hogs. It has such an 
attractive appearance 
that humans _ unsus- 
pectingly are induced to 
eat it, with disastrous 
results. If large quan- 
tities of the plant are 
eaten death results 
quickly and no remedial 
measures are of any 
avail. If only small 
quantities are eaten 
mild cases of poisoning 
develop, which are bene- i 
fited by treatment with 
permanganate of potash. 








Common cocklebur is poisonous 








White snakeroot, or richweed 


very little incentive to 
the animal. No doubt, 
therefore, the sprouts 
and new growth are the 
most dangerous to live- 
stock. Black locust 
should not be confused 
with honey-locust. Hon- 
ey-locust has small leaves 
and large, wicked spines 
and is perfectly harm- 
less. Black locust has 
small spines and 
leaves and is extremely 
dangerous. 

There are numerous 
cases of a m 
woodland pastures from 
buckeye. is is par-_ 
ticularly true in newly 
cleared woodland where 
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Why Farmers get longer wear 
from ie U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 





























first? The chances are it’s one of 
four places—sole, over the instep, around 
the ankle, or at the heel. 


That’s why there’s extra strength and wear- 
ing quality built into “U.S.” Blue Ribbons at 
every one of these points! 

“U.S.’’ Blue Ribbons are built to give more 
wear than any ordinary boot can give. Notice 
the special features of construction, as explained 
below, that make this possible. 

You can get these boots with either red or 
black rubber—knee to hip lengths. 

It will pay you to buy “U.S.” Blue Ribbons. 


United States Rubber Company 


Over the instep—around the 
ankle—-back of the heel— 
those are the places where 
many boots first give way. In 
“‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbons 4 to 11 
layers of tough fabric and 
rubber reinforcements give 
extra strength wherever 
strength is needed. 


Wise: do your boots give out 













If you cut a strip of rubber 
from a ‘“‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boot you’d find it would 
stretch more than 5 times its 
length. No higher quality 
rubber has ever been used in 
boot construction, 









*U. S.”? Blue Ribbon boots are 
made with thick, over-size, gray 


soles —of the toughest Rind of «°> =: -°. 6.02 ee F 
rubber. Scuffing over frozen 
ground, or through mud and 
slush is what they’re built to 
stand, day in and day out. You’ ll 
find them as hard to wear out as 
an automobile tire. 








The *“U.S.’”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 
An all-rubber arctic that slips 
right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth surface washes clean 

: like a boot. Red with gray sole, 
Trade Mark all red, or black—4 or 5 buckles. 


Blue Ribbon 
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Let Others’ Experience 


Be Your Profit 
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HINMAN Users ® 
Produce Clean Milk 


Thousands of Hinman Milker Users get 
clean milk. 


Read the letters above. They are 
examples from a file @uif of such let- 
ters from all over the country. They tell 
in their own words of results that other 
practical dairymen are getting. Many 
speak of producing Certified and Grade 
Anilk regularly. They quote actual low 
bacteria counts. They go back and show 
5—10—15 years of such continuous 
success in producing clean milk with 
their Hinmans. 


That’s real proof for you! 
are reasons aplenty— 


Hinman Simplicity 


That's the secret! Simple! Easy to clean 
thoroughly. And keep clean year in 
and year out. Nothing hard to get at. 
Extremely short hose. No long pipe-line, 
complicated pulsator or intricate mechan- 
ism. Teat cups as easy to clean as a 
tumbler! 


And there 


Agents! 





HINMAN 


ELECTRIC 


ideal where elec- 
tric current is 
available! Every 
Hinman advan- 
tage on one or 
two cow electric 
milker! Write for 
information, 
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HINMAN 
MILKER 





Hinman Simplicity also means dependa- 
ble operation. Only 2 moving parts. No 
springs. Nothing to get out of order. Takes 
little power, and means both low first 
cost, and low operating cost. That 
helps make it more 


Profitable! 


Let a Hinman Milker work for you 730 
times a year—end milking drudgery—save 
% to % milking time—pa for itself 
and earn a good profit. It has proved 
its ability to do it for you! 


Write for further information. Get the 
facts. They are important to every 
dairyman eager to get ahead, earn more 
money and spare hard labor. Write teday3 


Hinman Milking 
Machine Co. 


19th Street, 
Oneida, N. Y¥. 


No other milker has a 
record like the Hin- 
man for success, sat- 
isfaction and profit to 
its owners. Few op- 
portunities left.Write 
at once. 























Clip Your Cows 


Clipping pays big returns. For most profit it is 
necessary to clip udder, flanks and underline of 
dairy cows during stable months. Clipped cows are 
healthier, fee] better and give more 
milk. Clipping makes cleaning a 
quick, easy job—keeps manure and 
filth out of the milk pail—keeps cows 
clean and comfortable. Use a 


Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine 
Ball bearing—easy running—strong- 
ly built—lasts long. A quality product 
throughout. Ready for unlimited service. 
Clips Terees and mules also. $14 at your 
ie or send $2 and pay balance on 
arrival. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


5574 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


World's Largest Makers of 


Clipping and Shearing Machines 


$14.00 Catalog Free on Request 
“ SRNR eee neenee Tee aR eR RRR em 


SEPTIC TANKS "sevidetow cost 


Save bother and expense of concrete tank 

‘, or cesspool by installing Kaustine Armco 
. Iron Septic Tank. Write for free catalog No. 208 
and low prices. installa- 





































Cream Separator 


All Sizes—Large or small—sent pre- 
paid for 30 days trial, Bargain prices. 
As low as $19.75, Monthly terms. Ordis- 
count for cash. Free parts for one year. 
Money back guarantee. 32 years suc- 
cess. Write today. 


Empire Cream Separator Sales Co. 
118 Baltic Bidg., Inc.) Louisville, Ky. 


What Sort Are Your Cows? 


1. Beef cows, need more milk? 2. Milk cows, need more 
beef? 3. Cows need more milk and more flesh? On pure- 
breds and grades, a Milking Shorthorn bull will increase 
and retain Both the milking and fleshing qualities. Learn 
more about dual purpose Milking Shorthorns, our forefath- 
ers’ Durhams. Six months subscription to the MILKING 
SHORTHORN JOURNAL, 15c. Milking Shorthorn 
Society, Box 409, Independence, lowa. 




















Strout’s Catalog Just Out! 


Farms, Businesses! Copy Free! Valuable illustrated buy- 

ers’ guide. Hundreds equipped money-making farms, mul- 

titude of village homes, stores, gas stations, auto inns, etc. 

pe pick of 27 states. Free copy saves you time and money. 
a 


STROUT FARM AGENCY, 255-FB, 4th Ave., New York City 
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Good Profits in 
Sheep 


ATE in August, 1921, G. F. Dilsaver, 
Custer county, Nebr., bought 180 ewe 
lambs which cost him, including freight 
home from the Omaha market, $1,061. A 
little over four years later, in October, 1925, 
he quit the sheep business because he 
wanted to take things easier. 

In those four years, and without any 
more purchases, G. F. sold sheep to the 
value of $7,234 and wool which brought 
$2,410. The combined sales of sheep and 
wool in four years amounted to $9,644. 

Dilsaver says this investment in sheep 
made him more money than any other in- 
vestment in his life, although he has been a 
pioneer in farming. He fed the sheep 
roughage for the most part. They ran in 
the corn-fields in the fall and during the 
summer were on rough native pasture land 
of relatively low value. During the last year 
or two, sugar-beets were planted for the 
lambs. They did fine on the beets, eating 
the tops off first.and then the beets them- 
selves. 

Lambs were usually dropped late in 
February or early in March, so as to get a 
good start before hot weather. Shearing 
was done from the middle of April. on, the 
usual cost being 17 cents a head. The lots 
in which the sheep were kept around the 
barns in the winter months were plowed up 
from time to time so as to avoid parasites. 

“One big advantage of sheep on a farm,” 
says Dilsaver, “‘is the fact that they clean 
up the weeds.. Sunflowers and sand-burs 
will not grow where the sheep feed.’”’ He 
sold all the lambs as feeders, for with plenty 
of rough feed available, that seemed to be 
the best plan. 

When the lambs were put on native pas- 
ture, a lot of folks said there would be heavy 
losses from coyotes. Mr. Dilsaver tried an 
experiment. One hundred little bells were 
bought and put on 100 lambs. They were 
watched for a while. The coyotes never 
bothered much, only a few of the lambs 
being caught in the four years. H.H.B. 


©. <4 


To Prevent Horns on 
Calves 


Dchorn your cows when they are calves 
from one to two weeks old. Here is how: 
Clip the hair away from the little horn 
button and rub the button with caustic 
potash. Rub until a spot about the size of 
a dime appears red, but not bleeding. 

Put caustic on the button only. Don’t 
turn the calf out in the rain immediatel 
after putting the caustic on, for this wi 
wash the caustic into the calf’s eyes. You 
can get caustic at the drug store for a few 
cents. Do not handle caustic with the bare 
hands; use an old glove. Caustic must be 
kept in an air-tight container to preserve 
its strength. M. F.H. 

aq 


Ox-warble grubs: Lumps or swellings 
on the backs of animals in spring are 
caused by grubs of the ox-warble fly. The 
treatment is to squeeze out the grubs by 
pressing the lumps between the thumb and 
finger. Or, place the mouth of a bottle over 
the small hole in the skin (there is a hole 
in the skin over each swelling) and press 
down. The grub will pop out into the 
bottle. All grubs should be killed. If they 
are left on the ground they will live and 
cause further trouble. 
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Tankage and grain, 
Fair tests have shown, 
Make pigs gain cheaper 
Than on grain alone. 
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A Robber Separator 


HEN Roy L. Price, tester employed by 
the Adams County Cow Testing 
Association, Bern, Ind., tested the skim- 
milk from the cream-separator used by 
Menno Steury, he found it contained .12 
per cent butterfat. The machine was ad- 

















Tester Price spots the robber separators 


justed and subsequent tests showed a re- 
duction to .05 per cent. The difference, 
.07 per cent, represents the amount of but- 
terfat Steury was losing regularly. 

Tester Price’s records show that Steury’s 
herd of twelve cows produced 107,504 
pounds of milk during the year. Figuring 
conservatively that 60 per cent of this 
weight appeared in skim-milk, it would 
mean that, at 40 cents per pound, the 
butterfat so wasted would have been 
worth $18. Only a small item, and only 
one of the benefits Steury obtained from 
being in the association, yet almost one- 
half what he paid Price ’ during the entire 
year. Price makes regular inspections of 
the members’ cream-separators. 

Do you belong to a testing association? 
Has your separator been tested? ‘ 
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Matrimony Vine Killed 
the Sheep 


A short time after O. J. Lesh of Flora, Ind., 
let a flock of sheep graze in an old-fashioned 
agg surrounding a recently abandoned 
ouse on his farm, eight of the animals 

died. One sheep was posted by a veter- 
inarian and the digestive tract was found to 
be highly inflamed, as though affected by 
acute poisoning. 

The vegetation upon which the animals 
had foraged was examined and suspicion 

inted toward a bush that seemed to have 

n most heavily grazed upon. It turned 
out to be matrimony vine, a rather common 
garden plant that belongs to the dangerous 
nightshade family and that has long been 
under suspicion as a poisonous species. 

e purpose of garden plants is to orna- 
ment and not to supply forage. Loss of 
stock due to grazing on yew, privet hedge, 
castor-bean plants and other ornamentals 
is by no means rare. Albert A. Hansen. 
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You would 
Sire him 


| quick$ J 


[F you had a hired. man who did 
ett to your cream you would 
fire him quick.. Yet your cream 
separator may be doing the same 
thing and you don’t realize it. 
You can easily tell, without a cent 
of cost, whether yo ur old separator 
is robbing you or not. Ask your De Laval Agent to 
bring out a new De Laval and try this simple test: 
Af ° 
font wate ite Bows acd Ghutese te ton 
skim-milk. Hold theskim-milk at normal 
room temperature and run it through a 
new De Laval. Have the cream thus re- 
covered weighed and tested; then you 
S"waeding ereims 208 whet a aew 
was 
De Laval will save. 

Thousands have tried this plan and many 
have found a new De Laval would increase their 
cream money from $25 to $200 a year. 

The new De Laval is the best separator made 
in 48 years of De Laval manufacture and leadership. 
It has the wonderful “floating bowl’’—the greatest 

separator improvement in 25 years. It is 

guaranteed to skim cleaner. It also runs 
easier and lasts longer. $ 


662 10°1430 pown Send coupon for name 
Balance in 15 of De Laval Agent and 
Easy Monthly ° © 


Payments 
SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 

<9 More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 





Hand- Elec ctric- Belt 
























Want a Sheep? [oj ‘pc's 


breeders from American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 48 Woodland Ave., Mich, 

























cut-to-fit. 50 yrs. in business. Thousands 
RS 50OK of ote customers. **You saved me $400.00,”’ 
— rT. Edw. —— wy x4 of N.J. Write today. 
HARDIN-LAVIN ‘Co., Dept. A, W. Pershing Rd., Chicage 


FREE packace| 


HE WORLD'S GREATEST 
HEALING OINTMENT 


CORONA WOOL FAT is the name of a won 
derful healing ointment discovered by Mr. C. G, 
Phillips of Ohio. Compounded from oi extracted 
p’s wool it restores to the skin just the 
ick relief. The 





Send for BIG FREE BOOK of Guaran- 
teed Plumbing and Heating. Everything | 4 
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PP tional offer! Milk 
i 18 to 40 cows an hour--easy. 


Ottawa Mfg, Co. Bo. M1 thogee Bids. Pitebure Pe: 
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will surprise you For Eczema: eet hillblains 

and Skin Trou les it soothes and relieves the irrita- 

tion almost like magic. It is also the finest ointment 

for Barbed Wire Cuts—Collar Boils—Scratches, ete. 

and Caked Udde: Sore Teats on 

or 


Carbe ae in m oF out of Gours. Thousands 
in use, ~ ax 
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‘ out cost. TRIAL package for E 
Write for descriptive folder and ag Sample today booklet 
prices — we can save you money. ce, _& g felling ite valnable ee Ad- 

y EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY Sree, Ee. © S. 7eee 
218 N. 7th St. Washington, fowa Be Corona Bidg., KENTON, OHIO 
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Cottonseed for Pigs, 
Dairy Rations, etc. 


WO of Our Folks write us that they have 
been taken in by ‘“‘high-pressure salesmen”’ 



















of milking-machines made by a Chicago firm. = 
In both cases the salesmen got all the cash rod 

they could, took notes for the balance, then P 
sold the notes to a bank. The machines ois 
wouldn’t work, and the company failed to Coie 
—_ good on its warranty to take — oe f of | 
machines or to refund the money—whic ; 
he 

9 _ leads us to say, “Buy your milking- machines owner O t 
Here s How to Avoid from a reli able concern, or through your local . ~ 
3 CALVING dealer.”” Buying ‘‘on trial” from a salesman live stock should he 
osses at doesn’t mean much, unless you know his firm . to c 
is all right. When a salesman comes ‘round get this FREE Book a b 
What chances you take — what losses selling National 3 achines, we a — ned nt . re pois 

write National Service, about e firm the is is an entirely new boo 

you suffer, when you leave to luck the salesman is working for. Very complete and practical. surf 
health of your cows as they approach os d di B 
and go through calf-birth. _ Loose front teeth are a natural characteristic Tells how to prevent and control dis- pois 
in the dental construction of cattle. The eases that are causinglosses. Disease is t 
At this critical time—when the require- loose teeth have often been mistaken as a losses cost over $200,000,000 a year. new 


ments of winter feeding alone impose a 
heavy burden on her vitality a cow needs 
outside assistance to maintain her health 
and productive vigor. 


symptom of blackleg and in one or two in- 
stances this characteristic has been used by 
farmers collecting insurance, as evidence that 
an animal had been killed by lightning. 


The cheapest dairy ration may not be the 


Tells also how to treat retained after- 
Costs little birth, how to treat calf 

s scours, how to drive con- 
| a tagious abortion from 


< 









a, your herd, etc., ete. 






















































Malcolm H. Gardner, Holstein Friesian Ad- 
vanced Registry Office. Thousand-pound 
Holsteins are mighty plentiful now. 


Send For Your Copy 








The Easier Way to Shear Sheep 


2 
ating 


best. Figure out the cost of digestible nutrients ives explicit dicestions for 
phage yet 309 a in _ pire —— per hundred pounds in your ration, and see Spreventing and controlling The 
Ses See Ase gensye:ss Miran r rsp Potency if there isn’t something equally as good that | and is reliable no diseases with B-K. 1 
digestive and genital organs so that disorders 7ou can feed at lower cost If you don’t Used on hundreds of thou- coc 
and diseases cannot gain a foothold. Toinsure neue tener to figure it out, write the Dairy sands of farms. Healing and harmless to tissues spin 
strong, productive cows and healthy calves Milttos, State which feads t * A —non-poisonous 2 es a most powerful killer of chal 
Kow-Kare is used regularly in thousands of ~ cong aie rey vl ac locality, aul the germs, costing about a cent a gallon diluted also 
the best dairies. proportion of each feed used in the ration. _ 
Kow-Kare does more than fight disease— Also, price of feeds you buy. Stamp, please. ecael Sahenatantes, Dest. 1160, eat) 
it puts more milk into your pails by enabling In Jan uary, 1928, our Holstein cow gave Madison, Wis., for the Rew v FREE TODAY Stat 
your cows to assimilate a// the milk-values in Birth fo testn enlocs—heifer sakael In Jon~ Book on live stock di spre 
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floor of the mow. These openings will admit 
light and fresh air to the stock. See the sketch 
An old mirror on the under side of the slanting 
boards would help a lot in getting light into 
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Plants Poisonous 
to Stock 


Continued from page 80 


buckeye stumps are newly sprouted. When 
these new sprouts are grazed violent illness is 
produced in cattle. 

The outstanding symptom of buckeye 
poisoning is a gingerly gait, as though the 
animal were walking on eggs and was afraid 
of breaking them. There is inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of both the digestive 
and respiratory tracts. Nausea and colic are 
produced. The poisonous principle acts on 
the brain. The Indians make use of this fact 
to catch fish. The crushed nuts are placed in 
a bag and dragged through the water; the 
poison stupefies the fish, which rise to the 
surface, and are then collected by the Indians. 

Both the nuts and leaves of,the buckeye are 
poisonous to livestock. The greatest danger 
is to young cattle from the new sprouts on 
newly cleared ground in the early spring. 

The remedy of course is very simple when 
the danger is recognized. The livestock must 
be kept away from sprout-infested areas. 
Sometimes Epsom salt used freely on sick 
cattle is effective. 


Cocklebur 


There has been much discussion as to whether 
cocklebur is really poisonous or not. The 
spiny nature of the bur has produced me- 
chanical injury to the digestive tract and has 
also in many cases not only clogged it but 
actually punctured the intestines. For a long 
time this was believed to be the. only real 
result from eating cockleburs. The Indiana 
Station has recently proved that cocklebur 
sprouts at a certain stage of their growth are 
exceedingly poisonous. This stage is imme- 
diately after the bur has sprouted. As soon 
as the true leaves unfold the plant loses its 
poisonous principle. 

The symptoms are characteristic. The 
animal arches up its back in a peculiar manner 
with occasionally frothing at the mouth. The 
pig squeals in evident acute pain. Frequently 
the eyes whiten just before death. Death 
occurs in from 20 to 30 hours. It takes 1.5 

r cent of the animal’s body weight of cockle- 

ur to produce death. 

The remedy is very simple. Get rid of the 
cockleburs, or keep all animals away from in- 
fested areas until the plants are at least four 
inches high. Give the sick animals salted lard. 

The foregoing are by no means all the 
plants poisonous to livestock. Some others in 
the list, most of which are common on the 
livestock ranges of the West, are death camas, 
oak, larkspur, lupines, loco plants, milkweede, 
laurels, woody aster, rayless goldenrod and 
fern. Rayless goldenrod, by the way, can 
transmit its poisonous effect through milk to 
humans, like the white snakeroot. 

[Editor’s Note: Other short articles and 
photos of poisonous plants will appear in 
early issues.]} 
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Root Chopper 











An old hoe which had fallen into disuse because 
of rust and a broken handle, served a new and 
practical use when its owner made it into the 
cleaver shown. Each year a quantity of car- 
rots, beets and cabbage were raised for feeding 
to stock in winter. A small table with a hard- 
wood top served as chopping-block. The hoe 
blade was removed, the shank heated and bent 
around until it was in line with the hoe blade. 
The handle was cut from the end of a hay- 
fork handle and smoothed down with sand- 
paper. DV. 








REED doesn’t count so much as 
blood lines. Any one of the dairy 
breeds, properly handled, is O. K. 
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Mail Coupon 


—and see this remarkable offer! 


) eve: over the newest 1925 American Separator 
with all its latest improvements and conve- 
niences. The separator known for its outstanding ex- 
cellence of work and service. Made by the oldest American 
company making cream separators only. Separators from 850 
pound capacity to one-cow size. Seven sizes to select from and 
any size you wish will be sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, subject to 
your own approval. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


The American Must Make Good—or We Will! 
FREIGHT PAID BOTH WAYS IF RETURNED 


Test the American Separator. Try it on your own place. Com- 
pare it—in work, workmanship and service. When you find 
it the closest skimming, easiest to turn, easiest to clean—in 
fact the best separator for the least money, you may pay the 
balance either in cash or in easy monthly pay- 
ments. If you don’t think the American is the 
best separator for the least money, return it 
at our expense—and the test will not cost you 
a cent! 


FACTORY PRICES 


As low i 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


You save all dealer’s expense and profit. 
Terms more liberal than ever before. Think 
of it! A 30-day trial—and then 

Payments $ 2 15 a 

as low as month 
for a genuine guaranteed American Separator. Our largest 
size costs little more than an ordi suit of clothes. So easy are 
our terms that the American Separator will not only pay for itself 
while you enjoy its use, but will give you a handsome profit 
besides. Shipped from convenient points, saving time. 






























SEPARATOR 
Successful for over 30 years 


Time tested by hundreds of thousands 
and proved most profitable to own 


The machine with the real, sound, high grade quality and long 
life built into every single part. Wonder bow! in perfect balance; 
short, detachable spindle; ball bearings in hardened steel races; 
special gears like those in the highest priced automobiles; inter- 
changeable skimming discs of aluminum that can’t rust; con- 
venient low tank spouts, and crank. It skims closely, either warm 
milk or cold. It gets thick or thin cream—easily regulated at will. 
In fact, the American Separator is a machine unmatched for easy 4 
running, easy cleaning and close skimming. And at the easiest . 
terms we have ever offered you! 
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Start Making More Money io nen 
GET THIS CATALOG FIRST! a — 
Tells all about the American Separator—how easily it works— Bainbridge, N.Y. 


how it saves time—how it gets more cream—how it makes (@) 
more money for you—tells what users say about it. Tells 
allabout our liberal trial offer—all about ourlowmonth- 

ly payments.Send for your free copy today. Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. ~\ 
Box 3-P, Bainbridge, N.Y. or ¢ ’ 
Dept.3-P, 1929 West 43rd St., 


Chicago 
(Write to place nearest you) uv err ee Cee ccccccevenccces 


Dept. 3-P, 
1929 West 43rd St., Chicago 
Please send me FREE your 
new 40-page illustrated catalog. 


Stocks also at many conve- 


nient points throughout eb 
the country. Shipment EE CSE E EP emt Ty ere Pepe 
made from point near- 4 


est you to insure 
prompt delivery. 4 CD 06 go 056 Cabees Du SKWA NES Che ass Owen ec vcccces 
(Please print name and address) 
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DrHess Stock Tonic 
“She Springtime Conditioner 


SPRINGTIME is the time that farm stock 
are out of fix. A long winter diet on dry 
feed—woody timothy hay, corn fodder and 
other roughage—tells in ill condition; 
blood out of order and worm pestilence. 


Give their systems a spring house-clean- 
ing with a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


It will put your cows in trim for summer 
milking. Excellent for cows at calving. 
Feed it before freshing. It will relieve 
your brood sows of constipation, all hogs 
of worms. It will put your young stock, 
calves and shoats, in fine condition for 


summer gains. 


Fit your team for spring work with a 
course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It gives 
them strength and endurance. You can 
feel it on the lines. 


Excellent for mares in foal, and ewes at 


lambing time. 


25-lb. pail, $2.25; 100-lb. drum, $8.00 
(Except in the far West, South and Canada) : 


the pail 
More? 


Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
For SheepTicks - for Hog Lice ~ for Health 











WHITE SWEET %€)10 
PER 


CLOVER 


ady to sow, excellent quality. 





i d, re 
Also have highest quality 
attractive prices. e are headquarters on Sweet Clover. 
Investigate this wonderful crop and our low prices. Easy 
to grow. Unexcelled for fertilizing. Unsurpassed for pas- 
ture and hay. Save ae by using Sweet Clover instead 
of Red Clover. We speciali: i 
Free Samples, Clover, Sweet Clover 
Timothy and big seed guide. AH FR é. 


American Field Seed Co., Dept.909, Chicago, Ill. 


scarified hulled seed at ully as 


ze in Grass Seeds. Write for 
Alsike, Alfalfa, 
Ee Write Today. 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on uest 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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The Cincinnati fron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin 








O. 1. C. HOGS on time Sir 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 13, Salem, Ohio 





SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bill 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 84 years’ Customers’ use. 


ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 


Made in all colors for all purposes at 


WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells all about Paint 
and Painting for Durability. FREE TO YOU with 
Sample Cards and our FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 
WRITE US. DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY. 


PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS 


Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. Est. 1842 


251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ECONOMY 
SILOS 


Made absolutely permanent 
by our patent Storm- 
Anchor System. Built of very best materials. 

ill last a lifetime. Write for catalog and prices. 
Economy Silo & Mfg. Co., 607-A, Frederick, Md. 













The Patriot Who 
Wrote 


Continued from page 9 


did, because of a thankless Government. 

On his marriage, Jefferson received as 
his wife’s dower property valued at 
$40,000, but with a British debt on it of 
$13,000. He sold land to pay this debt. 
The Virginia legislature having passed a 
resolution to the effect that the state 
would protect whoever would deposit in 
the state treasury the amount of their 
British debts, Jefferson deposited this 
money in the treasury. This resolution 
was afterward rescinded, and the money 
returned in treasury certificates. But 
the depreciation on the certificates was 
so great that the value of those received 
by Jefferson was invested in an overcoat. 
In after years, he would smile and say “T 
sold that farm for an overcoat.’”?’ Which 
shows that he could smile, as well as 
write and fiddle. 


HERE are so many coincidences in 

history! For instance, if Benedict 
Arnold had not tried to betray West 
Point to the English, and failed, Thomas 
Jefferson’s wife would probably not have 
died; for Mrs. Jefferson was in feeble 
health when Arnold led the British on to 
Richmond, and she died shortly there- 
after in childbirth. If she had lived, with 
her unfailing tact she would not have 
openly insulted the British Minister, years 
after, at a White House reception, at 
which the unassorted guests rushed pell- 
mell for the refreshments, and His 
Majesty’s representative got never a bite, 
and reported so bitterly on America’s 
President and customs that the War of 
1812 was an indirect result. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that 
Jefferson seldom, if ever, referred to his 
governorship of Virginia during the Revo- 
lutionary War, for it was a miserable fail- 
ure, a record of unpreparedness. In his 
voluminous memoirs he makes no men- 
tion whatever of this high office, except 
one indirect connection. And yet he 
wrote in detail on every other known 
subject! 

He was a peculiar, picturesque anomaly. 
He made his second term as President a 
failure because he strove at all hazards 
to prevent war, yet he said “God forbid 
that we should be 20 years without a 
rebellion.” And, again, ‘The tree of 
liberty must be refreshed from time to 
time with the blood of patriots and 
tyrants, it is its natural manure.” 


E lived in a slave state, yet freed his 

own at his death, tried to induce 
his state to declare all slaves who were 
born after a certain date free, and in- 
serted a denunciation of slavery in his 
Declaration of Independence. 

He complimented farmers, saying they 
were the best citizens, adding ‘‘They are 
the most vigorous, the most virtuous and 
the most independent,’’ and he loved 
farm life; yet he failed miserably at farm- 
ing, and lost all the 50,000 or more acres 
which once were his. 

He was democratic and simple-minded, 
yet few surpassed him in extravagant 
tastes and expenditures. : 

An oldest son himself, and thereby in- 
heriting the paternal estate, he succeedec 
in abolishing the Virginia laws of entail 
and primogeniture, by which he had 
profited. ; 

The father of democratic simplicity, he 
was the most absolute monarch that ever 
sat in the presidential chair. ; 

He was an isolationist, yet by the Louis- 
iana Purchase he became the leading ex- 
pansionist of many generations. . 

He was a member of the Episcopalian 


Church, a vestryman for years, yet he] — 
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was accused of being an atheist, and when 
the news of -his election as President 
reached Massachusetts we are told that 
some old ladies in pious consternation hid 
their Bibles in butter-coolers and lowered 
them into their wells. 

He was of English descent, yet he de- 
clared “I am satisfied that were our 
continent to be swallowed up by the 
ocean Great Britain would be in a bonfire 
from one end to the other.” 

Nor was it the least curious coincidence 
that this man of many moods and con- 
trasts should have died 50 years to the 
day after his Declaration of Independence 
was adopted, on the very day that his 
lifelong friend and fellow signer, John 
Adams, also died. 


N July 4, 1776, he saw the work of 
his head, his heart and his hand finally 
adopted as the open defiance to tyranny. 
Fifty years later, on July 4, 1826, he 
roused himself from his deathbed long 
enough to say “Oh, doctor, are you there?”’ 
Then he added, ‘ Ts this the Fourth?” 
They were his last words. Over a half- 
century of strife, of cares, of high estate 
and low; penniless, leaving his family 
great del hts which it took years to pay; 
the mind of this man who “never aban- 
doned a plan, a principle or a friend” 
turned back to that glorious day, in 
Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, to 
those glorious words, ‘ ‘When in the course 
of human events’ and “We mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our for- 
tunes and our sacred honor,’ and he 
became one of the immortals with the 
words ‘Is this the Fourth?” 
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“A Leetle Mite Deaf” 


M* neighbor, J. M., is pretty level- 
headed, but I trembled for him a 
bit when I saw a salesman for a fake land 
scheme approaching him, because I had 
heard that the salesman had roped and 
tied a number of other farmers in the 
neighborhood. [I listened in on their 
conversation, which ran about like this: 

Salesman: ‘My dear sir, I have a 
eye here that is bound to be 

tter for you than keeping your money 
in the bank at 4 per cent—’ 

J. M.: “Tm a leetle mite deaf; speak 
up please.” 

Salesman (elevating voice a bit): “I 
have a proposition here that is better than 
keeping your money in the bank at 4—” 

. M.: “Sir, I don’t hear well, speak 
up,, " please.” This very plaintively and 
appealingly. 

Re “T have here a proposition—” 

J.M.: ‘“Louder—” 

Salesman: “Let me tell you about this 
a a pro 

J. “- don’t ’t quite getcha.”’ 

Baie “T have an investment—” 

J. M.: “I don’t need a vest—” 
ee “MY DEAR SIR, LET 


J.M.: “I won’t het you a cent; I don’t 
believe in gambling.’ 
ee ie TRE “Listen, get 

is-—? 

J.M.: “I don’t bet, I say—” 

Salesman (beginning to suspect he has 
been made game of): “Go to grass; I 
think you hear as well as I do.” 

J. M.: “I do, when I want to. Good 
day; don’t hurry; shut the gate as you 
e “out, please.” 

I pretended to chide J. M. afterward, 
but he chuckled: “I’m always a leetle 
mite hard of hearing when some one tries 
to hand me something for nothing, and 
especially an investment paying 10 or 15 
per cent.” 

I wonder if a lot of us wouldn’t be better 
off when the slickers come around selling 
fake stock and other fake meg if we 
would be “‘a leetle mite deaf.” G. G. 
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Farmets Dollar Bigger 
with U.S. Farm. Sales Co. 


i greatest We believe the farmer’s dollar it to have power. If he only got 
Weclaim this the 10% reduction on what he buys, that extra Tien T Dollars oo make the a and 


valueintheworld. f¢.ctories hum. Eve Id be 
: 2 rybody would be prosperous. I can prove this by our own business 
Order from this ad work ita where THE FARMER'S DOLLAR DOES BUY MORE. 
Satisfactory. We Manufac- 9,000 farmer captpmers pave Gounnts of Sebern by bering Why We can and DO 
ture All Our Own Harness, ies frou. 2, rare f ia bas wher bis dollar bape mare We bh gaping 
ciee a eee SL eet 1 —Making a set of har. 


CORDTIRES Bez'eras Sentoeeamymmenaicnekeeasials | vias te 
rices ev: utes. 
—We're still selling standard £ @Ctory to Farmer Saves You Money Fmt seater tal rates 


t There isn’t any reason why every farmer shouldn’t buy | f. 
= Sond 1000 MY di jirect from this f factory a’ - j wholesale and gave money. 3.—Selling harness to 95,- 
Farco Cord, $7.95; other sizes, : yoody Hy we we Tight and ices prove it. We sold 000 farmers at one small 
more 


armer Sea factory profit instead of a 
Sallosns or cords, at big sav- rest to the tip ete at help ge f. ts at retail prices. 
ings. (Alse Tubes, Batteries, etc.) farmers for cash than Ly yt ~y SR so dealer — " —— 


Lowest Wholesale Prices ism, csr | FREE 3: Este, Hundreds ot (i 


etc, Save $20 on asetof harness. We make your dollar buy farmers are now buyin for man, 
more, Our Guarantee: Money Back If You Say So, bore today = post-card ri wil doe = 
Write today for latest FREE Catalog and compare prices, Compare Ow 


U.S. FARM SALES CO., Dept. 354, Salina, ‘Kan. 























ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


For any Size—Direct from Factory 


You can now get one of these oplendid | money-making, labor- 
Saving machines on a plan whereby it will earn rhe — — 
more before you pay. You won't feel 


New BUTTERFLY. Separator 


$ No. 2% Junior—a light-ruanin EASY 





cleaning, close-skimming, ening. att fully 
guaranteed separator. Skims 120 quarts 
per hour. We also make four other sizes 
up to our big 600 lb. capacity machine 
pee on oe <<. A ra. low © prices and nee 


hows 
, GUARANTEED’ 
30 “DAYS TRIAL! Y RY CFETIME 
Against Defects in Material and Workmanship 
You can have 30 days’ trial and see for yourself how easily one of — i 
splendid machines will earn its own cost o” more before you pay; Tey j 
= ao of any separator you wish. cep it if pleased. f not 
ean return it at our ex nse and we will refund your #2 deposit and 
pay the ¥ the freight ways. You won't be ous one opeuny, 2 
offer. > Bay Sep toon the manufacturers and save money. Write a actory 


ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG.CO., 2214 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, lil. 












High or low 
wheels — steel 
KS or wood-~ wide 
or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit mari ing 
ear. Wagon parts of 
inds, Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
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Built to last a lifetime, 
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Wilson Feed. Mill 


For os grtnting corn on the ear, and small 
rain. Capacity 10 to 30 bu. an hour. 
to8H.P. Has special crusher which 
first breaks the ears of corn, which can 


J  CONCR sector A quality 


mixer at low mailorder prices. 
Turns out a wheelbarrowful 











Iso B 
and Shell Mille and Bone Cutters. Send of concrete a minute. 
today for catalog. Write for free catalog showing 

Easton Eng. & Mach. Co. mixers, block molds, garden 
od Successor to Wilson Bros. 

No.8% Dept. F Easton, Pa. GILSON BROTHERS CoO., 

415 Third St., ont abn sf Box 575 Fredonia, Wis. 
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roam over large areas; that there are 

no “home-grown” turkeys; that a 

turkey simply must stroll to'a neighbor’s place early in the morning, 

have its dinner and supper, then come home to roost. The purpose 

of this article is to tell of turkeys raised at home with gratifying 

results, and a substantial credit on the right side of the ledger. 
Telling the turkey where to trot has meant the 


['eon is a belief that turkeys have to 





Turkeys in Yards 


By Sara C. Reitz 


turkeys, and a corner in the brooder house, 
or a coop and runway of her own to boss. 

At the tender age of three weeks, many 
of the hover-brooded turks would be sleeping on the low roosts 
placed near the hover, but those with Mrs. Biddy were less in- 
clined to sleep on perches, so it was usually about six weeks 
before she was carried back to the chicken house. Only one hen 





ruination of many a promising flock. Having had 





experience only with yards and restricted range, it 
would take strong persuasion to make me adopt a 
method of turning young turkeys out on open range, 
expecting any large percentage to return each evening, 
or in the fall. To just what extent the range should be 
limited has not been fully determined, but the yards 
have always been in close view, so that the best of 
care might be given with as little work and worry as 
possible. In the late fall, when the larger enclosures 
seemed too small for such a rapidly growing flock, they 
have been given the run of a 60-acre orchard, called in 
at noon for chopped apples and thick milk, and they 
were in the yards waiting for supper. The freedom of 
this large acreage did not seem particularly alluring. 
On account of their size and beauty, Mammoth 
Bronze is the breed selected, and we have had abso- 
lutely no difficulty keeping them yarded, using ordi- 
nary-height poultry-wire fencing. During the breeding 
season, a wire-covered runway 18 x 100 feet confines 

















the breeders. This protection has many advantages. 
Every egg can be accounted for, after the first few 
from each hen; a record equivalent to trapnesting can 
be made of the entire flock. Lady Turk who is lying, not laying, 
can be put at the top of the market list. The fact that the turkeys 
are safe from night prowlers promises peace to the caretaker. 

Turkeys do not require elaborate buildings. Many successful 
growers do not provide shelter for mature birds, but when the 
winds blow and the rain descends, one feels a lot more comfortable 
to know the turkeys are not fighting the storm. In our case, this 
shelter means a good roof, with solid wall on the east—and solid 
part way down on the other three sides. 


E have had splendid success with both natural and artificial 

hatching and brooding. For the first two years of our turkey 
raising, White Plymouth Rock chicken hens were used for both 
hatching and brooding; thus we kept the turkey hens busy on the 
egg job. As many as 21 hens were sitting at a time, nine eggs 
under each. The nests were fruit crates, with a bottom layer of 
fresh sod and a well-rounded straw nest on top. A second crate 
served as a cover, and oh! what excitement when the cover crates 
were lifted each morning, and every Biddy hustled out of the 
brooder house for her share of the free lunch and a stroll in the 
dewy grass. Hatching time over, a mother hen was given 25 


Restricted range is the rule most of the year 


was left with all the little turkeys, to act as chaperon, give signals 
for meals, take them up to bed at night and be general manager— 
the bedroom in this case being a warm brooder house with large 
outside runway. 


HE number of eggs :aid by turkeys varies, tne same as with 

chickens. A record of 103 by September 1 was made by one 
turk, but as a rule they lay less than 75, having a broody spell or 
two just to show they really do know how to “set.”” The eggs are 
handled carefully; we keep them in a box with oneleaaten sides 
and tight-fitting lid, so that the box can simply be turned over 
each day. 

In a turkey’s menu, two things are fed from the cradle to the 
grave—thick milk and succulent green feed. For summer, dande- 
lion and lettuce. For fall and winter, chopped apples or cabbage. 
Baby turkeys get the same rations as our chicks, except the 
quantity is cut in two. The grown-ups have a mixture of equal 
parts oats and corn; we add more corn in zero weather. In all 
cases we give only what is eaten quickly; clean tray, always. The 
trays, by the way, are of galvanized roof-spouting, with board 
ends. The milk containers are common crocks. Cleanliness is 

absolutely necessary when rearing turkeys artificially. 














A liberal use of lime and coal-tar disinfectant about 
the walls, roosts and feeding spots helps to prevent 
trouble from vermin and disease. 

The first and last word in turkey ills seems to be 
blackhead. To be sincere, our very few cases which 
might have been diagnosed as blackhead have not 
given enough cause either to approve or disapprove of 
any special remedy. With an abundance of succulent 
feed all year and proper feeding methods, blackhead 
is not feared. 

Since using an incubator and hover, there is no worry 
about lice, but when the turkeys were with chicken 
hens, one day of each week was ‘“‘delousing’’ or dusting 
day, and this settled the problem in a manner that was 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

The size and grace of a turkey is most keenly appre- 
ciated at market time of year, when the dinner trill 
is answered by a giant bird like Canuck, our Canadian 
prize tom, and’ B. B.; with his copper plumage, to 
say nothing of 100 or more ‘female of the species,” 
as they line up contentedly on the other side of the 








They always came in for supper 


wire fence. It is then all doubts as to the value of 
restricted range vanish. 
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“Anywhere there’s a grease cup ALEMITE will do the job better” 











with the same High Pressure 
lubrication used on automobiles 


Now, motor car efficiency in lubricating farm machinery. Alemite 
High Pressure Lubrication, authorities agree, is the greatest 
modern step forward in lubrication. You now have it for the 
first time on farm equipment. (See list at left.) 


This new use of Alemite was inevitable. In a few years Alemite 
and Alemite-Zerk lubrication have replaced the old-fashioned 
oil and grease cups on over 8,000,000 automobiles. There are 
two reasons. First, because Alemite makes lubrication easier 
than ever before. Second, because the Alemite gun forces fresh 
lubricant entirely through each bearing. And it also forces out 
the old, grit-laden grease at the same time. It cleans as it lubri- 
cates—reducing friction and wear to a new low point. 


Leading implement manufacturers now put Alemite on their 
products. Profit by their example. Replace grease cups with ' 
Alemite fittings on your old machines. It costs but a few cents ' 
to save a bearing worth dollars this way. 


Most implement and automobile supply dealers carry Alemite : 
fittings in all sizes. If yours should not, write us for the name ; 
of the nearest dealer who does. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2690 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. H 
Canadian Factory, Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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High Pressure Lubrication for Farm Implements 
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How To Make A 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
a brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 

After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of 8. C. Black 
Minoreas at Arctic, R. I, writes: “I 
never lost one chick and raised over 100, 
and with these made a clean sweep at 
Providence and Arctic Shows.”’ 

This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 
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Capacity: 35 Sie, 2 
to 60 icke ae LE 
You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of doors. 
To clean and disinfect, you simply lift out 
the hover and Heater. The floor of the 
brooder is even with the ground so that the 
chicks easily learn to run out and in. Venti- 
lation is automatic. The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the 
chicks, like the mother hen. The hover is 
s» constructed that the chicks can find the 
exact warmth they like best. It can be 
adjusted to suit any season, January to July. 
The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. It cannot 
!e blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heater is practically indestructible 
- —— throughout of brass and galvanized 
ir: You should beware of heaters similar 
in ‘neler’ appearance but using the old 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring 
trimming every day. The Putnam label is 
on every genuine Putnam Heater. It is a 
guarantee of ee and goodness. 


Burns 10 days 


Simple and 
‘ practical 






without attention 


Postpaid 
to your 


$4. BE rearer | “or 
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How To Get the Brooder Heater. 

Ask your dealer for the Putnam Brooder 
Heater. Directions for making the complete 
brooder are packed in it. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send $4.75, check or money 
order, to I. Putnam, Route 330-R, Elmira, 
N. Y. I will ship you a Galvanized Steel 
sleater, postpaid. If you prefer a pure 
Aluminum Heater, send $6.25. If not fully 
satisfied, return the Heater in good order 
within 30 days; I will refund your money. 
« My booklet, ‘‘Poultry Helps,” sent free on 
request. 
I. PUTNAM, Route 330-R, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Artificial Hatching 
Improves 


N the early days of incubators, the lamp 
attachments were so crude that fires quite 
frequently occurred and buildings were de- 
stroyed. This loss compelled insurance 
companies to issue orders to refuse risks on 
any building in which machines were being 
operated. Later on, however, the privilege 
was granted, but at a much higher rate. 
The first machines were crude affairs and 
required considerable attention. Besides, 
they could not be depended upon to give 
satisfactory results. But gradually im- 
provements came until now we have in- 
cubators that are reliable in every way. 
The original machines were heated by hot 
water. They were big box affairs; four of 
them would almost fill a room of average 
size. The hot water was poured into a tank 

















The largest electric hatchery in the world, 
it is said, at Petaluma, Calif. 


which was located on the top of the ma- 
chine, and the lukewarm water had to be 
drawn off each day and replaced with hot. 


HESE were later on followed by a hot- 

air system which was more reliable than 
the old box contraption. Improvement 
after improvement followed until now we 
have improved hot-air, improved _hot- 
water, oil-burning, gas-burning and electric 
machines. 

As artificial incubation gained headway, 
problems arose, and all sorts of theories at 
once were afloat. There were arguments 
for and against cooling eggs, the amount of 
moisture and ventilation that should be 
given, and a dozen other matters that have 
now been practically adjusted. But on 
one matter there seemed to be harmony— 
that the eggs must be turned during the 
process of hatching. Different methods for 
turning were advocated, but the most 
popular was to place an empty tray upside 
down over one filled with eggs, and then, 
grasping both firmly by the sides, the trays 
were turned over so the eggs were trans- 
ferred from one tray to the other. 

It took a long while for the operators to 
determine just when moisture and ventila- 
tion were required. Gradually there came 
a better understanding, until now there is 
very little trouble along those lines. 

But with all the improvements that have 
been made in artificial incubation, incu- 
bators must be rightly managed. Knowl- 
edge and practise are important. 

In the early days of incubators, manu- 
facturers sought business on the ‘ ‘get-rich- 
quick” basis. They pointed out the road 
to wealth in raising broilers, and how with 
a little effort a man could live in luxury. 
They advertised far and wide, and every- 
body seemed to go broiler-crazy. The ad- 
vertisers of today are more conservative, 
they are reliable, and they offer goods of 
merit. 


hed line with the great improvements made 
in hatching-machinery, came the inven- 
tion of giant ST cdbabens with electricity for 
heat. While this method is yet in its in- 
fancy, great strides have been made. One 








A New 
White Diarrhea Tablet 


Diarrhea among small chicks has be- 
come so prevalent that it has engaged 
the attention of our foremost men of 
science. 

At the instance of Dr. Hess & Clark 
a group of veterinarians and chemists 
have made diarrhea in chicks a subject of 
scientific research. 

These men have evolved an en- 
tirely new tablet for White Diarrhea— 
in fact, any form of diarrhea affecting 
poultry. 

Dr. Hess & Clark are now manu- 
facturing this new diarrhea tablet 
and placing it on the market this season for 
the first. 

You will want this new tablet, which 
is the last word in medical science for 
White Diarrhea, either as a preventive or 
as a remedy. 

You can secure this tablet from any 
Dr. Hess & Clark dealer. Ask for 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


Then follow these simple directions: 

Crush and dissolve just 4 tablets in 
each gallon of drinking water (one tablet 
to a quart). Stir once thoroughly, then 
let your chicks run to it; they will doctor 
themselves. 

Make a fresh solution each day. 

Our guarantee covers this tablet ab 
solutely. Dr. Hess & Cuark, Ine. 





p. Take No Risk 


a) 30Days Trial 


fioney back if not satisfied. 
|) Made of o> Red- 
wood, covered with va- 
nized iron, double walls, air 
space between, built to last 
for years; deep chic gy hot 
water heat, copper tanks. 
is on weed te ee a 
pleased, or write for FREE catalog. 
140 Egg—$13.85 ; with Hot Water Brooder, $19.60 
260 Egg—$23.50 ; with Hot Water Brooder, $32.50 
140 Egg—with 32. in. Canopy Brooder, $25.85 
260 Egg—with 32 in. Canopy Brooder, $35.50 
520 mad with 44 in, Canopy Brooder, $ 





















32 in. AEP ips to 300 Chick Capacity, $13.75 
44 in. Canopy—50 to500 bg 3 Capacity,$15.50 
140 Hot Water Brooder, $7.50; 260 Brooder,$10.75 
Hot Water Brooder has copper tank and is made of Redwood, 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box11 , Racine, Wis. 
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Beauties 


Sheppard’s Famous Anconas hold the egg 
production record for flock and single bird. 





These beautiful, practical chick- 
ens also win highest prizes. Send 









Noted winter layers. Eggs are large and white. 





for illustrated book that tells all 
about them. Free. Address— 
H. Cecil Sheppard, President International 
Ancona Club, Box $-357, Berea, Ohio 
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of the largest electric hatcheries in the 
world has just been completed at Peta- 
Juma, Calif. This remarkable plant is capa- 
ble of turning out nearly 1,000,000 baby 
chicks every 21 days. It is made up of 1,890 
units, each having a capacity of 450 eggs. 

Each unit is electrically heated and the 
current is supplied by falling water hun- 
dreds of miles away.. The Seat in each 
individual unit is automatically controlled, 
moisture is regulated by the use of huge 
ventilating fans, each incubator is equipped 
with a mechanical turning device which 
enables one man to turn every egg in the 
lant in 60 minutes, and every detail of 
handling the eggs is worked out to a fine 


point of efficiency. M.K. B. 
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Are Your Layers Losing 
Weight? 


RECENT study made by the writer at 

New Jersey Station, shows clearly the 
importance of maintaining the body weight 
of Leghorn pullets. Birds that lost weight 
during the winter averaged 33 eggs each 
from November 1 to March 1, while those 
that held their own or gained less than one 
pound in weight laid an average of 40 eggs 
each. Those that were underdeveloped and 
had to gain more than one pound in weight 
did not do so well. When spring came the 
birds that had lost weight during the winter 
averaged 80 eggs each from March 1 to 
July 1, while those that had gained weight 
averaged 85 eggs each. The difference 
here is not so marked, but as we all know 
most any bird will lay in the spring. 

During the spring season there did not 
seem to be any relationship between egg 
gpa: and the loss or gain in oe 2 

ut the birds under observation that lost 
weight in the spring averaged only 38 eg, 
each during the next summer and fall, while 
those that held their own or gained weight 
during the spring laid 49 eggs each during 
the fall. Clearly we should aim to have our 
birds maintain their weight if we expect 
good laying throughout the year. Then 
again, when the culls were considered, it 
was found that nine-tenths of the culls were 
birds that had lost weight. Rather signifi- 
cant, I think. 


OW, then, is body weight to be main- 
tained? In the first place, one“can not 
expect a bird to lay eggs and maintain 
satisfactory weight if she has never been 
given a chance to develop her body before 
she starts to lay. Pullets should be within 
a half-pound of their mature weight before 
laying starts. Usually such is not the case, 
and that is where the trouble begins. If 
our pullets are laying and seem to be under- 
weight the best plan is to feed a moist mash 
daily consisting of milk, cornmeal and rolled 
oats, giving the birds all they will eat in 
lf an hour. This will usually add weight. 
In addition, cod-liver oil may be fed at the 
rate of two pounds to every 100 pounds of 
either mash or grain. When this is done 
one should not add the oil more than ten 
days before the feed is to be eaten. Grain 
should be fed in"abundance, usually 12 to 14 
pounds per 100 birds daily. When this is 
done the amount of mash eaten will vary 
from eight to twelve pounds daily per 100 
birds. 

If the birds are in good flesh and laying 
over 50 per cent, one will have to watch 
them carefully or there will be a loss of 
weight. It is sometimes advisable to add 
cornmeal to the mash, at a rate equal to 
20 per cent of the mixture, when the birds 
are laying heavily. This may slow up 
laying to a slight extent but its good effects 
will more than offset the decrease in laying. 
It is impossible to outline a fool-proof sys- 
tem of feeding. One must watch his birds 
and should aim at all times to feed the stock 
to keep up the weight and the good health 
of the bird. C. Bae fs 


“No wonder we’ve never 





any luck with chicks!” 
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Like thousands of others, ine folks never PEM: 









ted that preparing food for chicks is a 


science. And how amazed they are to see results when chicks are started this right way! 


“(-\UR feed man took an hour today just to tell 


me some things about feeding baby chicks. 
White diarrhea, bowel trouble, leg weakness—all 
those troubles, he showed me, usually start with 
wrong feeding. To me, the real wonder now is that 
we used to raise any chicks at all. I didn’t dream that 
this one way of starting chicks could make such a 
difference in profits!” 

When one batch of poor food can start the whole 
hatch downhill—when future health and egg pro- 
duction is at stake, it is a careless poultryman indeed 
who will start chicks on anything but Pratts But- 
termilk Baby Chick Food—the original baby food 
for baby chicks! 

Protein exactly right for correct growth. The solid 
equivalant of a pound of liquid buttermilk to every 
pound of Pratts. Fiber less than 4%. Other ingredi- 
ents painstakingly selected and prepared. And never 
touched by human hands—from the raw product 
until it reaches you. Your feed store will supply 
you on Money-Back Guaranty 








tis 
p r a Buttermilk 
Baby Chick Food 


F a E e Facts on feeding, housing and 


care of chicks. How to pro- 
BR Oo 8] * mote quick growth, prevent 

disease. Illustrated. Send 
li coupon for your copy. 


PRATT FOOD CO. FI3 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SOME NEW POULTRY WRINKLES” 
Name 
Address 
P.O 
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BEST LAYING 














































Our chicks are from leg-banded stock selected 
by experts trained and approved by Poultry 
Department, Ohio State University. 

Write for Our Big Catalog 
Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box 9, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS this Acco" nore ect 















PROFIT STRAINS 
oO BOTTOM Pe 

From high grade flocks of recognized heavy 
laying ability, bred for high egg produc- 
tion. ding varieties. Postenid Live 
delivery, Write for catalog and details how 
we insure chicks thru critical period. 
Globe Hatchery, BoxiOi Berne, iad. 
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WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


Don’t bey a brooder of any kind until ae write and get this catalog, 


telling al 


about the new 1926 Sol-Hot 


il Burning Brooder. 


Sol-Hot will raise your chicks with less trouble, less worry and with 


least ex 









. because of its simplicit 
failing dependability in supplying 
weather conditions. 


ease of operation and un- 
FORM heat, regardless of 


Catalog i about 20 superior features that 


ce Sol-Hot the out, ing lead- 
er in the brooder field. 

bb, New improvements make thissea- 

son’s model so far superior that 

there is really no comparison. 

4 Send letter or postcard for 

free catalog. Do it NOW. 
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~ White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 











The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
I used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Watezloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is caused 
by a protozoal organism of microscopic size 
which multiplies with great rapidity in the 
intestines of diseased birds and enormous 
numbers are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don't wait until it kills half your 
chicks. Take the ‘‘stitch in time that saves 
nine.’"”’ Remember, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and watch the wonderful results. Hun- 
dreds of our customers haven't lost one chick 
where they lost dozens before. These letters 
prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.”’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally, I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.”’ 


You Run No Risk 


We will send WALKO White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself what 
a wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prové— 
as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and greatly increase your profits. 
Send 50c for package of WALKO (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
positive fact. You run no risk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, lowa 


Cackles of the Hens 


Some say the gentle low of kine 
Brings back their barefoot days; 

For some the sound of evening bells 
Unwinds fair memory’s maze: 

But nothing else can send my thoughts 
To old scenes journeying, 

Like listening to the good old hen 
That cackles in the spring. _—Anon. 


N preparing a shed without windows for a 

temporary run for young chicks, sunlight 
can be admitted in the following way without 
outlay of cash for window-frames: Remove 
one or more boards upon the south side of 
building. Along the edges of the boards upon 
each side of the opening, nail laths upon inside 
and outside to form a groove. Fit panes of 
glass, one upon the other, the edges inside 
these grooves, until the space is closed. As 
each pane is put in place, adjust a wooden 
strip between panes to prevent slipping down- 
ward. A small nail driven here and there 
holds the glass firmly. R. R., Md. 








A battery of nests in one of J. L. Foster’s 
(J. L. is an Indiana poultryman) continuous 
laying houses, is so arranged that hens can not 
roost upon the edges. As will be seen he has 
a light strip of pine to slide on two wires. 
This prevents young pullets, when first housed, 
from roosting on the edges of nests. 


“Don’t clip hens’ wings,” says Fred Cor- 
nelius. ‘‘When my chickens began flying out 
of their pens, I noticed they would always 
light on the top of the fence before dropping 
to the ground on the outside. So I took an 
old white fishing-line and put it up. I stretched 
one line about four inches above the fence, 
and another four inches above that, tying them 
to the fence posts. The result was that my 
hens remained on the inside of the fence ever 
afterward.”’ 


The loss by poultry thieves in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and North and South Dakota is es- 
timated to run to nearly $500,000. On one 
farm in Minnesota 150 turkeys were stolen. 
They were being fattened for the Christmas 
market. 


Sour milk boosts egg-laying: Keeping 
records on her two breeds of poultry, which are 
handled separately, enables Mrs. J. F. Siebels, 
Pottawattamie county, Iowa, to find out the 
real value of sour milk for poultry. Mrs. 
Siebels began feeding sour milk to both flocks 
late in June. During June, the egg production 
of the Rhode Island Red flock had been 39.1 
per cent. In July it jumped to 47.8 per cent. 
Egg production of the Brown Leghorns in 
June was 42.8 per cent and there was a jump 
the next month to 51.2 per cent. ‘‘What would 
cause the increase, if not sour milk?’’ says Mrs. 
Siebels. Because of the results obtained, sour 
milk now has a permanent place in the ration. 
The usual plan is to put the sour milk in the 
poultry house at night, so that it is available 
the first thing in the morning. ‘‘But remember 
that the milk must be sour,’’ says Mrs. 
Siebels. 

Chicks should be gradually hardened to 
outside temperatures. Leaving the windows 
out of the house during the day, and gradually 
lowering the temperature, will help to increase 
the vigor of the flock. Chicks treated in this 
manner will not chill so easily as those used to 
a hot, poorly ventilated brooder. 


*‘Practical Poultry Management” by Pro- 
fessors James E. Rice and Harold E. Botsford, 
of Cornell University, is one of the most com- 
plete text-books on poultry that has reached 
our desk. Price $2.75. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
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Poultry Rais- 
ers—it is com- 
plete, concise, 
authoritative, hand- 
somely illustrated. Tells each step 
in feeding poultry from day hatched 

_until ready for market. Contains 

practical information that will in- 

crease your poultry profits. 


FREE 


Send your feed 
dealer’s name 
and get this val- i 
uable book free. 
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Roup Quickly Checked 











Simply by Putting This in 
the Drinking Water 


Roup is a germ disease. It’s terribly con- 
tagious—once started, it often sweeps through 
the entire flock. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy is the one doctor 
that never fails. : 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily 
dissolves in water. Chickens doctor them- 
selves as they drink. 


Stopped Losses Next Day 

Wm. R. Massie, Mechanicville, N. Y. writes: 
“IT have had very good results with your 
Roup Remedy used in the water on incubator 
chicks. I stopped losing them the next day. 
My neighbor had the same trouble and I 
gave him some with the same good results. 
I always use it now in the drinking water.” 

Prices—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 1% Ib. 
can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 


Conkey’s Canker Special 

Stops and reduces swelling of membranes 
in eyes and other places caused by colds or 
other roupy conditions. Prevents cankers. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. | 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid. (209) 

Conkey’s Poultry Book will be sent for only 
6 cents stamps to pay postage. The G. E, 
Conkey Co., 6634 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


sane Sell Your Eggs 
“>s\ for more money! 


This new marketing guide tells how, 
__— to get higher prices for all poultr, 
a roducts. Practical, new ideas that will 
FREE!!! help you make real money. No theories— 
every suggestion we make has been suc- 
cessfully tested. : R : 
Illustrated catalog, showing complete line of high- 
grade poultry equipment, goes free with each copy. 
of ‘‘Making Hens Pay.’’ Write today and begin to get 
more income from your hens. 
ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. 
238 So. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


USE BERRY’S- 
Moisture Ventilator 


Can be installed on any lamp 
heated machine. Remove the lamp 
chimney and install it in its place. Made in 
three sizes for No. 1, 2 and 3 Lamp Burners. 
Price complete $1.90. Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 

Sold on money back guarantee 


BERRY MEG. CO., 410 W. 2nd St., SPARTA, I 
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Bigger Profits from 
Missouri Hens 


Continued from page 28 


flocks having White Leghorns have carried 
from 208 to 261 hens per farm and have re- 
turned a labor income of from $553 to $647. 
The Barred Rocks with an average of 135 hens 
per flock, have from $300 to $400 labor income 
per farm. Other breeds show similar results. 
The results reported above are due to hard 
work, careful attention, conscientious effort, 
and proper methods. 


HAT good feeding is practised is evident 

from the excellent egg production. The 
rations fed are quite largely home-raised 
a. One record shows the following feed 
bill: 

Corn, 19,000 pounds; oats, 10,500 pounds; 
shorts, 3,900 pounds; bran, 4,200 pounds; 
meatmeal, 2,100 pounds; chick feed, 500 
pounds; chick mash, 500 pounds; oyster shell, 
1,700 pounds; grit, 550 pounds; bonemeal, 
100 pounds. 

The ration for egg production was scratch 
feed consisting of corn and oats in the propor- 
tion of two to one. The mash was a mixture 
of bran, shorts, and meatmeal or tankage in 




















Brooder house on Missouri farm 


the proportion of 2-2-1 respectively. It will be 
observed that this ration is not complicated, 
and yet Buff Orpingtons averaged 135 eggs 
while a flock of 232 White Leghorns averaged 
173. 

In addition to good feeding these poultrymen 
have learned by experience the desirability 
of hatching early—not later than May 1. 
They practise careful management of the 
growing stock, particular emphasis being 
placed on the importance of fresh ground, to- 
gether with an abundance of shade. The 
pullets are carefully culled when housed in 
winter quarters and rigid culling is practised 
throughout the year. On many of the farms 
a breeding system has been adopted which 
consists of carefully selecting the females and 
then mating to males which come from dams 
with records of over 200 eggs. On many of 
the farms trapnesting is practised. 


NE can scarcely conceive what might 
happen if all the farmers took advantage 
of the opportunities which the farm poultry- 
flock affords. Here in Missouri, the estimates 
place the annual income from poultry products 
at $100,000,000. This income is approxi- 
mately $400 a farm. When it is recalled that 
the demonstration farms realized an income 
above feed cost equal to the present estimated 
income, it is readily seen that Missouri farmers 
are a long way from reaching the goal of 
economical production. The census credits 
the average hen with 60 eggs a year. The 
demonstration farm-flock hen lays 130. 
It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
ractises necessary for economic production. 
etter environmental conditions, such as 
housing and feeding, will double the produc- 
tion of the average hen. The chief features in 
feeding are liberal rations and supplementing 
the grain with mashes which contain meat 
scrap, or tankage or milk in some form. Early 
atching must be practised and careful culling 
must be employed from hatch to hatchet. On 
many farms, incubators and brooder stoves 
have taken the place of the hen and this is 
usually one of the first steps taken in improving 
arm-poultry conditions. 

The farm hen is full of possibilities. She 
returned to the demonstration farm-flock 
Owners in 1924 $2.25 for every dollar’s worth 
of feed. Her income above feed cost for 1925 
was nearly $2.50. 
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CLOTH 


PATENTED 


Lets Violet Rays Thro 


Ideal for scratch sheds, poultry and 
brooder rs hot beds, oe ee 








Best for Baby Chicks 


They thrive amazingly when protected by 
GLASS-CLOTH. They get the ultra violet sun 
rays and grow faster, healthier and feather out 
into plump, frying size several weeks before the 
regular season. 

GLASS-CLOTH holds the warmth, too, far 
better than Glass, another big advantage for 
baby chicks. Try it and see how quickly they 
grow under its protection. You'll be amazed. 


Glass Cloth Transmits Sun’s 
Violet Rays 


Violet rays are the vitality and health rays 
thrown off by the sun which your poultry needs 
through the winter months. GLASS-CLOTH 
produces a warm, soft, even light, full of violet 
rays and much preferred by poultry to the strong 
direct rays of the sun as,they come through glass. 


Ideal for Prepaid Prices: 
Hot Beds single yard 50c, 
3 yds. $1.25, 10 
yds. $3.80, 50 
yds. $17.50, 100 
yds. $33.00. 
Similar quanti- 
ties atsamerate. 


Grows stronger, hardier plants than under glass. There 
is big money in early vegetables and raising plants to sell. 


Special Tomato Seed 


We mantain a specialist in the far north to 
grow select John Baer, Earliana, Bonny Best 
and Red Head seed and can furnish the best 
that can be bought at any price. 


TURNER BROS. 














They Lay All 
the Time 


Sunshine, warmth and exercise—These are 
the things that make your hens lay, and these 
are the things a GLASS-CLOTH covered 
scratch shed will give them all through the 


winter. It gives them June weather all the 
time; keeps them safe, warm and comfortable on 
the coldest day; protects them from dampness 
and draughts; keeps them at their healthiest 
and makes them lay more eggs. 
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Don’t Force Chicks to Die 


By chilling, huddling, losing vitality and 
finally dying. Keep your chicks busy scratching 
in comfortable GLASS-CLOTH quarters and 
they will work up strong vitality and grow husky. 


Special Trial Offer 


A Big Roll containing 15 square yards (135 sq. 
ft.) (Will cover scratch shed 9x 15 ft.) will be 
sent you prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Use this 
for scratch shed or poultry houses, hotbeds, cold 
frames, storm doors and windows, enclosing 
porches for the winter, etc., for 10 days and if 
you do not find it lets in a more healthful and 
agreeable light and warmth and gives better re- 
sults than glass just return and we will refund 
your money. Common sense instructions “‘Feed- 
ing for Eggs’ with every order. Catalog on 
request. 


Established 1916 Dept. 126 Bladen, Neb. 





Make Extra Big Poultry Money 











80 Egg $11.95 
140 Egg 13.95 
230 sme 21.95 
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80 Chick Size $5.95 
140 Chick Size 7.95 
230 Chick Size 9.95 


Oil Canopy Brooders 












F. 
36" - ey Oe 
50” - 800 Chick 14.95 
Coal Canopy Brooders 
500 Chick 1000 

$15.95 $20.95 
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Express 








The Easy—Quick Way ¢ 
My new Free Book ‘‘Hatching Facts’’ 
tells how—write forit today. No other 
machines can give you strongerchicks, 
bigger hatches, more years of service 
or a larger yearly income than my 


Champion Belle City 


ncubators and Brooders 


Incubators have Copper My Double-Walled, Belle City 
Hot-Water Tanks, Self-Reg- Hot-Water, Coal, Wick or Wick- 
+ = Bae Tester, less Oil Canopy Brooders Guar- 


Chick Nursery. Hatch Chicka, $1.95. 
Ducks, Turkeys, Geese equally. Brooder together. Send only for 
80 Egg Incubator & 80 Chick Brooder....$ 15.95 
140 Egg Incubator & 140 Chick Brooder.... 
230 Egg Incubator & 230 Chick Brooder.... 
230 Egg Incubator & 300 Chick Oil Brooder. 
460 Egg Capacity & 500 Chick Coal Brooder 57.45 
690 Egg Capacity & 800 Chick Oil Brooder. 
920 Egg Capacity & 1000 Chick Coal Brooder 105.45 


East of Rockies and allowed to points West. Orders 
Pom ped day received. If in a hurry, add only 45c for 
machine (Sacent Coal Brooders), and I will shi 
Prepaid. Gets machines to you quick, in 
to 5 days. My Champion Mammoth capacity In- 
cubators and Oil and Coal Canopy Brooders meet 
every need for large Plants, oryoucanAdd A Machine 
as your business grows, the safest, cheapest way. 


52” Order Your Belle City Today 
Thousands order direct from my advertisements, 
You get the Champion Belle Ci 
factory prices, fully guaranteed. 
for Free book ‘‘Hatching Facts’”’—the most 
tical Poultry Book ever written. Jim Rohan, ren. 


Belie City Incubator Co., Box 34, Racine, Wis. 








older.Deep anteed to raise the chicks. Save 


Order Incubator and 


19.95 
29.95 
32.95 
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Fo or White ey ere 


In few hours, ‘disease i is stopped and 
sick chicks full of pep. 


Stop losing chicks from white diarrhea. 
All you need do is drop an Avicol tablet in 
the drinking water. Thousands of poultry 
raisers, year after year, raise nearly every 
chick in every hatch, by this simple pre- 
caution. 

A free test of Avicol will show how easily 
white diarrhea is prevented and stopped. 
The way it makes sick chicks lively and 
healthy, in just a few hours, will amaze 


you. Write for free sample, or send 50c 
for a full-sized package, to Burrell-Dugger Co., 612 
Nelson St., Indianapolis, Ind. It costs nothing to try 
the 50c ackage, because Avicol is guaranteed to do 
the avi or money refunded. But if you prefer, 
try. the free sample first. 


Keep Chicks Healthy 








Make them Grow Faster —Lay Earlier 





WITH NEW WONDER: 


Be FLEX-0-GLASS 


Every chick will stay renee pow scratch and exercise, be = 
from rickets, full of —- w faster if given energizin; 
healthful Ultra - Vio: t rays x sun-that pass thru Flezx- 

G teh Shed (glass stops them). Quickly and cheaply 
built. Filex-O-Glass has durable cloth base coated wi 
newly discovered preparation. Admits Ultra - Violet rays. 
Weatherproof, transparent, unbreakable. Cost \% of glass 
and easier to use. ut with shears and tack on. Nothing 
equals FLEX-O-GLASS for health ing and lasting 
qualities. Recommended by Experiment Station. Your pro- 


tection. 

HOTBEDS — Raise 4 

Plants Quicker I Because FLEN. Ba 

O-GLASS passes Ultra-Violet rays 

in concentrated form, a hotbed 

made of this new wonder material 

makes plants grow much faster and tte’ Diffuses 

light exactly as wanted. for greenhouses. 

PRICES — Postage Prepaid; (roll 35% ins. wide) 

2 yard SOc; & yards at 40c; 10 yards at 35c; 25 

yards at 33c; 100 yards or more at 32c per yard. 
H 15 square yards, aid for $5, 

Special $5 Offer * rar esha ants tt. tor 205 

a or use for a house fronts, ggg aoe 

in w povetes, storm yh pere ry 

yard outside U.S. USE FLEX-O-GLASS 10 pays. if then 

not satisfied that it is better than glass or stronger than 

any other mat send it back oad we will refund Bnd 

P—~ Sehers without question. — ‘Order direct from factory toda: 

on-request. 


FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 177 
1451 N. Cicero Avenue CHICAGO, ILL 
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Queen Incubators 


Hatch Chicks that LIVE 
Built of wine Redwood, which does we absorb 
odor from hatchin chicks, te @ cohen at hatches. 4 
ated. You will have Toe with chicks sit 
oe = 8 Write for free book on incubators. 


Queen Incubator Co., 1327 <t. Lincoln, Neb. 
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Bowel Troubles 


in Fowls 


LIVE-OIL (the dose is a tablespoon- 

ful) has been successfully used for 
bowel troubles in fowls. Castor-oil is also 
valuable in cases of diarrhea. A dose will 
remove irritant matter from the intes- 
tines, and cool the bowels. Some poultry- 
men use castor-oil and follow with a dose 
of olive-oil. Other recommended treat- 
ments for diarrhea are: 

1. A few drops of spirits of camphor in 
the drinking water. 

2. A half-teaspoonful of paregoric per 
fowl daily. 

3. A teaspoonful of soda water (made 
by adding three teaspoonfuls of bicar- 
bonate of soda to a pint of water). 

4. Finely ground charcoal added to the 
mash food. 

5. A tablespoonful of lime water in each 
pint of drinking water. 

6. Ten drops of tincture of nux vomica 
for every half-pint of drinking water. 
There are some who claim this will check 
bowel disease when all other remedies fail. 

7. Rice boiled to a gummy mass and 
fed by itself for a few days. 

8. Ten drops of laudanum in a teaspoon- 
full of water. If this dose does not correct 
the looseness, the dose should be in- 
creased next day. Two or three doses 
generally effect a cure. 

When the excrement secreted by the 
kidneys, which is normally pure white, 
appears yellow, though the droppings are 
solid, and the bird appears perfectly 
healthy, look out for bowel troubles. 
When the discharges are streaked with 
blood, it is time to give preventives for 
diarrhea. Greenish discharges, turning to 
frothy white, are a symptom of cholera. 


OR severe dysentery, a tablespoonful 

of common baking-soda, mixed in 
water (using plenty of it) is_ excellent. 
Repeat three times a day until the fowl 
recovers. This is especially recommended 
when the bowels indicate a cholera condi- 
tion. 

The general causes of diarrhea are in- 
digestible food, a chill, coarse or half- 
cooked feed, too much 'bran, scarcity of 
grit, exposure to heavy rains, irregular 
and improper feeding, filthy water, and 
too much fat. 

Diarrhea may also be produced by keep- 
ing the fowls a long while on hard, dry feed, 
and then giving a’ liberal supply of green 
feed. Deprived of green feed for any 
length of time, fowls eat so greedily that 
ween become gorged, and the result gen- 
erally is eh a When diarrhea starts 
the feathers Coane soiled around the 
vent. 

Looseness of the bowls is an indication 
of indigestion, or derangement of the 
digestive organs. Fowls that are in good 
health seldom suffer from bowel trouble. 





Sometimes I think I’d rather crow 
And be a rooster, than to roost 
And be acrow. But I dunno. 


A rooster, he can roost also, 

Which don’t seem fair when crouz can’t 
crow, 

Which may help some. Still, I dunno. 


Crows should be glad of-one thing, though; 
Nobody thinks of eating crow, 

While roosters, they are good enough 

For any one, unless they’re tough. 


There’s lots of tough old roosters, though, 

And, anyway, a crow can’t crow, 

So mebbe roosters stand more show. 

It looks that way. But I dunno. 
—Credit Lost. 

















Cod Liver Oil 
With Buttermilk Gives 
Amazing Poultry Results 


Do you want bigger hatches — stronger 
chicks — faster gains? Would you like to 
greatly increase your poultry profits? 


Thousands of poultrymen are getting just anal 
amazing results as the above, through a simple, easy, 
new feeding method that is revolutionizing old fash- 
ioned feeding rations. 


By mixing genuine Semi-Solid Buttermilk and 
pure high vitamine content Cod Liver Oil, poultry- 
men from the largest to the smallest have broken all 
their former egg laying, hatching and raising records, 


Today you can get this remarkable feed already 
mixed in any size container from gallon cans to fifty 
gallon barrels. And it all contains pure cod liver 
oil—lots of it. This process of feeding, its endorse- 
ments from egg laying contests, the statements of 
some of the users and full information on the remark- 
able results it guarantees are fully described in a cir- 
cular, “‘Semi-Solid Butter Milk and Cod Liver Oil” 
one copy of which will be sent free to any reader of 
this paper raising poultry. 

This is one of the biggest advances in poultry feeding 
methods of recent years. It can’t bebe but increase 
your profits—don’t fail to learn all about it. Simpl 
send your name and address and the name and 
dress of your feed dealer to 


Consolidated Products Co. 
4750 Sheridan Road, Dept. 110, Chicago, Ill. 





Full of money- 
making 


information 
























raisers cannot 
afford to miss it 


The big secret of the successful poultry 
raisers, the men and women who make 
big profits, is knowing how to buy their 
baby chicks. 

This book contains the same informa- 
tion that successful raisers have ac- 
quired through years of experience. It 
tells you how to buy the kind of chicks 
that will make more profits for you. 

Before you buy your 1926 chicks, get 
this book that gives you the facts you 
need to buy intelligently. 

Write today. The book is free. 
THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 

Offices and Hatcheries at 
Frenchtown, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. Trenton, N. J. 
Address Dept. N 
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HO TO SUCCEED’ 


WITH BEES 


- FREE to everyone our price list of § 
Servisave Bee Pe oat workman- - 
ship — at PRE-WAR PRICES. Just 

think, 5 complete hives 
for $7. 90. 

“Most practical bee 
book ever. written,” 
says syndrom of 
owners. Sent postpaid 
to anyone in U. 
for 59c. Your money 
back upon return of 
book if not worth more. 
T. W. Burleson, Texas, 
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Z SERVISAVE 
. P.O. Box FJ-377 Watertown, Wisc. 


y ‘DEALERS IN NEARLY EVERY STATE 
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Scientifically hatched from standard, bred- 
to-lay stock. Develop rapidly into ores 


i chick guide. 
MILLERS Writefer book and 


DAY OLD CHIC The Miller Hate! 




















Tim and Black 
Devil 


Continued from page 58 


little interest in the growing boy, I know 
he would become a good man. Farmer 
Davis and his good wife did more for Tim 
the summers they had him on the farm 
than all of the other people who have had 
anything to do with him. They believed 
in the boy and he believed in them. Why 
did that farmer die, when Tim needed him 
somuch? Why did his father and mother 
die, and everybody else who could have 
helped him? 


ESSICA JONES determined to have a 

real heart-to-heart talk with Tim the 
morning that he was going away, perhaps 
never to return. While preparing break- 
fast, she composed several farewell talks 
which she did not deliver. Breakfast was 
eaten in silence. Tim was too busy to 
talk; in fact, a lump kept coming up in 
his throat every time he looked at the 
thin, gray-haired woman who had been a 
mother to him for more than ten years. 
He wanted to weep. “But she’d think 
I’m afraid,” he said to himself, and 
determined to put on a bold front and 
bluff through the farewell with his usual 
bravado, 

“Tim,” said Aunt Jessica, ‘‘since you’ve 
enlisted, I want you to be a man.” 

“Sure, Mike!’ came the prompt though 
somewhat disconcerting response, “you 
can count on me. Every time I get a 
crack at a Boche, I’ll think of you an’ do 
my best to bring him down.” 

“Oh, Tim,” exclaimed Aunt Jessica in 
dismay, “‘that isn’t what I mean. I know 
you'll fight all right; you’ve been doing 
that all your life.” 

“| was just preparin’ for my life work; 
you see, I foresaw what was comin’.” 

“T want you to think about the future, 
Tim—” continued Aunt Jessica, deter- 
mined to say what was on her mind and 
heart. 

“Sure, Mike! I’m thinkin’ about the 
decoration that I’ll bring back. Maybe 
the town’ll turn out to welcome the 
conquerin’ hero home.” 

“Tim, please don’t interrupt me, I must 
tell you what I know your own dear 
mother would say if she was here. Tim, 
you’re not all coming back.” The dri 
of tears was in her voice; then the flood- 
gates flew open and the tears streamed 
down her thin cheeks and she could say no 
more. Tim took the faded little woman in 
his big strong arms and held her close as 
he kissed her. 

“There, there, Aunt Jess, cut out the 
gloom stuff; I’d as lief have the daisies 
alge over my grave in France, as to 
ve the dandelions bloomin’ over me 

ere.” 


IM released her, grabbed his cap and 

. rushed for the door. “I’ll come back 
with a decoration for you,” he shouted 
over his shoulder as he hurried from the 
house. 

Not even the declaration of war had so 
stirred the “Patch” as the enlistment of 
Tim O’ Toole. 

“What a perfectly splendid mark for a 
German bullet his red head will make,” 
remarked a thoughtless woman in the 
crowd that lined the street along which 
the company marched to the train. Tim 
heard the inane remark; so did Captain 
Horton, who frowned at the speaker. 

“You'll Loe what’s coming to you, red 
head,” said a voice from the crowd. Tim 
was about to go after the speaker, when a 
sharp order from Sergeant Bell, “Pick up 
that step there!’ brought him back to 
himself. “Let ’em talk,” he muttered, 

‘Tl show ’em what I can do.” 
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fornia Redwood fin- 
ished in natural color—hot water 
heat, double walls, dead air space be- [] 


tween, double glass doors, copper tanks and 
boilers, self-regulating, roomy nursery, complete with all 
fixtures, set up ready to use. Freight Paid East of kies. They a 
pave ne oqnel in value on the market. For over 24 years WisconsinsS 
have led in q 


uality, efficiency and price. 


30 Days Trial Freight Pai rat 


= Ese — with Drum Brooder . . . $18.95 

0 Egg Incubator with 24 in. Canopy Brooder, $21.95 . 

180 Egg Incubator $15.95; with Drum Brooder, $21.15 <__ZZZZ LL fs 
180 Egg Incubator with 24 in. Canopy Brooder, $28.65 a = 
250 Egg Incubator $22.75; with 44 in. Canopy Brooder, $35.45 
340 Egg Incubator $30.75, with 44 in. Canopy Brooder, $43.45 z 
500 Egg Incubator $45.50, with 44 in. Canopy Brooder, $58.20 : 

1000 Egg Incubator $91.50, with 54 in. Canopy Brooder, 107.60 250 Ege Size 


sus WISCONSIN BROODERS $22.76 


=7,Our new improved Drum Heated (fe. 
. Brooder pictured above is {-, 
i for small broods, Lamp 
burns 5 to 6 days with one 
ae wane to clean and 
ventilate, ur Canopy 
Brooders have famous Sol- 


4 
DVE BROODER y 
42in., $17.35 402 ta direc 44 In. Canopy Brooder( 50 to 500 Chicks) $14.75 
52“ "20.95 pack itnoe sotinhed. Send far catclee, 54 ln, Canopy Brooder (500 to 1000 Chicks) $18.15 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Dept.10 , Racine, Wisconsin 


Stop the LOSSeS of 
Your Ba : 


If you have been losing 
your baby chicks; if they 
have been getting chilled 
to death, smothered to | 
death and overheated; 
write us today. We'll 
send you proof you can 
stop your losses—you can 
keep your chicks from 
dying. Our new Brooder exercise to every single chick in 


Book tells how. It’ll give oe poe There's no chilling, 
© overheating, no crowding. 
you proof you can save Every raisable chick develops 


yourchicksandyourprofits. into a profitable bird. 


No More Chilling— Write for FREE Book 
We'll tell you why. 


s brooder. 

No More Crowding If you want to raise all your Write today for the Free 
Chilling, crowding and over- chicks, the experience of 250,000 Brooder Book. It will also tell 
heating are due to faulty brood- Buckeye users; the success of you why Buckeye Incubators 
ing. But there’s one sure way Buckeye for ten years; all prove atch every hatchable egg. It 
to prevent them. The Buckeye Buckeye is the safe, sure will give you valuable poultry- 
is the brooder that has raising plans and methods. It’s 

all free. So write us today. 


capacity to care for the chicks f 
on the cold nights. It furnishes Uc cye Do it now. . 
enoug eat e 
part of the time, It guarantees THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Ponstant warmth, fresh air and incubators and brooders 1998 Eacid Aveme, SPRINGFIELD, O10 


“CAPON-GOLD” 


What’s-Capon-and-Why? A Pot-of-Gold, from your chickens. The coining of The-Gold to 
your account, fully illustrated and explained. The Capon, The-Pot-of-Gold allin natural colors, 
in a brand new 64-page book. It explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the 
poultry business. Tells everything you want to know about capons. ists of capon dealers’ 
addresses. ‘Tells how to prevent ‘‘Slips.”” Where to get the best and cheapest capon_tools. 
Capons are immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. To in- 
troduce the new book quickly will send a regular 50c copy to your address prepaid for only 


a} NTS, 
dime, coin or stamps. George Beuoy, R. R. 39, Cedar Vale, Kans. 


#28 INCUBATOR $42.45 


features that insure 
heat control through automatic 


Rc on takenoRisk in ordering direct from 24! Canopy Brooder( 25to 125 ena Ht 
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“SUCCESSFUL” 
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» copper tank, comptete auseerr: 





Used by th: money-makers 
who stay ind year after 
Beery buyer 7 cate 
vi . 
ers will be served quickiyfrm § 3 
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75,000 WHITE LEGHORN eM LOWEST | POSSIBLE PRICES on 
Chicks for 1926, Wie p neta attord to pay. STATE ACCREDITED, Free Catalog. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box 4, Palmyra, Pennsyivania BOOTH Ff: Box 516 CLINTON 
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Colt Picks Off the Pests 


KUNKS, weasels, rats, woodchucks and other varmints destroy 

more farm produce every month than the cost of several Colts. 
That’s one reason why a Colt is worth its weight in gold on any farm. 

Take a few shots at these pests and those that are left soon learn 
to give your garden, fields and hen houses a wide berth. 

Ask any Colt dealer to show you his assortment of Colt models. 

And get him to explain the Colt safety features, too. They’re as 
vital as the accuracy and dependability of the arm. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OLT 


Catalog No. 14 shows the com- 
plete line of Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic Pistols. Want it? 








Police Positive Target 
CALIBER .38 








The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 


Replies to deGraff 


ROM Mr. deGraff’s article (Novem- 
ber), I judge he thinks a renter should 
not expect a cent for his labor. 

If there is anything a renter detests, it 
is a tightwad. According to Mr. deGraff, 
a tenant should be bound hand and foot. 
This idea is entirely wrong. The way for 
the owner to look at the thing is, “If there 
is a dollar for the tenant, there is one for 
the owners’ 

For the past ten years I have rented, 
on shares, the farm where I live now, 
without any written contract w hatever, 
and with perfect satisfaction on both sides. 
It is now no more than right to tell of the 
many things which the renter has to con- 
tend with. Perhaps his roof leaks, the 
stable may be in poor shape, or the build- 
ings in general may be in a run-down 
condition. He may ask the owner for 
repairs and get only a whine or a snarl in 
return. Fred Shepard. 


I would pity the tenant who would be 
so unfortunate as to get on A. H. deGraff’s 
place. A. H. is like some owners I have 
known—always afraid the tenant will 
make a half-way living and he will never 
get what is coming to himself. Some farm 








A firm believer in free speech 











Make Your Roofs 
Lasta Lifetime: 


tome net that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 

wa- 





SLs 
ROOFE RS— We have a 
money-making propo- 

p sition for you. 1. Write. 
We send you everything you need to s all 7 
= without —s wet to send a single penny." No 

~~ four ona — 

a R to ate exactl, 


§ Write at at once <r 
FREE Sample! demont rating 
the 


wonderful water - proofing compound 
ym pee your roof. Let us tell you of the mostexcep- 
tional terms on which Seal-tite is = Write us today. 








Monarch Paint Co. Depe-28-03' Cleveland, 0. 








6 Cents per Foot and uP 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 











WONDERFUL Sterling home, made of finest 
materials for only $478—did you ever hear of 


such a bargain? Our amazing new plan enables you 
to buy direct from our mill saving you four big 


profits on lumber, hardware, mill-work and labor besides a 

ae 20% saving in waste. This is a substantial house 
uilt to last (not portable). 

Buy Direct From Mill—Save 1}, 
You actually save fully a third on these beautiful homes. 

Send at once for our big k of homes showing many fine 

models, priced from $478 to $4,797. We pay the fre’ 

All materials cut to fit. Satisfaction uaranteed or , our 

money back. Write at once for our book—it = roa 

INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMB 
C-13 South Wenona Avenue, BAY CITY. MICHIGAN 


FARM FENCE 


7 Cents a rod fora 26-in. 





Hog Fence Freight « 

Prepaid in Ill. and Ind. 
18¢c in Iowa and only slightly 
morein other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. . 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CoO. < 
MORTON, ILLS. 








owners think because they own the farm 
they own the tenant also, but I am thank- 
ful slavery days are over and every man 
has equal rights. This man says never to 
have any business dealing with your 
tenant. I wouldn’t want a family I 
couldn’t deal with or be neighborly with. 
This is where the owner makes a big mis- 
take. Owners would get much more satis- 
faction from their men if they treated them 
like human beings. I write from experi- 
ence, as we have operated a farm for the 
last 14 years. Most owners never let 
their farms until they can not make a 
living on them, then they let them out. 
Mrs. John Thompson. 


Two Replies to Hunt 


I believe Wade H. Hunt is getting toward 
something that is all right. Barring bad 
health and bad weather, there is no reason 
for any American farmer being hard up 
at any time. The American farmers, as 
a whole, run their business like a lot of | 
imbeciles with the pip, and then howl 
because they do not get ahead. 

Business men, bankers, railroad men, 
farmers and others say prices and wages 
must come down to the farmer. Why not 
have the farmer come up once? Farmers 
alone are to blame for their conditions 
and farmers alone can better them. And 
no one would starve or be hurt if the] 
farmers ran their business in a business |” 
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way. The farmers are like a big, over- 
grown, good-natured pup who gets the 

acking kicked out of him and comes 
fade wagging his tail for more, not 
realizing his power. 

There would be good times, whether 
any one wanted them or not, if the Ameri- 
can farmer had any sense. I would like 
to see one-tenth of the cultivated acreage 
put in grass for five years. J. C. Hilliard. 


No, I do not agree with W. H. H. in his 
plan to control acreage. That plan can 
never be worked out while money greed 
is in man. Controlling production is the 
only way to make the money invested in 
the farming industry pay a reasonable 
rate of interest. All manufacturing in- 
dustries do just what W. H. H. wants 
farmers to do. We know the annual 
average production; we also know the 
consumption. Why pay to gather that 
report again? A membership fee of $1.50 
would not pay the county organization 
expense. We could not bind members up 
to prevent them from stimulating pro- 
duction as soon as prices were stimulated. 
Furthermore, to stimulate the price of the 
necessary foodstuff would increase the 
cost of living, then wages would go up, 
then prices would soar on all we have to 
buy; freight rates would go up, and where 
would it stop if the farmer could keep 
raising until his produce was at the right 
ratio? Co-ops are about the same. Look 
at the raisin, citron, and prune industry. 
When the co-ops stimulated price, the 
growers swamped the market and lost 
more than had been gained. 

The American Farm Bureau looked 
good. An organization nation-wide, very 
large membership, fee $5, could not pay 
expenses. Look at that committee of 17. 
What did they do in Minneapolis, Minn.? 
Nothing to a farm organization except 
fat jobs for some people. They can not 
have a working interest as do the heads of 
manufacturing associations that own a 
factory and have a working interest. 

My friend W. H. H., it is easy to make 
a living on a farm, but quite another thing 
to acquire a fortune. We must force our- 
selves to be satisfied with a living and not 
go beyond our means. If we farmers 
would quit buying for some time, com- 
modity prices would come to meet us, and 
surely our produce could not come down, 
as it is on bed-rock now. 

Farmers should let the money lenders 
alone; do not borrow. Here where I am, 
most every farmer complains of being 
hard pressed, but three out of every four 
farmers in this community step into a 
Buick, Nash, Studebaker, Dodge, or the 
like, and leave the farm two or three days 
a week. I am a long-time farmer. I own 
a Ford—I have no complaint. Money is 
not all; health and contentment are first. 
I realize we do not have an even break 
with industries that set their price, but 
believe me, if we did I surely would make 
some one pay for spuds. Charles Kezir. 


Saving Wild Flowers 


I wish to enter my protest as a member of 
the Wild Flower Preservation Society of 
America against the article on Christmas 
greens which appeared in the November 
issue of your magazine. It is bad enough 
to preach the doctrines of wanton plucking 
and ruthless gathering of wild flowers, 
but when any one advises wholesale 2 
rooting I think he should be publicly 
rebuked. Ground-pine is almost extinct 
as it is, in the greater part of this country, 
and steps should be taken to preserve 
what we have. Arthur J. Kinsella. 





Le + expect your children to 
do things the way we used to 
30 years ago; you can’t teach a 
new dog old tricks. 
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than other separators have. 


Send Coupon 


Mail conpan, for —_ giving dione 
iption o: is wonde: cream se 
tor aad the extraordinary 4 months offer. 


The Melotte Separator 
H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-03 Chicago, lll. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 





NOT ONE 


Melotte Bowl Has Ever Been 


Out of Balance 


And not one will be out of balance in another 30 
years. That’s 
struction of the Melotte Bowl 
wear or usage to throw it out of balance. At a con- 
servative estimate, out-of-balance bowls are costin 

the American farmer, in wasted cream, millions o 

dollars a year—probably double the cost of all the 
thousands of Melotte Separators in use in America. 


Imported from Belgium 


The Melotte Bowl 
beari 


after three, five or even twenty years of service as 
when new. Neither wear nor usage can ever throw 


by remixing with milk. Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 
minutes after you stop cranking unless brake is applied. 
No other separator has or needs a brake. 


Get the Free Book that tells about this great Melotte, 


We will send an imported Melotte Cream Separator direct to your farm and you don’t pay us 
acent for 4 months. You may have a 30-day trial. At the end of that time you can make up 
your mind whether you want to keep the separator or send it back at our expense. Use it 
just as if it were your own machine. Put it to every possible test. Compare it with any or all 
others. The Melotte is easy to keep clean and sanitary because it has so much less tinware 
IBSCSRSTSRSSSSSSSSSESRRESSESeeeeeeeS 
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30 Years 








use the very design and con- 


esit impossible for 


hangs from one frictionless ball 
ing and spins like a top. It is balancing, 


without any re cing it skims as perfectly 


Melotte Bowl out of balance—cannot vibrate 
thus cause cross currents which waste cream 








The Melotte Separator, 4,4; 243S0N. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25.93 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince Street, Berxeiey, Calif. 
Please send me FREE Melotte Separator Catalog. 


Name 





Post Office. 
R, F. D. No. State 








How many cows do you milk? 




















Fred W. Stein. 


Improved Results With Tube or 


tal Try entirely at my risk the wonderful 
improvement this inexpensive little 
device will make in the reception of your set. Improves 
results on both crystal and tube sets that use any kind 
of acrial except loop antenna. Clears up reception 


wonderfully, increases volume, and partially absorbs 
static. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


Mi. Steinite 1-Tube Set,$ 
Dre Conatal Gat, $6; Stelaite Crystal SO-= Star st 


Distance 6; 
STEINITE §-Tube $et—$9Q75 





FREE Descriptive Literature on request. 


Put this interference eliminator on your set and note 
amazing improvement. No tools needed—install in a 
moments time. Connect with set and follow simple 
instructions. Money back promptly if not delighted. 
$1.00 postpaid anywhere in U.S. when cash with order. 

References: 











National Bank, Atchison Savings Bank. Order today~a dollar bill will do. 


Exchange 2 
STEINITE LABORATORIES, 203 Radio Bidg., ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Liinitg Low Loss 


‘Interference Eliminator 


No Radio Set Complete Without It 


Select stations at will. With music and voices 
a set fails to bring in the desired stations properly. 
Interference Eliminator shuts out local ou 
t one station at a time, the one you want, and tune in loud and clear, 
tes on any set—attach to aerial wire and changes— 

no extra tubes or batteries. Greatest 


OVER 300,000 SOLD 
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Exit State Ownership 


stone with the recent purchase of two de- 

funct co-operative meat-packing plants— 
one at Huron, 5. Dak., and one at Fargo, N. Dak.—by Armour 
and Company. 

It marks the end, I believe, of co-operative endeavor through 
the state in this field, and a liquidation of the idea that such 
plants could be developed successfully by state ownership. 

At the same time, it marks the realization of a hope by the 
farmers of the Dakotas which was more fundamental than the 
method they attempted to employ. 

I do not believe the rest of the country quite understands the 
beliefs and motives of these Dakota farmers who joined the Non- 
artisan League, and made politicians and business men so un- 
eneeey and if I can do anything to clarify them, I shall be well 
pleased. 


Te Northwest passed a significant mile- 


No Meat Packers, No Flour Mills 


The primary urge back of the Leaguers’ demand for state-owned 
packing-plants and terminal elevators was not a mass conversion 
to Marxian Socialism. but that ambitious, typically American 
desire to have their raw materials processed, to some extent at 
least, nearer home. When the Nonpartisan League was born 
there was no packing-plant nearer the Dakotas than St. Paul 
and Sioux City, and most of the livestock had to go to Chicago. 
There was no terminal elevator for cleaning and hospitalization 
of grain nearer than Minneapolis and Duluth. 

If one will look at a map of the United States he will note that 
the Dakotas are the most remote section of the United States. 
They are too far off to be in the manufacturing and jobbing terri- 
tory of the Pacific Coast, and they are a long, long way from 
Chicago, the hub of the Middle West. Thus meat would cost 


, more in the retail market in South Dakota than in almost any 


other part of the country, although it may have been raised there, 
and flour made from North Dakota wheat was higher in North 
Dakota than anywhere else. Mill feeds were higher than in 
Minnesota or Wisconsin, although the North Dakota farmer was 
penalized for dockage and paid the freight to Minneapolis on 
the stuff as well. ; : 

It seemed impossible to induce private capital to enter, as the 
Armour people have done recently, and so the league farmers 
proposed to do a little pioneering to see what could be done with 
state ownership. The more desperate a people are the more ready 
they are to “try anything once.’”” They wanted to raise more 
livestock, and to get into dairying, and they saw local processing 


as an aid. 
A Real Need, Not Socialism 


Those who see the Dakotas as making war on private capital, 
aiming to embark on a Socialist Utopia, simply do not under- 
stand. They are taking their beliefs from the wild statements 
of politicians on both sides. If the League employed some Socialists 
who ranted against business, there were also groups of adventurers 
who spread wild tales throughout the rest of the country as a 
means of gathering funds, which for the most part never reached 
the battlefield. ’ 

The entrance of Armour and Company at last into the Dakotas 
meets the chief reason for the old agitation for state-owned pack- 
ing-plants. Those who still want. state-owned packing-plants 
because they are Socialists are too’ few to influence legislation. 
And the more good service Armour gives these farmers, the less 
talk there will be for state ownership. 


Cities May—a State Can’t 


Up to four years ago I had considerable enthusiasm and hope 
for some of the pioneer state enterprises of North and South 
Dakota. I am pained, but not surprised, by the stern realities 
or difficulties which these experiments brought to light. 

The reader may have noted in his own experience that most 
of the alleged successes of public ownership in America are drawn 
from cities. There is the assumption that if a Cleveland, a San 
Francisco, or an Omaha can reduce public-utility rates and make 
ends meet, the state government of North Dakota, Minnesota 
or Ohio can do similar things. , ; 

But there is a great practical difference between a city with 


By A. B. Gilbert 


> 

large population on a small area and a state with 
population scattered over a wide area. It is 
harder to concentrate the attention of a state 
on a public-ownership project; whereas in a city a strong personality 
occasionally secures popular approval for such a measure, and 
public opinion sustains him and succeeds in keeping politics out 
of the enterprise. 

Politics of the kind calculated to ruin any business are almost 
inevitable in a state government. Issues change rapidly. The 
men who go into office on a public-ownership plan may be turned 
out on any one of a dozen other state issues. Thus it is almost 
impossible in a state government to obtain the time needed to make 
a business experiment. 


Took In Too Much Territory 


Whatever chance for success the first state-ownership plans had 
in North Dakota was quickly lost as those plans grew and ex- 
panded. Starting primarily as a movement for more diversified 
farming, with state elevators to clean grain and turn back the 
dockage to the farmers, the league kept taking in more and more 
territory on its program. State flour mills were added to state 
elevators before the elevators had been tried. There developed 
a great deal of talk about state packing-plants, creameries, banks, 
warehouses, and the more of such talk the more opposition and 
fright developed. 


The Extremists Generally Win 


Now the reason for this development toward extremism is a little 
open secret about popular political organizations, which so many 
of us can’t see. Let a group of delegates of uncertain mind and 
little business and political experience listen to the boosters and 
hurrah-boys for two days, and they are ready to take in not only 
the earth but the waters under the earth, and possibly express 
decided opinions on the universe itself. 

There are leaders and aspiring leaders. If the leaders counsel 
caution, the aspiring leaders will knock their heads off. I do not 
recall any popular convention in my seven years of experience 
with League farmers, in which those proposing more extreme pol- 
— in an under-cover fight for control, did not really carry the 

ay. 

Thus we lost a hopeful state elevator and diversification experi- 
ment by loading up at popular conventions. The state mill was 
peasant through the legislature, and both mill and elevator were 
ocated by politics rather than by business principles. It may 
seem almost incredible to outsiders who recall North Dakota’s 
ten-year struggle for state-owned elevators, that this mammoth 
elevator, equipped with the latest improvements in grain handling, 
has remained almost unused on the prairie near Grand Forks, 


N. Dak. 
They Went Too Far and Too Fast 


Likewise a state rural credit system which comprised the first 
League-program plank was developed in conventions by the enthu- 
siasts and money cranks to a so-called “‘comprehensive plan.” 
The rural-credits plan by itself would have deveioped no more 
opposition than did the South Dakota system, and it might have 
gotten out some $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 in long-time mort- 
gages as did South Dakota, previous to the 1920 deflation. 

While advocates of public ownership may hold that the method 
did not have a fair chance in North Dakota, and although efforts 
are made to conceal the good that was done in some directions, 
yet there has been enough experience to show it to be inferior to 
American private enterprise as a business service method. 

It is common to refer to public ownership as progressive; the 
more public ownership the more progressive the label. But what 
facts have we to show that piling up business on a state govern- 
ment without regard to conditions means progress? Certainly 


none of the large steps in farm progress we have made—improved 
machinery, automobiles, electricity, radio—have come to us as & 
result of government activity. The Government commonly gets 
in the way of progress. 


[Continued on page 129 





These are the two co-operative meat-packing plants that were 
put up in the Dakotas, and later sold to Armour and Company. 





The co-operative plants did not pay 
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Hollywood 
Bank and 
vi Boulevard OLLYWOOD BOULEVARD is Hollywood's 
on Piya “Main Street’ —and in true “Main Street” fashion 
re A sweeps proudly from one boundary to the other 
ay of this thriving year ‘round, Florida city. It is the “key” 

; street of Hollywood’s modern boulevard system—a mag- 
th nificent, broad, paved thoroughfare—extending from the 
residential “Hills District” on the west, through the bus- 








The Hollywood News 


Building 






















toe iness district, through the Lakes region—and on east to 
2 the new $3,000,000 Hollywood Hotel on the ocean beach. 
Midway in its course the lively business district of Holly- 
i wood By-the-Sea now presents a scene of remarkable ac- 
< complishment and activity. The busy crowds, the traffic, iene 
” the stores, shops, hotels, and established business here New Hollywood H 
fs hs 2 : ew Hollywood Hotel 
am reflect the spirit and enterprise that have created the Hol- ¢a'ted ee 
wi lywood of today—and are pushing on ahead to the greater 
ie Hollywood of the future. 
New construction of almost every type is going forward 
od steadily throughout Hollywood—business buildings, 
rts homes and apartments are constantly being added— public 
ns, . utilities are extending their facilities—and in every way 
to provision is being made for the growing needs, the com- 
fort and pleasures of the increasing population, and the 
he City’s visitors. 
at Hollywood is a work-ground and a playground—as you é. ke 
m= please! Here people are making their living—and living ae fled ly i 
ily while they make it. You would enjoy life in Hollywood hs 1) ts en PO REP 
ed —where comforting ocean breezes from the Gulf Stream en agerareee FET) TTY 
= temper each day to your liking—where it is always June eer 
ots —where fine hotels, golf, dancing, ocean bathing, sailing, 
29 ' motor-boating, and rea/ fishing await your pleasure—the Hollywood Hills Inn 





whole year ‘round. Visit Hollywood By-the-Sea when 
you are in Florida. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. YOUNG, President - Hollywood, in Florida 













Park View 
Hotel 












Administration 
Building 














On the Ocean - + On the Florida East Coast Railroad - - On the ‘Dixie Highway 
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Famous Torii, or gates, at Miyajima, Japan, where a Shinto 
temple formerly stood. At high tide they stand in the water 











Building ti Is for aut biles under the Hudson at New York is a big job because of 
ventilation problems. How to get the deadly exhaust fumes out quickly was the ques- 
tion. Here is a small model showing how they 
will do it; fresh air is blown along in the lower 
space (16), and gets into the tunnel through 
ducts (6 and 14) every 15 feet. It is 
blown out through the upper duct (7). 
The other features are water supply, 
power, telephone and telegraph 

cables, etc. Another tube along- 

side takes traffic the other way 












This is a very pretty girl, but we print the pic- 
ture to show the hat—crochet straw and gros- 
grain ribbon, both a delicate lavender 




















“*Cleopatra,” our graceful lizard friend in the Zoo 
at Washington, not only drinks pasteurized milk, 
but takes three milk baths a week 


Picture Pickings 


All Photos ©U. & U. 


On the left a champion fancy skater “doing her 
stuff” in the Adirondacks. Tired farm housewives 
hould do this for 20 minutes after each meal 








Cattiemen will like this picture, unless they see signs of trouble in the big corral in the foreground. 


This is “somewhere in Nebraska”’ 














The “Six Harmony Pagoda” in China, Seven stories 
high, made to look like twelve 





























P, A. 


iS SO 


cool under fire 


GIVE Prince Albert a work- 
out in your old jimmy-pipe. 
Forget all about any previous 
experience you may have had 
in trying to smoke a pipe. For 
P. A. is unlike any tobacco 
that ever stepped up to a 
match. Unlike, with a capi- 
tal U! 

Notice how cool it smokes, 
no matter how fast you feed 
it. And yet what a wonderful 
taste it has. You guessed it— 
toothsome, but toothless! 
P. A. simply can’t bite your 
tongue or parch your throat. 
The Prince Albert process 
hung the “No Admittance” 
sign on tongue-torture. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


That’s why men every- 
where are resurrecting their 
pipes, reaming them out and 
starting fresh with this big- 
league smoke. You, too, will 
make a go of it with Prince 
Albert. And then, happy 
smoke-days for yours. You'll 
lay your pipe down twice a 
day after that—when you're 
brushing your teeth! 

So, Men, the ball’s in your 
territory. A little footwork 
will place you in a nearby 
smoke-shop where they hand 
out the biggest order of 
smoke-joy that can be 
crammed into a tidy red tin 
marked “Prince Albert.” 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


©1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
















P.A. is sold ev here in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process, 
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These 35 Great 


Before you build, be sure you have these money-saving 
books! They will post you on lowest wholesale prices 
—help you avoid costly mistakes—show you tested, 
sound ideas and designs on every type of building 
from a poultry house to a Colonial home. Write 
for them now! Use coupon or mail a postcard today. 


Bookof200 Book Building 
Home Plans of Barns Material 
Shows photos, plans, Pictures and describes Catalog 


specifications, 200 town 654 sizes and kinds of 

end country homes: barns, granaries,  Prervthing for, build 
houses, 4 to 9 rooms, stock, hog and poul- repairing at wholesale 
from $750 to $3,500. try houses. prices, ———— 


Buy Direct from 
Mill—Wholesale | 
Prices! 


Save $200 to $2,000 on Home or Barn 


We ship direct to your station an entire house or any part of 
a house. Over 200,000 customers save here — many say from 30% 
to 50%, and get better quality than they can buy locally. We 
own and operate four mills—cut material for hundreds of 
houses at a time—have a big staff of architects—and our big 
volume and the economy it. brings enable us to sell direct to 
you at lowest wholesale prices! 


Hundreds of Customers Do Own Building 


Many of our purchasers put up their own homes or barns. 
By our Ready-Cut system heavy studs, joists, rafters and sheath- 
ing are cut at mill by power-driven saws. This saves 18% 
lumber waste and up to 30% of your labor. Complete plans 
and full directions make it impossible to go wrong. Material 
also furnished Not Ready-Cut if desired. 

Highest Quality Material Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


Nothing but clean, new, bright lumber We will figure your lumber bills for 
and material — top quality guaranteed. any job without charge. If you don’t 


20 Year Guarantee find the building you want in our books, 


write us, enclosing your list or lumber 
Furnished with every Gordon-Van Tine bill and we will give you lowest, whole- 
home, backed by $1,000,000 resources. 


5000 Building Material Bargains! 


Two-Light poet Rail Clear wie © Pine 5x Gordon-Van Tine 
Window: anel Door Quality Paint 


sale, freight paid prices. 


whe Standard Goes further. Lasts 


Best, hates Door of America. longer. Special kinds 
lazed. 26x28. Finest manufac- for every 
ur Building ture, lumber “‘A”’ ur pose. 

Material Cat- quality white ighest 

alog shows pine. Size 2-6x6-6 quality 

many other - —1% inch thick. h Ay 2s 
i . pain 
ote s and sf} A Special Gordon- aolors. 
. } Van Tine Bargain 
$281 
sgt 
Per Gal 





Building Books 
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Sent FREE! 







Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 506 


Wonderful 4-bedroom farm house. Modern 
labor-saving conveniences. Materials 









Gordon -Van Tine Barn No. 403—Size 30 x 36. A won- 
derful value in a Gothic roof barn — staunch, roomy, no 
waste Space. 20 other sizes in eae. aterials . . . 








Pou! House No. 
479. — scienti- 
fictype. Lar jow win- 
dows, hin at to ang 
\. mits sunshine to 

SS Upper windows light 
feedi 





_ Mail Coupon Now! 


st. “Touts, 
soa }. ; Pasay 
Hattiesburg, Mis Se reas Tine Co. : 
e ship from one 715 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 


Send me free books. I expect to | 
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| Hired Man’s 


House ei 


HILE it is true that most farmhouses are of frame con- 
struction and that the fire loss is astounding, et a to the 








lack of fire-fighting equipment, the selection of 
material in quite a few cases is a matter of personal taste, rather 
than finance. There is not such a great difference between the 
cost of the best type of frame construction, on one hand, and brick, 
tile or concrete blocks, on the other. 

The American people are building smaller but better homes 
than ever before and are striving to make them as modern and 
comfortable as possible. There seems to be no end to the appliances 
being put on the market; we used to consider a house modern if it 
contained a bathroom, hot and cold water and a furnace. To these 
we have now added the water softener for converting hard water 
into soft water while you wait; oil burners for heating the house, 


dispensing with the trouble of 
firing the furnace and carrying 
out the ashes; electric refrigera- 
tion systems, which, in addition 
to caring for all the foodstuffs, 
freeze ice and desserts. 

In addition to the above we 
have the closet beds which are 
built behind a door, or in a clothes 
closet. One of these beds gives us 
the use of a room during the day 
for a den or sewing-room. Ironing- 
boards, medicine cabinets, bath- 
tubs, etc.—all these features are 
taken as a matter of course in a 
new house. 


New Building Materials 
The modern home calls for new 
types of building material, too. 
Several insulation boards are on 
the market which are used a great 


‘deal at present in place of wood 


sheathing and the building-paper. 
These are made of either flax 
fiber, wood fiber or sugar-cane 
fiber, and are sold in large sheets, 
one-half inch thick, 48 inches wide 
and from eight to twelve feet long. 
This board is nailed directly to 
the studding on both inside and 
outside, and the siding and plaster 
are applied to the board; no wood 
sheathing or lath is used, the 
plaster being applied directly to 
the fiber board, While it is a 
little higher in price than wood 


. Sheathing, considerable labor is 
saved in applying so that it really does not cost much more than 
wood sheathing and has proved to be a great fuel-saver. 
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BED ROOM 
10-6 x 8-6" KITCHEN 
7-0°X 8-6 


BATH R'M 


EAKFAST 
NOOK 
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LIVING RM 
& 
DINING RM 
BED ROOM H-0'% 1-9" 
10-6 X 8-6" 

















Floor plan of hired man’s house 


labor as above, furring, 


doors, windows, frames, trim and foundation up to the floor 


joists; these would remain the 
same regardless of whether the 
outer wall was built of frame or 
brick construction. 


Frame Construction 


This includes all materials and 
labor for the following: Sills, 
sole piece, studding, plates, sheath- 
ing, building-paper, clear red- 
cedar bevel siding, base-board, 
water table, frieze, bed mold and 
one coat of prime and two coats 
of lead-and-oil paint. For the 
roof it includes the best grade of 
red-cedar shingles, nails and labor 
in applying same to cover the main 
roof and porch roof. Total cost 
of above, $602.35. 


Concrete-Block Construction 


This includes all material and 
labor for concrete-block construc- 
tion from the top of the founda- 
tion as shown on the drawings to 
the ceiling line, furring strips and 
a 2 x 6-inch plate and bolts for 
same on top of wall as bearing 
for ceiling joists and rafters. The 
roof includes the best grade of 
asbestos-slale roofing, zinc-coated 
nails, and labor. Total cost, 
$752.98. 


Face Brick with Tile Backing 
This includes all materials and 


x 6-inch plate for ceiling joists and 
rafters. Same roof construction as for concrete-block structure; 



























































Typical wall section of . 
frame house 


When ready to build, if you will 
consult an architect, contractor or 
estimator, you can get right down 
te facts, and find out what a house 
built this way or that way will 
cost; the comparative costs of brick, 
tile or concrete blocks for the 
foundation, etc. However, there is 
no secret about these things and 
every builder should obtain these 
facts in advance and not go into 
building blindly. 

To illustrate costs the writer has 
selected a small four-room house 
with breakfast nook and _ bath. 
Either bedroom can be provided 
with a closet bed and used as an 
extra room during the day. A full 
basement is provided which gives 
ample room for the furnace and 
coal-bin and a well-lighted section 
for a laundry room. In fact, this 
would not be a bad house for a 
married hired man or tenant. 

As this is only intended to illus- 
strate the difference in cost of outer 
wall and roofing, we need not con- 
sider the plastering on the inside of 
the outer wall, the partitions, floor, 
ceiling, rafters, roof sheathing, 


that is, best grade of asbestos-slate 
roofing, zinc-coated nails, and 
labor. Total cost, $994.88—about 
$400 more than for frame. 


Solid Brick Construction 


This includes all materials and 
labor for a solid brick wall, using 
common brick for backing the 
face brick, instead of using tile 
for the backing. Same roof con- 
struction as for block and brick 
and tile. Total cost, $1,029.90. 
In compiling the above figures 
the writer took an average price 
of building material and labor 
from 31 localities; for Ajnstance, 
common brick sell for from $12 
to $30 a thousand; 2 x 4-inch 
lumber varies from $20 to $55 a 
thousand board-feet; so these 
figures may vary a little in some 
localities. Due to this variation, 
you should have your local dealer 
in building supplies, or the firm 
from which you order, estimate 


_on your house before starting any 


work. Then you will know just 
what it is going to cost you. 
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Typical wall nactlon--belek, 


tile or 
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include the things needed for comfort 
and recreation; does the equipment for 
the preparation and serving of meals and the care and upkeep of 
the house and its furnishings receive the same attention as is given 
to the planting of crops and their harvesting? Are the children 
in farm homes being given as wholesome surroundings as are 


I your home a progressive one? Does it 


given to the stock? 
These are a few of the questions that are being asked in Grange 
meetings, in country schools, in the rural churches, and in the 





| 





By Julia Connor 


Washington, D. C., with Secretary Hoover 
as president and Dr. James Ford, Professor 
of Social Ethics of Harvard University, in 
charge as Executive Director. In carrying out its purpose, this 
organization has the support and active co-operation of many 
national organizations, including the American Country Life 
Association and Women’s National Farm and Garden Association, 
and such government departments as the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Bureau of Home Economics. President 
Coolidge heads the Advisory Council as honorary president. It 
follows that special attention is being given to the home problems 
of rural communities, and particularly those conditions which 
affect. the family of moderate means. 


ANY rural communities have felt the influence of this move- 

ment for home improvement, and the citizens are joining 
forces to bring about the desired results. In Mt. Vernon, Ark., 
a committee of local citizens headed by Miss Jennie Nolen (ap- 
pointed by national headquarters of the organization) and assisted 
by the county home-demonstration agent of that place, wanted 
to show the community how a rural home could be made attractive 
and comfortable at small cost. The community was to be in- 
terested in home improvement. through a series of contests. One 
group of contestants was to compete in improving the kitchens of 
their homes; another group was to give attention to the living 
rooms. Some would plant gardens; others improve premises 




















The house from which the ‘‘Better Home” grew. 
Mt. Vernon, Ark. 
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corner groceries; and the opinion is that the farm home is not what 
it was 25 years ago and that it will change even more during the 
coming 25 years. The drudgery that made the woman on the farm 
an object of pity to her city sister is fast disappearing, and we find 
her beginning to enjoy many of the conveniences and advantages 
of the city dweller, with a conspicuous absence of many of the 
annoyances her city sister must tolerate. 

Many influences are being extended to rural America today, 
such as the automobile, the radio, and the daily press. But the 
influence of the extension service, which enters directly into the 
home and not only suggests improvement, but shows ways and 
means of accomplishing it, is perhaps the strongest. 


ITHIN the past four years there has come into being an - 


organization known as Better Homes in America, which has 
for its object, as its name signifies, the improvement of the home. 
It is not a commercial enterprise for the purpose of promoting the 
sale of real estate, household furnishings and equipment. It 
aims only to help the families of America to a knowledge of the 
ways in which housing conditions can be improved, and whole- 
some home life made available. 

There is scarcely a city, town, village or rural community that 
does_not need to be shown how old houses can be remodeled so 
that they will be attractive and comfortable. _ May localities 
need demonstrations of the best types of new houses which can 
be designed for families with modest incomes. Many families 
in either city or country can profit by being shown how to plant 
shrubs or trees or home gardens; how to select and arrange fur- 
a and labor-saving equipment; how to select books, music, 

ictures for the home; and how to build character in growing 
chi dren. 

Better Homes in America has established headquarters in 











A “Better Home” in Mt. Vernon, Ark. 











generally. But each of these home-makers would need some 
tangible picture for guidance. Most of us have to be shown, and 
the home-makers of Mt. Vernon are no exception. If they could 
see how floors are finished, it would be easier to finish theirs; 
installation of running water in the sink would be much more sure 
of accomplishment if the inexperienced could see just how the 
system was installed. And in the furnishings, many of the articles 
could be made at home if one knew just how, for economy was 
stressed through the whole program of improvement. 

It happened about this time that a house was being built in 
this county, 27 miles from a railroad. The owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Protho, had looked forward to the day when they could leave the 
old and inconvenient house in which every comfort was lacking. 
Mr. Protho is 70 years of age—and his wife a few years his junior 
—but with all of the vigor of youth he planned the new home 
and with his son went about the actual [Continued on page 112 





The house beautiful—a place of good influence and great peace. Men and women may sometimes, 
after great effort, achieve a creditable lie, but the house which is their temple can not say anything 


except the truth of those who have lived in it. 





—Rudyard Kipling 
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j on the label 
means the finest oats 
that grow— 
oats with the famous 

3 “Quaker Oats flavor” 
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S. F } : 

— —the balanced breakfast ration of protein, carbohydrates, 


minerals, vitamines and roughage, which doctors urge as 
food that “stands by” you through the morning; hot, nourish- 
ing and delicious; now as quickly prepared as plain toast! 


Start every day with Quick Quaker—make every day an active, energetic day 
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L/ 
Clothes for 
Little Folks 


Also new tub dresses, sports clothes and 
working dresses for women and girls. New 
ideas in easily made lingerie, suggestions for 
home decoration, etc., in our new Spring 
Sewing Book just off the press. These are all 
trimmed and finished with 


which comes in percale, lawn, cambric and three 
qualities of silk. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for book and three-yard in fast 
color in any one of follow- 
ing colors: Yellow, Linen, Gray, Light 
ae Red, Navy, Lavender, 
ose, Fl > Copenhagen, Reseda, 
Brown, Black. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO, 
Manufacturers 
Sars Dept. 333, Orange, N. J. 


Color Your Butter 
















“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream and 
out of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely 
vegetable, harm- 
less, and meets all 
State and National 
food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 












of sewing 
and quick toattach Easy 
Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch- 


pleased 
HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 29, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


RELIEVE HEAD COLDS 


and choked air-passages. Rub nose 
inside and out with antiseptic, healing 


TMentholatum 


Write for free sample 
+ Wichita,Kans. 
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Old Lamps Made New 


O you happen to have 

an old glass lamp 

stored away on the shelf at the top 
of the cellar stairs or in the depths of a 
cupboard? If it is nicely shaped and 
pleasing to look at, besides having associa- 
tions, now is the time to use it, for the light 
of the kerosene or sperm-oil lamp refuses 
to fail. It is now making a bid for modern- 
ity, declaring its right to rejuvenation. 
And what could be more all-American, more 
reminiscent of the intimate home life of a 
passing day, than a kerosene lamp? 

Many of these old lamps (both plain and 
colored) have attractive shapes; copies, no 
doubt, of the most popular designs of the 
glass companies of a century or less ago. 
Most common of all is the small, squat- 
shaped lamp with a round glass handle, 
reminding us slightly of the old “spark” 
lamps. One or more of these very plain 
and homely shaped lamps can be found 
hidden away in a nook or corner of almost 
every home. Insignificant as it may seem 
at a first glance, when electrified and topped 
with a pleated chintz or a print shade and 
placed upon your favorite chest of drawers 
it becomes odd and interesting. 


bene taller shapes are more graceful, and 
at the same time maintain their sub- 
stantial ‘appearance. These have flaring 
round or square bases, and have an oval 
font for the oil. In plain glass they are to 
be found in a variety of shapes and flares 
and bulges, but never does a single one of 
these shapes sacrifice dignity for grace. 
This can also be said of the more ornate 
cut-glass lamps boasting “hob nail,” “dia- 
mond hob nail,” “heart,” “dolphin” and 
many other interesting and quite familiar 
patterns used by early glass companies. 
The glass made at dendeich. Mass., is most 
frequently mentioned, and their patterns 
were copied by other glass companies. 

Add a little ammonia to the water in 
which you wash your old lamps, for this will 
make them glisten brightly. With the wick 
removed the lamp is now ready for wiring. 

In wiring the taller glass lamps the rod 
sometimes projects the full length of the 
lamp base, necessitating the cutting of a 
hole in the glass at the bottom of the oil- 
font. Wired this way the cord will come 
from the base of the lamp. An easier way 
is to use the fixtures which 
fit the screw tops, and this is 
often preferable to the rod 
which can be seen through 
the glass. The necessary 
parts can be purchased from 
dealers in electrical supplies; 
some of them can be bought 
at the “five and ten.” 

It is noticeable that lamp 
shades have recently been 
wending their way toward 
the quaint styles of the 
Colonial peri We find 
parchment shades trimmed 
with black and white prints, 
or the fashion plates from 
Godey’s “Lady’s Book,” or 
the historic colored maps 
with their embellishments. 
Then there are the chintz 





By Olga Clark and print shades already 


mentioned, and those of 
dotted Swiss (gathered) that are so dainty. 
The shade should harmonize with the lamp 
base, as to period. 


ONSIDER the height of your lamp 

with reference to the size of the shade. 
There are two general rules to be observed: 
First, the bottom diameter of the shade 
should be about the same as the height of 
the lamp base, i. e., to where the shade 
cuts it (Fig. 1). Second, for a low lamp, 
the height of the 
shade should be 
7 eager pg two- 
thirds of the height 
of the lamp, or a 
little more: By 
height is meant the 
part of the lamp 
that will show be- 
low the shade when 
it is in position. In 
Fig. 1, E D equals 
B C, and A B is 
two-thirds of B C. 
Cutting a piece of 
wrapping paper the 
approximate size 
and shape will help choose the exact size. 

A proper setting is necessary if the glass 
lamp is to look its best. It may look well 
on top of a chest of drawers or upon a bed- 
side table, upon a desk or any small table. 
But the most fitting and proper support 
for such a lamp is the small wall-shelf 
(Fig. 2), always very quaint-appearing and 
somehow less and less stabs in modern 
homes. These shelves were common in 
the days when we depended upon lamp- 
light, and such a shelf is the natural resting 
place for your lamp. It occupies less space 
than a table, and will enable the lamp to 
scatter its ay 

Electrically restored, the once abandoned 
lamp sheds a new light on the household. 
Few of us are fortunate enough to possess 
‘lamps of real Sandwich or other old and 
valuable glass, so we content ourselves with 
the lesser gifts of time, for the humbler 
glass lamp i ap fitted fills a need and 
it is within reach of all, and it is a pleasure to 
preserve the usefulness of an old lamp which 
once upon a time occupied an important 

place in the home. 
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To keep a home bright: and 
happy all its members must 
be kept in good spirits 
through the proper kind of 
living. Good spirits make 
happy and contented workers 
who can accomplish things 
in a quick, efficient manner. 
As Sir John Lubbock says: 
“The world would be better 
and brighter if people were 
taught the duty of bei 
happy as well as the happi- 
ness of doing their duty. To 
be happy ourselves is a most 
effectual. contribution to the 
happiness of others,” 
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Different Ways of 
Preparing Veal 


CALF’S head will make several excellent 
meals. Split the head open, remove the 
brains and tie them in a thin cloth, chop off 
the jaws and discard them, along with the 
eyes. Wash the head and put to boil in 
water to cover. When partly done drop in 
the brains. Boil slowly until the meat will 
leave the bones, then chop it finely along 
with a slice of fried ham. Season with salt 
and cayenne pepper, stir in a beaten egg, 
a few bread-crumbs, and the brains (unless 
you save them for making croquettes) and 
put in a baking-dish. Sprinkle bread-crumbs 
over the top and dot with butter. Add 
enough liquor to half-cover the mixture and 
bake in a moderate oven for one-half hour. 
Strain the bones from the rest of the liquor, 
season with salt, a dash of cayenne pepper, 
a few drops of lemon juice, and slice a hard- 
boiled egg over the top and serve hot. 
Bread cut into dice and fried in butter may 
be dropped into this soup when served. The 
tongue can be boiled for another meal. 


Mock birds are nice for a company din- 
ner. To make use veal cutlets, one-half 
inch thick. Divide each cutlet into pieces 


| about 2x4 or 2x5 inches, dust each piece 
| with salt, pepper and poultry seasoning, 





roll and fasten with wooden toothpicks or 
tie with string. Brown the birds in the fat 
from the cutlets or other dripping, then add 
one-half cupful of water or enough to cover 
the bottom of cooking utensil. Cover 
closely and simmer very slowly until tender, 
adding more water if this cooks away. At 
serving time, remove fastenings and lift 
carefully to platter and cover with a gravy 
made by adding flour to the fat, blending 


| until smooth and then adding milk to make 


sauce the consistency of thick cream. 


Veal pot-pie: Cut meat into small pieces, 


| drop into boiling water. and cook until 
' tender. Then add twelve potatoes, six 


small onions ‘and two ¢arrots (quartered). 


| When the vegetables are tender, thicken 


the gravy, put all in a baking-dish and 


| cover with strips of pastry in lattice fashion. 





Bake for one-half hour in a hot oven. 


For mock-turtle soup, clean and scrape 
a calf’s head, discard the eyes, cut off and 
throw away the jaws. Cover with water 
and boil until the meat is tender, then cut 
the best pieces from the bones and set 
aside. Return the bones to the broth, and 
add’ some chicken bones to flavor, if you 
have them. Add two sliced onions, a sliced 
turnip, some sticks of celery and a few 
sprigs of parsley. Add a piece of stick 
cinnamon, one clove, one or two allspice, 
a grating of nutmeg and salt and pepper to 
taste. Cook one and one-half hours, then 
strain through a sieve and thicken with a 
little browned flour stirred smooth in cold 
water. Then add the veal cut into dice, a 
little chicken meat, if you have it, and 
simmer 20 minutes. Dish into hot plates 
and drop a slice of lemon in each to im- 
prove the flavor. 


“Roast veal is improved by a stuffing of 
mashed potatoes seasoned with a finely 
minced onion and chopped parsley. Make 
a pocket for the stuffing by removing the 
bones. If the bones are well cracked and 
rice or barley added, they will make a fine 
broth. Brown gravy for veal (or lamb) is 
particularly good if a little tart jelly is 


| added to it. 





Veal loaf is nice for luncheon or supper. 
It requires three pounds of uncooked veal, 
one-fourth pound of salt pork or ham 
(both finely chopped), one cupful of rolled 
crackers, three eggs (well beaten), one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of pepper. Form into 
a loaf and bake two hours. Slice cold. 


a 
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That's the Real 
| Oven-Baked Flavor.” 
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There’s no denying that genuine baked-in-the-oven 
flavor of Heinz Baked Beans. 

Mealy, tender, golden-brown, delicious, baked 
to perfection—and rich with a different tomato sauce 
made by Heinz. 

Beans must be oven-baked before ““Baked’’ can 
appear on the label. So, for really oven-baked beans, 
read the label, and order— 


HEINZ 


~OVEN~BAKED 


BEANS 


The Taste «the Test 


WHEN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 
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Tall, Medium or Short 


Stout Women 


Can Dress in NewYork’s Latest Style 
—~ the Slender Spring Silhouette 


HENEVER you see 

a well-dressed stout 
woman, haven’t you always 
wondered where she found 
such smart styles? 


You will know where she 
found them if you send 
for the new Lane Bryant 
Style Book pictured here. 


Low PRICES, High QUALITY 
Dresses of silk, wool or cotton. 
Coats for sports or dress. Hats 
for heads with full hair dress. 

Every apparel need for all 
stout women. All sizes from (38 
to 58 bust. For tall, medium or 
short stout women. 
fabrics, excellent workmanship. 
Lowest prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


(ek 
382 Street at 5t#Avenue NEW YORK 
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The New Lane Bryant 
Style Book shows Stout 
Women how to dress in 
the fashionable slender 
silhouette. Send for your 
copy today, it is FREE. 


Superior 


Hryant 


Address Desk 172 








You are only as old as your hair looks. Why 
should you fook old? If your hair is streaked 
with gray and you do not wish it to have the 
“dyed look’’, you can darken it very easily, 

safely, surely and gradually in 
A woman the privacy nt aay ne home 

simply using air 

never telis Color Mnag 
her aG€.~ Tensofthousandsofmen 
Why should en conceal their age with Q-ban; 
she show it? eratioost 

hair gradually and prod t 
natural appearance so much desired. If you have tried 
other preparations you will appreciate Q-banthemore. 


Soares. has 
It doesits w oo grad 
even your intimate friends do not Qhar 


notice the change. Aclean, dain- 
ie cocbotis. sei pte on 


75ca 
FREE OFFER! Miniature g-ben Hair Color 





free our book on the 
pt Gusdiabee wea bnavtene® 
stantly. Our book is valuable. t druggists Bans 
also telis about the seven different 70t entirely 

ban Prepara' or the Qoutobe 
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' Children’s 
Musterole-Mild 


Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
pecially for infants and small children. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 


Keep a jar handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 













Big money being made by men and 

women working all or part time. 

Be independent in a b oO! 

your own. Best, lowest priced iron 

made. Nickel plated, handsome-- 
guaranteed. 












for SPECIAL OUTFIT 
FER. Don’t wait. Act now. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 











Hints for Parties 
and on Etiquette 


By Aunt Harriet 
LEASE 


give an_ invitation, 


on St. Patrick’s Day. Kathleen. 


Write the following verse on green corre- | 
spondence-cards or note-paper and fasten the | 


flap of the envelope with a shamrock seal: 


Ye spalpeens brave and colleens gay 
Come to a frolic on your own Saint’s Day. 
Come at eight o’ the clock, wear a bit o’ green, 
Sure no prettier color e’er was seen. 


Address. 


Use the following toast: 
TO IRELAND! 
Here’s to the land of the shamrock so green, 
Here’s to each lad and his darling colleen, 
Here's to those we love dearest and most— 
And may God save old Ireland! 
That’s an Irishman’s toast. 


Name of hostess. 


The other suggestions have been sent to 
you by mail. 


Please suggest games and refreshments for 
an April Fool party. Young Hostess. 
You could plan a left-handed party for 
April first.. When your guests have assembled 
break the ice by getting them to shake hands 
with everybody in sight. Four policemen, 
wearing fool’s caps, should be stationed around 
the room and at a signal from the leader 





A Fairy Tale: ‘‘No, Aunty, no ice-cream” 


every one is to begin shaking hands, using the 
left hand only. At irregular intervals the 
policemen blow whistles and any one who is 


not shaking hands at that particular moment | 


must pay a forfeit. This will put the guests in 
good humor for the first game and everybody 
will be sociable. 

Nose and toe tag is a foolish game which is 
sure to create amusement. A player chosen 
to be “‘it’”’ can tag any one’ not in “‘nose and 
toe” position, which means that each player 
rnust grasp his nose with his right hand and the 
toe of his left shoe with his left hand. As soon 
as the tagger has passed on players may re- 
sume normal positions but must always be on 
guard. All tagging is done with the left hand 
and every one tagged drops out; those who are 
left receive a point toward a prize. 

The glass and teaspoon relay is not new 
but has a new twist, in that it must be accom- 
plished with the left hand. An even number 
of boys and girls are chosen and the couples 
are divided into, two sides, every girl receiving 
a glass of water and a teaspoon. At a signal, 
the first girl on each side begins to feed the 
water to her partner, holding the spoon in 
her left hand, which makes the race much 
more amusing. When one couple finishes the 
next begins and every one on the side per- 
forming the feat in the shortest time wins a 
point toward the prize. 


Card contest: At each end of the room place 
two chairs (about two yards apart) and on 
the chairs at one end place six cards, the 
chairs at the other end being empty. Boys 
and girls line up on opposite sides and at a 
signal, the first boy and first girl start to re- 
move the cards, using the left hand. The 
cards are placed one at a time on the vacant 
chairs at the other end of the room, each one 
trying to do this stunt more rapidly than his 
opponent. The boy and girl next in line take 
up the contest and in every round the one 
finishing first receives a point. 


A left-handed A. B. C. race will also create 
amusement. Six girls are given old-fashioned 
slates and six boys are given slate-pencils. At 
a given signal the boys, who stand ranged at 
one end of the room, rush to their partners at 
the opposite end and each endeavors to write 


games, | 
menu and toast for a party to be given | 


















































the alphabet on the slate held out to him, 
holding the pencil in his left hand. Another 
set then competes ané@ the sets follow until all 
have tried. The winning couple in each ‘set 
receives points toward the prize. 

Use candy for prizes. The candy can be 
made at home of confectioner’s sugar in the 
shape of fruit and vegetables, then packed in a 
basket. Or, you can use the boxes made to 
look like books, shown at confectioners. 


An overhead bean-bag contest might follow. 
In this contest the player stands with his back 
to the target and endeavors to hit it with a bag 
thrown over his head with the left hand. The 
efforts are so ludicrous it will keep the com- 
pany in a gale of laughter. 

Serve mock oysters, fool’s caps, bird’s nests, 
poached eggs, crullers or doughnuts and 
chocolate mints. Print the menu in large 
letters on a piece of cardboard cut the shape 
of a fool’s cap and hang where all can see it. 

The mock oysters are corn fritters made of 
finely chopped canned corn. They will taste 
something like oysters if well seasoned. The 
fool’s caps are lettuce sandwiches, made with 
white bread and cut the shape of such caps. 
Bird’s nests are made of shredded lettuce with 
“‘eggs’’ made of cream cheese and dusted with 
paprika; serve with French dressing. For the 
‘poached eggs’’ arrange on each plate a slice 
of good, plain cake, pile it roughly with plenty 
of whipped cream; then place in the center 
half of a canned peach, rounded side up. A 
sprinkling of nutmeg resembles pepper and the 
resemblance to a poached egg is complete. The 
“crullers’’ are rings of cotton covered with 
brown crépe paper and dusted with talcum 
powder. Doughnuts are made of balls of 
cotton, dipped in batter and fried a light 
brown., The mints are round pieces of sheot 
cotton dipped in melted chocolate. Real 
doughnuts and real mints should be passed as 
soon as the fakes have served their purpose. 


ys tell me what to say when intro- 
duced to or when dancing with a girl. 
How do you offer your arm? What do you 
say to the host and hostess when you go to 
a party? Backward Youth. 


I have mailed you an article on introduc- 
tions. There is no set form for remarks follow- 
ing an introduction or while dancing. Much 
depends upon circumstances. You can always 
say something about the weather, about the 
hall, or the home in which you are being enter- 
tained, or the dancing floor, or the decorations 
and the music. At the end of the dance, you 
can say, ‘“Thank you,” or ‘‘I enjoyed the dance 
with you very much, Miss ” When any 
one cuts in on a dance you can say ““Thank you”’ 
to the girl, or simply bow. 

To offer one’s arm, merely crook the arm, 
or say, “Will you take my arm?’’ You can 
say to the girl whom you wish to meet again, 
“IT hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again.”’ If she wishes to continue the acquain- 
tance, she has the privilege of saying so. On 
arriving at a home where there is a party, 
greet your host and hostess as you would when 
calling; that is, you can say, ‘‘Good evening,” 
or ‘“‘How do you do?”’ On leaving the house, 
say to the host and hostess, ‘“Thank you for a 
very pleasant evening.’’ For conversational 
subjects, use the suggestions in the first para- 
graph. When a girl tells you that she has 
enjoyed a dance or a picture play or any other 
entertainment you can say, “The pleasure is 
mine; thank you for going with me.’’ When 
you wish to act as escort to a girl, you can 
say, ‘‘May I have the pleasure of seeing you 
home?” or ‘‘May I walk home with you?” 





Our high school has appointed a committee 
to stimulate interest in our studies. Will 
you please suggest. how this can be done, 
especially among the "reshmen. 

The school might work up some sort of 
student council, and membership in_ this 
council might be open to those students whose 
grades are above a certain per cent, and whose 
personalities, judgment and other qualifica- 
tions meet the approval of the student body. 
This might help to stimulate scholarship. 





Because of limited space and an enormous corre- 
spondence, the letters answered in, this column 
must be of general interest. In order to be sure 
of a reply, enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope so that Aunt Harriet can send an 
answer by mail. Our large editions make it 
necessary for us to work several mon 
of time, making it impossible to answer a letter 
in the “‘next number” no matter how interesting 
it may be. Please number your questions, 
leaving a space between them, write with pen 
and ink and place your name and address upon 
your letter as well as upon-the envelope. 
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Florence Burner 
with outer jacket cut 
away to show how 
flame is focused on 
the cooking vessel. 




















The New Grid-Top Florence Oil Range 
Notice the roomy cooking surface made with an all-over grid 
You can use every inch of the space. The single Giant burner 
under the oven does all types of baking efficiently and with 
great economy. 















































‘To know the new freedom from 


kitchen drudgery Cook with 
Focused Heat 


OMEN don’t spend their 

days in the kitchen any more. 
They have learned to let modern 
methods take the place of endless 
hours of drudgery. 

The Florence—the oil range with 
focused heat—is a marvel of mod- 
ern, labor-saving invention. And 
yet its working principle is so 
simple! 

In the Florence, the burners are 
built scientifically to focus the heat 
on the cooking. They see to it that 
the heat goes directly to work— 
not out into the kitchen, where it is 
worse than wasted, 

The top of the short, wickless 
Florence burner is only 2% inches 
below the cooking. But that’s not 
all. Florence burners force air in- 
side the flame, giving a quick and 
most intense clean heat. Hottest 
heat close up under the cooking— 
this is Focused Heat. 


To light the Florence you turn a 
lever and touch a match to the as- 
bestos kindler. There is no priming. 
There are no wicks to trim, no com- 
plicated adjustments, no trouble in 
lighting the flame or in putting it 
out when its work is done. 

The portable Florence oven caps 
the climax of the stove’s efficiency. 
Women who have used the Flor- 
ence oven say that it is easy to use 
and absolutely reliable. 


Go to the nearest Florence dealer 
—in a hardware, department, or 
furniture store—and see for your- 
self what a beauty the Florence is. 
If youdon’t knowthe dealer’s name, 
we shall be glad to tell you. 


FLORENCE STOVE CO., Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Water Heaters, Room and Garage 
Heaters 


Division Orrices: New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Detroit, Columbus 


FLORENCE Oil Range 
Focused Heat 


The stove with 
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baking. Fifteen beautiful models. 
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| Supersa fety i 


| HIS illustration was drawn from an actual photograph 
made while the Kitchenkook stove was burning. Could 
any test give you more convincing proof of the remark- 
able safety of this wonder cookstove? 


Kitchenkook brings you everything you can ask for, and more; cleanli- 
ness, safety, convenience, economy, speed—faster than city gas. All 
burners going full force in three minutes, turn off or on like gas; no delay, 
no waiting. Kitchenkook is the perfect stove for all good cooking and 


Ask your dealer, if he cannot show you the Kitchenkook; write for large 
catalog, which shows the complete line and explains why Kitchenkook 
| produces the fastest cooking fire known. Address nearest office, Dept. 71. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N. ¥. 


ALBERT LEA 


KITCHEN KOOK 


THE IDEAL COOK STOVE 




















-Alabastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 


Z ALABASTINE beautifis 
| conduces to the heal 


our walls—modernizes your home, and 
of your family. Alabastine is durable, 


4 sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard —in 
A full five-pound packages, directions on package. 
Z Send 10c “Artistic Home Decorations,” and free services 


of Miss 


by Brandon, our Home Betterment Expert. 


, ALABASTINE Co., 724 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the in- 
terest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each; 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1926 Spring and Summer Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Besure to give 
number and size of pattern wanted. Please do not 
send stamps. Send all orders to Pattern Depart- 
ment, T FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Advertisement. 





BRING HOME 2iinree tesco food toe 


vors. se ig profits. Write for free 


sample and terms. A postal card will’do. (15) 
iC H. STUART & CO... Inc... 1532 East St... Newark, New York 





LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weavd 
beautiful carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home wears is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be sure tosend for freeloom book. Ii 
and our wonder- 





tells all abou 
fully fcovgelocl anal y-operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Beonville, NY. 





Print Your Name and 

Address on 150 Ham- 

mermill bond letter- 
heads, size 81x11, and 100 Beat-em-all envelopes size 3!4x 
6%, with bronze-blue ink, and deliver in a special, prepared 
box for $2.00. We also make shipping tags, folders, circu- 
lars and catalogs for any kind of business, 


OLD TRUSTY PRINT SHOP, Clay. Center, Nebr. 








Practical Patterns 
for Spring Sewing 


5397. 
5245. 
5389. 
5382. 
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. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


46 inches bust measure. 


. Ladies’ Skirt with Bodice Top. 4 sizes: Small, 


34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust measure. 


- Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


46 inches bust measure. 


. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 


14, 16, 18, 20 years. 


. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


46 inches bust measure, 


. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 


16, 18, 20 years. 


. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

. Child’s Coat. 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 
. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

. Dress for Large Women (slender hips). 9 sizes: 


38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches bust 
measure. 

Boys’ Blouse Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 8, 4, 5 years. 
Child’s Rompers. 4 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2,8 years. 
Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, medium, large 
and extra large. 



































New Needlework 


HE attractive apron shown in No. 
4509—3 is made of white suiting and 
embroidered with flowers done. in tomato 
red, orange and dull blue. The outlining 





above the flowers is worked in black. The 
flowers are worked in satin-stitch, as are the 


No. 4509—3 


leaves; the stitches for the leaves slant 
diagonally upward from the center vein. 
In No. 466—3, we show a set of covers for 
buffet or sideboard. The center mat is 15 x 
27 inches and is large enough to use sepa- 
rately on a serving-table or tray. The set is 
worked in deep red and blue and has all the 
quaint distinctiveness of thé Bohemian 
peasant embroidery from which it originated. 
The petals of the flowers are worked in red, 
the other parts in blue. The border is made 
up of red squares and blue crosses. The 
squares on the smaller pieces are worked in 





RS ES SO 


BF ROIS 











red; the remaining part of the pattern is 
worked in blue. The edges can be finished 
with a narrow hem, overwhipped in red and 
blue, or with a narrow crocheted or machine- 
made-lace edging. 

For price list of patterns and materials, 
address Needlework Editor, The Farm Jour- 
nal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IRST, let me tell you how I hap- 
pen to be talking to you. 


For twenty years I have been a 
food demonstrator. I have met lots 
of people—about 25,000 a year. I 
served Postum to them. They liked 
it. “Mrs. Blanchard, that’s the best 
drink I ever tasted.” Thousands 
have told me that. 


That set us thinking. If people be- 
came so interested in Postum when I 
told them about it face to face, why 
shouldn’t I reach an even larger num- 
ber through the newspapers and 
magazines? 


That is how I happen to be talking 
to you now. 


I wanted everyone to find out the 
effects of caffein on themselves. So I 
originated the thirty-day test. Last 
year over 200,000 men and women 
made the thirty-day test — made 
Postum their mealtime drink for 
thirty days. 

At the end of thirty 
days, they measured their 


cMore than 200000 men 

and women took this easy step 
toward health last year 

By Carrie Blanchard 





> 











looked. And four out of five decided 
never to go back to caffein. 


It seems to me, with all the ad- 
vantages on its side, that you must 
want to make the thirty-day test of 
Postum, too. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


Let me send you one week’s supply 
of Postum, free, to start you on the 
thirty-day test. I will include my 
personal. directions for preparing it 
in the most delicious way, both with 
boiling water, for yourself, and with 
hot milk, for children. 


If you would prefer to begin the 
test today, you'll find Postum at 
your grocer’s. It costs much less than 
most other hot drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. 


For one week’s free supply, send 
me your name and address, indicat- 
ing whether you prefer Instant Pos- 
tum (prepared instantly in the cup, 
with boiling water or hot milk), or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








own physical gains—how 
much better they felt, 
how much better they 





Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


P.—F J. 3-26 








py ee FEE RBS DO Check 
. C. Co. prepared instantly in the cup) / 
PIE Oe Postum Cavum, °. ee ; re pe ca ponte 
Postum is one of the Post Health ared by boiling) 
mag’ which include also Grape- Sine 
Toasties (Double-thick 

Cora Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and Skreet 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer 
sells Heece in two forms. Instant City Senin 





Postum, made in the cup by adding 





boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should 





In Canada, 


Cananian Postum Cera Co., Ltd. 











be boiled 20:minutes, 


address 
45 Front St. —- Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Dr. Rachel H. Freer 


“*The blade slipped !’—that ex- 
plains hundreds of cases of foot 
infection,” says Rachel H. 
Freer, wellknown New York 
} chiropodist. “No unskilled 
hand should ever pare a corn. 





H It is a job for a chiropodist.” 

‘ Visit your chiropodist as 

i often as you do your dentist, if 
: 


you would keep your feet in 





Blue=jay will enable you to wear the loveliest, 
most extreme shoe styles without fear of corns 





“Unskilled use of corn razor 
invites infection” —says (hiropodist 


prime trim. But between visits, 
when a corn needs attention, 


put on a Blue-jay plaster. 


Blue-jay is the safe, gentle 
and sure way to remove a corn 
at home. Even the most obsti- 
nate corn seldom needs more 
than a second plaster. Standard 


for more than 26 years . 


May be had at all drug stores. 


| Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 























FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 





Fi 3 for $3.00 Postpaid 
ne : i Send for our 100 
+ aes A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID Pio free. list. and 
a => mm hy mb my ty a ty : aah 

4 armers 8! 

bi aly German silver finish: Kons oa alten = sm ret te 0 
i FROM RAZOR STEEL AND W = 638 Ohie 
a % : 
a. Established 1877 

7 

if 

1 WEATHER PREDICTIONS 

rt for1326 The Old Reliat 32nd Year, 90 Correct) 

| HICKS NATIONAL WEATHER 

ut ALMANAC & 12 MONTHLY STAR 


at MAPS, POSTPAID ANYWHERE, $1.00 


Le HiCKS ALMANAC & PUBLISHING CO, 


827 CASS AVE ST. LOUIS, MO, 








Fonly boxes of Balvent 
each, Old reliableCo.,estab. 


ORDER SALVE TODAY. wi TRUST YOU 








Retailing at 35 cach. for a 
short time only, six full sized 









tubes for 


XYZ Skin Ointment -soothes, 
heals, relieves. For burns, 
cuts, scratches or any itch- 
ing skin troubles. 


One tube XYZ and one of any 
of the other preparations--- 
retail value 35¢ each---will 
be sent to you on receipt 
of 35c in stamps. 











Cold Cream 


Disappearing 
Cream 


Tooth Paste 
Pom-Gloss 


Easy-Shave 
Cream 








XYZ Skin 
Ointment 
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Newest 1926 Edition Ready! 


thie teity book tate eng ee 
BARAWIK CO. 102-118 So. Canal St Chi USA. 





Is Yours a Better 
Home? 


Continued from page 104 


work of building it. It was to have plenty of 
closets, built-in cabinets, a sink with running 
water, electric lights, shower-bath and a 
dining-porch. It seemed to embody every 
comfort and convenience that a rural home 
could contain. The Prothos were not people 
of, wealth and could not entirely discard the 
old for the new. The old house was torn down, 
until only enough of it remained to shelter 
them during the course of building. Hay 
from the farm was sold to buy finishing lum- 
.ber from a nearby mill. 

The Better Homes committee visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Protho and explained how the move- 

ment was working, and how by demonstrations 
of well-planned, well-built, economical and 
convenient houses, people were being helped 


life. They were told how this service is 
strengthening community spirit and in the 
same spirit of neighborliness which had char- 
acterized their years of living in this com- 
munity, the Prothos gladly offered their new 
home to the committee. Delaying the day 
when they should move into it as their home, 
they helped in the preparations for Better 
Homes Week. ‘The house was comfortably 
furnished in keeping with its style and the 
means of its owners, and hostesses were on 
hand at all times during the week to explain 
the various features and to demonstrate labor- 
saving devices and equipment arranged for 
convenience. Talks were given and music 
and play for the home were demonstrated. 
That the demonstration home in Mt. Vernon 
was worth while is shown by the fact that 
1,100 visitors registered, and improvements 
have been noted in many homes as a result. 


HE citizens of Alpine, Ala., are fortunate in 

having a house which was planned espe- 
cially for a farm home by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The grounds were 
planned and planted under the directions issued 
by F. L. Mulford of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. This house was also opened for 
inspection during Better Homes Wee 

Other communities prepared for exhibit and 
demonstrated farm homes, as in Hamburg, 
Ala., where the population lives on widely 
scattered farms. Visitors from nine adjoining 
counties saw this house, which was furnished 
by the committee with the help of merchants 
of adjoining trading centers. Other sections 
showed remodeled farmhouses, but where a 
house was not available other programs were 
arranged, such as a tour to homes where special 
features of interest, either for their convenience 
or their charm, were stressed. 

National headquarters of Better Homes in 
America, 1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C., will furnish information and in- 
structions to any American community that 


homes. \ 
« ¢ 


This is the best time of the year to get beauti- 
ful specimens of butterflies and moths. All of 
them are now in the cocoon stage. All you have 
to do is find your cocoon, take the stick to 
which it is attached, and place this in a little 
cage. As soon as the warm weather appears, 
the insect will break its cocoon and you have 
a beautiful specimen. 





























ZOO GOSSIP 
“Yes, she puts on lots of airs, but you 
can’t tell me those wing feathers are 
natural—she’s had a permanent wave!” 














to a more comfortable and wholesome home’ 


wishes to work for the improvement of its 
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Care of the Hair 


By the Beauty Editor 


HE number of hairs on the scalp of a full- 

grown adult is supposed to be about 
100,000, but the average scalp seldom has that 
number. An expert says that cases of falling 
hair are divided into two classes. One class is 
idiopathic, which means that nobody knows 
any real reason why the hair falls out. It just 
falls out and that’s the end of it. The other 
big class includes all those cases in which the 
hair falls out as the result of some disease. 

In the first class the hair may fall out all 
at once or it may fall out in patches. In such 
cases in which the loss of hair seems to have 
some vague nervous origin it seldom is perma- 
nent and the hair sooner or later grows back 
again. After a severe fever there is a tendency 
for the hair to fall out. This usually takes 
place about three months after the time that 
the fever was at its highest. 

It takes a hair about six weeks to grow an 
inch, and cutting the hair does not improve its 
growing qualities. The hair is not a hollow 
tube. This fact will surprise those who are 
inclined to have the hair singed occasionally. 
Singeing the hair is often recommended to 
overcome splitting of the ends and to prevent 
falling of the hair. According to the beauty 
specialists, ‘‘it closes the tube and keeps the 
fluid in the hair.’’ But the hair has no sap. 
The long hair of a woman has a tendency to 
split at the ends and the singeing of the tips 
substitutes a charred blunt point for one that 
is cut clean. Greasing the hair lightly will 
supply oil, the tack of which causes the hair 
to split. 


HE hair is nourished by the blood that 

comes to the hair root. In order to pre- 
vent the hair from falling out, a certain amount 
of time each day must be devoted to head 
hygiene. Keep the scalp clean. Wash the 
hair once in two weeks, using a good soap. 
After lathering the hair well it is important to 
rinse repeatedly with warm water, to make 
sure that all the soap is removed from the 
hair and the scalp. In drying the hair it is 
not necessary to rub vigorously, but rather to 
pat it with warm Turkish towels. After drying 
the scalp, start a vigorous circulation of the 
blood by rubbing with the ends of the fingers. 
Avoid scratching the scalp. If it seems dry, a 
small amount of pure olive-oil may be rubbed 
in. Part the hair and rub the oil into the 
scalp. If warmed, tthe oil will penetrate the 
scalp more readily. 

Oily hair is usually caused by some disorder 
of the digestive organs, and frequent shampoo- 
ing will stimulate the oil glands and increase 
the oiliness. Once a month is often enough 
for the soap-and-water shampoo. Between 
times, the dry shampoo will cleanse the hair 
and improve its appearance. 

For the dry shampoo, use powdered orris 
root, dusted evenly over the hair (not the 
scalp). Allow to remain two hours, then 
brush out. Cornmeal is also good. Talcum 
powder may be used in an emergency, but is 
likely to sift into the pores of the scalp, and 
that is what you want to avoid. 

The beaten white of an egg will cleanse the 
hair quickly and easily. Allow the egg to 
remain in the hair until it is dry as powder, 
then brush out. This does not clog the pores, 
but it will straighten out artificial curls and 
waves. R 

Wearing a tight hat does not cause the hair 
to fall out, so much as wearing the hat for long 
hours at a time and a lack of open-air exercise. 
The scalp must not only be kept clean, but it 
must have air and sunshine. In fact, modern 
life has brought about many changes, and the 
fact that we no longer depend upon a heavy 
head of hair for protection has had a serious 
effect upon the scalp. 





Letters asking questions concerning beauty and the 
care of the body can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen 

and ink, and enclose stamped and addressed en- 
velice for reply. 
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— grease spots from wall- 
paper by applying crushed 
magnesium carbonate. Remove 
the carbonate after 24 hours, and 
repeat application if necessary. 
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This wonderful 


“LIVELY HEAT” 


points the way to perfect 
Oil Stove Cooking 


If you use an oil stove on your farm, find out at once 


about this Red Star 


Get the facts. 


Red Star has no wicks 


Lively Heat” is the natural cook- 
ing heat. ‘It isthe brisk, vigorous, 
crackling heat over a bed of red 
hot embers or red hot coals. It is 
the peppy heat over a busy gas 
stove burner—over a beaming 
electric stove burner. In each 
case the heat is the same—the 
perfect cooking heat demanded 
by all good cooks. Only the fuel 
is different. 


or write. 


Through its exclusive, scien- 
tific “Lively Heat’ Burner the 
Red Star gives you this same 
snappy, vigorous “Lively Heat.” 
Red Star engineers found a way 
to make it from kerosene oil (or 
gasoline) without wicks or wick 
substitutes. It is the same heat— 
a gas heat. That is why the Red 
Star is such a remarkable suc- 
cess—so widely indemandevery- 


“Lively Heat” 
amazing, patented “Lively Heat’ Burner. 


Oil Stove and its 
See a dealer 


You will be amply rewarded. 


where among women who are 
good cooks. Starts cooking the 
instant burner is lighted. See a 
demonstration of this remark- 
able “Lively Heat’ Burner and 
you will understand. 


Very economical 


The beautiful Red Star Oil Stove 
with its sanitary porcelain and 
enamel finish costs no more, size 
for size, than ordinary oil stoves. 
Built for a lifetime. The exclu- 
sive “Lively Heat’ Burner needs 
noreplacements. Uses little fuel. 
No pipes or pressure tanks need- 
ed. This means unusually low 
cost per year for so beautiful a 
stove. 

See the Red Star dealer for a 
demonstration, If you do not 
recall him write us for his name, 
further information and the Red 
Star Book. Address Dept. G. 


THE Detroit VAPoR STOVE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


RED STAR 


OIL STOVE 


A size for every need —two to six “Lively Heat’ Burners 
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FREE! 


78 ACTUAL 
WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES~ 
Each « a a Third of a 







78 Beautiful Samples—each one a third 
ofa yard long, »in nm big new 100-page 
book for 1926. Big squares of the actual 
papers to give you a trueidea of thedoz- 
ens of charming ewes weareoffering 
this season. This new book—8} in. by 
12% in. and an inch thick—is Free! 
Think of it—youcandecoratea whole 
room as reasonably as 98 cents! Here 
empgetions from Scents to30centsa 
— roll that equal many now on the 
market at 50cents to$1.50a roll. Lin J 
areoffered you minusmiddleman’scos' 
because we make our wall pa ty sor 
ian’ Boy to ag and you ne oy dicect 


Sears, Roebuck = 
Co. sold 30 millic aided 
last year—more than any other 
in the United States. 
The 1926 Wall Paper Sample Book is 
= In it are sparkling pat- 
eet ee este 
estry effects; lovely lesigns for 
bedrooms; Cheerful stri for 
halls; ; cleanly varnished tiles and heavy 
duplex papers. Each an actual mee 
—a third C a yard long. Mail the 
coupon! This Big Book is yours Free! 











Sears, Roebuck 


~ ' 
4 MailtheCoupon TODAY tothe Store NearestYou 4 
‘ 
: Sears, Roebuck and Co. | 
* Chicago + Philadelphia + Kansas City ' 
i] Dallas + ; 
: Send Latest Wall Paper Catalog 73F03 ; 
' 
: SOUND as ype b> Svs ss sence aps bass deptoes ' 
RRNA. og aE ek cis a : 
7 
: ee Per erry oo Box No....... 
' ' 
; SS Ba no bass pe esekbcen i ee ; 
RR RE rr a ' 
teem ew om oe ee & nie ttn ee mer 








ts found a file 
We furnish all poate material yaa 


a i Ta a 
LaSalle Extension University, mminegien e 24 oye Mae 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Men Prepare As 


Firemen, brakemen, colored train or sleeping car 
porters, write for application blank; experience un- 
necessary; first class roads, no strike. Name posi- 
tion wanted. Simple home study course. 


Railway Institute, Dept. 41, 
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Farewell to snow, 

As March winds blow; 
But don’t forget 

*Tis winter yet 











Spuds and Speed—sy H. B. Stevens 


good place to begin is in the potato patch. 

At least that is the experience of Fred Peas- 
lee of Merrimack, N. H., who recently broke the 
five-mile record at Franklin Field, Boston, 
against 100 picked men from New England. 

Now, many boys before this have thought 


|: you want to be a long-distance runner, a 


education. His father’s farm was a small one, 
and with four other children, college had 
previously seemed out of the question. But 
that year Fred had conducted a demonstration 
with certified seed, and had found that by its 
use he could more than double the yield. He 
determined to grow certified seed, and on the 

profits to enter the University of 











Fred ‘‘Duke” Peaslee, 
Merrimack, N. H., boy 
who made a_ record 
raising certified seed- 
potatoes 


Later he made a cross- 
country record for his 
college 
































New Hampshire. The require- 
ments for certification are very 
exacting, and he did not dare to 
put up the money for adequate 
machinery. Yet he planted three 
acres the next spring. It would 
be necessary to spray the potatoes 
five times, and he prepared to tend 
them by hand. 


HEN summer arrived, Fred 

spent five hours a day in the 
potato field with a three-gallon 
knapsack sprayer on his back. It 
took him ten days to go over the 
field once, and it was then about 
time to start at the beginning 
again with the next spray. All 
told, he covered a distance of more 
than 50 miles in this manner— 
most of the way under a broiling 
sun. He was one of only three 
growers in Southern New Hamp- 
shire that fall to win the certified 
tags. Incidentally he developed 














of running when a potato patch was men- 
tioned. But it has usually been to run away 
from the patch and go swimming; or at least 
to hurry down the rows as fast as they could 
and get the job over with. With Fred it was 
different. Not till several years after he started 
potato work did he think of running at all. 
His main interest at the time was that of about 
every other farmer—dollars and cents. 

In 1921 young Peaslee suddenly saw in 
potatoes an opportunity to earn a college 


some wonderful back muscles, and the endur- 
ance of a steam engine. Each year since then 
he and his father have grown seven ucres, 
which they now handle more efficiently with 
machines, 

Besides keeping Fred in college, the potatves 

paid for some new tools and machinery. 

At the university at Durham, Fred went out 
for lev distance running. The stamina and 
enduunce of his potato experience stood him 
in good stead, and he has [Continued on page 115 


The 4-H Leadership Contest 


VER since January 11, letters from local 

4-H Club leaders have poured in to the 
Farm Journal office. The first supply of report 
blanks and contest rules has run out long ago, 
and it was necessary to send down to the 
pressroom a second order for them. 

This is a good omen. Letters have come 
from as far east as New England and as far 
west as the coust, north as far as Minnesota 
and south as far as the Gulf states. Local 
leaders from every state are glad to take part 
in a national contest with so many and such 
big prizes. 

For those who by chance may not have 
read the announcement in the January or 
February issue, we will print it again: 

The Farm Journal is offering $1,000 in 


prizes to the winners of the Farm Journal 
4-H Leadership Contest. The prizes will be 
awarded in two groups, as follows: 


Boys Giris 
1st prize 250 $25. 
2d prize 100 10 
3d prize 50 ol 


and ten prizes of $10 each wl = ten next 
highest club leaders in each 

Write to the 4-H Leaders ip Contest, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., if you haven't 
as yet received a copy of the contest rules. 
Your state club leader can also provide you 
with a copy. 

You have till September 24 to turn in your 
report, but the sooner you start the better. 
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Farm Boys in the 
Sports World 

















By Jack Werner 

















III. Arlie Mucks 
eng M. MUCKS, University of Wiscon- 
sin, ‘17; All-American tackle in 1914; 

holder of the world’s record for throwing the 
discus—155 feet, eight inches, and the inter- 
collegiate indoor shot-put record—49 feet, ten 
inches; and member of the United States 
Olympic team in 1912, is a real farm boy. 

Upon graduating from Madison, Mucks 
took up hog-farming in South Dakota, but 
gave.it up to become county agent in Barron 
county, Wis. That he has been successful in 
the latter work is shown by the fact that 
when ‘his first term expired, Barron county 
voted unanimously to re-engage him. 

Standing six feet four inches in height, and 
weighing 262 pounds, Mucks can truly be said 
to be a “big”? man in the agricultural as well 
us the athletic world. 


a ¢ 
Spuds and Speed 


Continued from page 114 








been breaking records ever since he started. 
He was elected captain of the cross-country 
team that has finished the most successful sea- 
son in the history of the college. Just as a side 
event, he put on snowshoes for the first time, 
and in a few weeks established the intercol- 
legiate record at Lake Placid. He has kept 
up in his studies, and is graduating three 
months ahead of his class. 

Fred’s last race at the New England Inter- 
collegiates was the best of his life; he covered 
the five miles against a strong wind in 28 
minutes, 23 4-5 seconds, finishing 70 yards 
ahead of his nearest competitor. 

The next time you have to spray potatoes, 
think of Fred. 

SEES. 


The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
livery farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pl , write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
53,086; 816 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 














GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combustion 
tube of the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 
10 years from date of pur- 
chase, replacement will be 
made free of charge. 


Many famous makes of 
Oil Cook Stoves are now 
equipped with the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner, 
including: 


DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., 
rain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS 
New Process Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland Ohio 
QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK JEWEL 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., 
Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER 


Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


OR nearly fifty years the Divisions of 

American Stove Company have made 
cooking appliances for America’s homes. 
Grandmother probably owned a coal 
stove made by one of the companies 
listed below. Mother used one of their 
gasoline or gas stoves. And you should 
own a gas range with Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator, or, if gas is not available, then 
an Oil Range with Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burners. 


Lorain Burners are easy to operate. A patented 
wick-stop halts the wick at the correct lighting- 
point. After lighting, no further adjustment 
is necessary. 

The intensely hot, clean, blue flame comes in 
direct, wide-spread contact with cooking- 
utensils, or oven, giving quick, economical 
service second only to gas. 


Inner Combustion Tubes Guaranteed 


Inner Combustion Tubes are made of 

Vesuvius Metal” which will not burn-out. 
Read the Guarantee. Combustion tubes are 

é . . 
tapered to prevent “boil-overs” from reaching 
wicks. 
Wicks Do Not Stick 

The unique construction of the Lorain Burner 
prevents wick-sticking. You can slip a new 
Lorain Wick into place in a jiffy. Lorain 
Wicks last for months. 
Write us for name of dealer nearest you. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 
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HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 
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Won't Do! ¢ 


OBBED hair is a youthful fashion, never 

intended for the gray haired. 

But—why have gray hair at all, at any age? 
It isn’t at all necessary. 

You can quickly restore origiral, youthful 
color safely and with certain results. Prove 
it by accepting free trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. 


Mail Free Bottle Coupon 


By return mail you get Patented Free Trial 
Kit, which tells its own story. That a dainty 
cosmetic (clean, colorless) perfectly restores 
natural color. Application easy, with comb. 

Fill out coupon—trial kit by return mail. 
Then make the single-lock test which proves all. 
Mail coupon today. 


Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 

= mePlease print your nameand Address = = = = = 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 

982-C Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send your patented Free Trial 
Outfit. X shows color of hair. Black........ 
dark brown................ medium brown........ eusece 
auburn (dark red).......... light brown.......... -“ 
light auburn (light red)........ -- blonde........ — 


Name 
Street City 
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| Sluggish Liver? 


| 


| Take Lemon Juice 


Lemon juice in a cup of hot water 
one-half hour before breakfast is the 
| plan that thousands follow. 


Bad taste, unpleasant breath and 

other disagreeable troubles — also re- 

spond immediately in most cases to this 
} simple tonic. 


| Natural salts and acids in the lemon 
tone up the stomach. They are fine 
| appetizers and direct digestive aids, 
helping to make entire breakfasts more 
efficient. 
If troubled with “acidity” or high 
blood pressure lemon juice will help = 
this also for its reaction in the b 
alkaline which tends to pont vor 
| “acidity’’ caused by meat, fish, eggs 
and starchy foods. 


Try it for ten days as a test. 


Get a dozen California Lemons now 
and start tomorrow morning—just to 
see what you can do.— 











| 
California Lemons 





















New Invention 


Greatest labor saver of the 
age. Makes ironing delight- 
fully easy, cool and com- 
fortable in every home. Ac- 
tually cuts ironing time in 
half and ends hot stove — 
drudgery forever. Use it ciwretians indoors or out- 
doors. Saves countless steps. Beats gas or electric- 
ity. Cheaper to operate. Costs only 1 cent for 3 
hours’ use. No attachments. No tubes, no wires 
nor cords to bother with. Always ready. Gives 
quick, regulated heat. a Spendabts, Lasts 
a lifetime. Guaranteed. 


30 Days’ Liberal Trial 


See for yourself without risk or obligation how you 
ean save hours of ironing time—save work—steps— 








at and cut cost in two with this 
A G E we T 4 queens 3 new ironing invention. 
! Try it and send it back 
EARN BIG MONEY | d=) f sae Jaa Trial and 
y for 
ial Price Offer to quickly 
“‘Cash-in” on big de- this in yi 

mand. New plan. No cality. Be the first your 
experience required. name and address. Write now 
Write 3p, pereomey, before you miss this an 4 

Outfit Offer.” } ae W: i Iron’’—FREE. 

J. C. Steese, Pres. THE LAMP co. 
Akron, O. 
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Beasts of Ages Past—y Lee McCrae 


America’s greatest living being. Imag- 
ine a giant monster awakening you at 
midnight as his voice is crawl- 


Eg 10 W—moo—oro—boom—ow ! Behold 


Imperial Elephant’s measure was 13 feet, six 
inches in height. Its weight was many tons. 
The tusks of the specimen in the Los Angeles 





ing nearer from the swamp! 
The Brontosaurus! 

His length is 66 feet eight 
inches; height, 15 feet two 
inches: and weight, 76,000 
pounds. Such were the in- 
habitants of thé ages past. If 
you ever get to Chicago, be 
sure to stop at the Field 
Museum where you can see 
the skeleton of this giant pre- 
historic creature. 

The Brontosaurus was a 
plant-eater. Judging by his 
skeleton, a vegetable diet 
builds big bones. And while 
the Brontosaurus was howl- 
ing through the night, there 
crept also in the marshes a 
giant ground-sloth, the My- 
lodon Harlani—also a vege- 
tarian, but not quite so large. 
His nearest relatives today 
are the armadillos of South 
America. 

He, too, was a vegetable 
eater, but. it was not the 
vegetable diet that killed 
him—rather the last glacial 
advance. If you ever want to 














see his skeleton, you can find 
it in the museum of Expo- 
sition Park,Los Angeles. This 
is a specimen which, for centuries, has been 
preserved in the Southern California oil-fields. 

Life-long neighbor and bitter enemy of Mr. 
Mylodon Harlani was a huge Imperial Ele- 
phant, the greatest elephant that ever roamed 
our continent at any age. While a mastodon, 
found in some of the bogs of eastern states, 
measured nine feet six inches in height, the 


Winter is almostover 
now, Wideawakes, 
and in some of the 
states below the Mason and Dixon line our 
brothers are already hearing the songs of birds 
migrating northward. In another month they 
will be with us in large numbers. 

Be sure to meet as many as possible. Our 
National Chieftain knows several hundred of 
them and has many lantern slides, but every 
year he is able to find new ones he has never 
seen before. Birds are a most interesting study. 
And now that spring brings them to us in such 
large numbers, let’s find them in the grass, 
along the creek, or in the forest. 

If you see any bird which you can not 
name, give a thorough description as to color, 
markings, size and note, and write to the 


Wideawake Blinkers 


The giant ground-sloth in the Los Angeles museum 


Museum are over eleven feet long, but pieces 
of tusks that must have been 17 feet long 
are also on exhibition. 

With all their size and all their strength 
these huge beings became extinct. They are 
interesting to look at in the museums, but we 
are glad that Nature killed them all, so that 
none of them remain to kill and frighten us 


National Chieftain 
or Steward about it. 
Here are a few 
notes recently received from some brothers: 
“T have been working, shoveling snow out 

of the roads after school and Saturdays,” 
writes Clarence Gregerson, Elgin, Iowa. 2@y. 

The Assabet Valley Clan of West Acton, 
Mass., has adopted a ‘‘No Smoking”’ rule for 
all its members. 

Edward E. Druck, R. D. 1, Dallastown, Pa., 
wants some of the Wideawakes to write to 
him. &. 

Another set of Wideawake Blinkers will be 
mailed to all the clans next month. If you 
don’t receive the ‘Blinkers’? write to the 
——— Steward. He will put your name on 
the list. 


An Indian Doll Show 


OULD you call these funny things 

“dolls’? That is what they are—dolls 
for both girls and boys. They are Indian dolls 
—dolls with which the children of the Hopi 
Indians play. Some of the dolls look quite 
fierce, but each one stands for a lesson the In- 
dian people want their children to know. 


One of the dolls is an image of the Hopi 
rain-god. The Hopi folks live in the Arizona 
desert and therefore often pray for rain. So 
they teach their children early to pray to God 
for rain. 

The dolls are called Katchinas. They are 
made of wood, bone, straw, clay—anything 

that happens to be handy. 
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Then they are dressed up with 
paint, beads, dyed feathers 
and home-woven cloth. 

This is the special thing 
you must remember about 
them: Each means a story 
that happened in the long 
ago or, at least, was made up 
long ago, which the Indian 
fathers and mothers tell the 
children when they give them 
a Katchina; so while the 
boys and girls are carrying 
their dolls around they are 
thinking that story. 

The Indians now are learn- 
ing to know better than to 
believe in rain-gods and the 
like. But while they turn 
to the real God in page. 
they still like to have their 
children remember the images 
of old, and once in a while 
think of the gods to whom 








Katchinas, or Indian dolls 


they prayed in years gone by. 
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The Playground 
on the Farm 


Continued from page 32 


Then there is the outdoor gymnasium. 
Children like to jump, swing, hang, twist 
and bend. Give them the opportunity and 
they'll teach themselves. Many of us 
are going through life with an awkward 
gait, stiff shoulders and clumsy joints. Had 


Swale seat (107 























Fig. 4 


we veen offered a turn-pole, or other equip- 
ment to bounce around on in our younger 
days, we would have better carriage today. 

An apparatus on which all this can be 
had is shown in Fig. 5. The pipes should be 
three and one-half or four inches in diameter 
and the uprights should extend at least four 
feet into the ground, though the depth of 
setting will be governed somewhat by the 
height. The illustration is only suggestive, 


2; 


Snigg 





Cornrele 
Fig. 5 


as the equipment can be added to suit con- 
veniences. his apparatus is a wonder for 
muscle-building. Not only the shoulders 
and back, which can be strengthened by 
general hard work, but the entire body 
benefits thereby. The result, when the boy 
becomes a man, is that he has poise. 

This gives a few suggestions for the home 
playground, and as many as space will 
permit. Dozens of others could be men- 
tioned. But the object of this story is to 
bring home to parents their responsibility 
toward their children. Do not neglect 
their welfare and happiness. 


ee" 


Of all the customs regarding Easter-eggs, 
the one which creates the most pleasure and 
fun is the Easter morning egg-hunt. Grown 
men and women who were brought up in 
the country always look back to the Easter 
mornings of their childhood days. 

The eggs, all painted up by Mr. Rabbit, 
are hidden in the meadow, the barn, the 
field or nearby hedges, a nestful for each 
member of the family, each nest in a dif- 
ferent place. It’s lots of fun to see who can 
find his nest first. W. P. M. 
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CARPET WARP and 


The Round Oak Thrift Plan 
Book and Catalog are FREE. 

Just tear out this ad, pencil 
your name and address, and 
mail it today for your copies. 





ROUND OAK 
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i\ Pay from Income 


Famous Round Oak Iron- 
built Range— Air Tight, 
leakproof joints, pa 

copper reservoir. 


Save 
the Purchase Price 


You actually save the purchase price of 
any Round Oak Stove, Range or Furnace 
bought under the Round Oak Thrift Plan. 


Simply select the stove, range or furnace 
from your. dealer—hand him a small de- 
posit as first payment—and take the easy 
payments out of your butter, egg or cream 
income instead of cash on hand. 

Just think of it! ‘Round Oak”—the 
name that millions of customers know as 
the guide to the finest stoves, ranges and 
furnaces made—now available to meet the 
convenience of any family budget on edsy 
payments. 

See our nearest Round Oak Dealer at 
once, and have him show you the new 
style Round Oak coal and wood ranges, 
gas ranges, combination ranges, and fur- 
naces, that you can select from on this 
new Round Oak Plan. 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY 
Dowagiac, Michigan 
“Round Oak Folks” Established 1871 


STOVES - FURNACES - RANGES 





Prices sent FREE upon 
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a lesson. 


FREE BOOK 
this method in 
strument is 
struments s 
«S.School of 


U 


write name 


| ee Own | pace 
5>,.MUS Ic ) 
Teacher 


LEARN AT. HOME 


to play by note Piano, Or 
Cornet, Harp, ‘Cello, Saxop’ one, Clari- 
net, Trombone, Flute and all other in- 
struments—or to sing. Wonderful new method 
teaches in half the time. Simple as ABC. No 
‘“‘numbers”’ or trick music. 
Almost half a million students. 
Write today for free ae and 
Demonstration Lesson e 

what your suaiie in- 


Costs only few cents 


lied when needed, cash or credit. 
usic, 573 Brunswick Bidg.,N.Y.C. 


Benttertone “its Cause end Gere. 
cured myself 
Bidg., 1147 H. Winsis &t., 


10 cents 288-page book 4 ny 
its Cause pn Naame 20 : B. “Eee owt 
ing 20 yrs. e 
Indianapohs 
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” Beware the Ides of March—beware! 
Take care of coughs and colds—take care! 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops, we suggest, 
For throat protection is the best. 














1| M. tot redskin bit the dust 
1772 
2, Tu.| U. 8S. Bureau of Education 
| established (1867) Hial, 
3 W. | Philadelphia founded (1682) wn 
4 | Th. | Inauguration Day winds 
5 | Fr. | Boston massacre (1770) 
6 | Sa. | Dred Scott decision (1857) 
7 | Su. | LAST QUARTER 
’8|M. | Quaker persecution in Mas- 
sachusetts (1656-1660) 
9 | Tu. | Battle between Monitor and 
} Merrimac (1862) 
10 | W. nateee born; t age — 5 
i 100 weight with one 7 : 
hand (1726) Thaws 
11 | Th. | Marriage of Romeo and Ju- and 
liet (1302) , a 
12| Fr. | Purchase of Alaska (1867) Rain 
13 | Sa. |} NEW MOON 
14/ Su. | Cotton gin patented (1765) 
15|M. | Julius Caesar assassinated 
(44 B. C.) 
16 | Tu. | Nero died (37) 
17 | W. | Hare wins in race with tor- 
toise (1487) 
18 | Th. |’"Grover Cleveland born (1837) 
19 | Fr. | First eclipse of moon on 
Pe ye (720 B. C.) Un- 
20 | Sa. leon born (1811) ° 
21 | Su. ST QUARTER settled 
22 M. 1 pay visits Plymouth 
Colony (1621) 
23 | Tu. | Patrick Henry said, “Give 
me liberty or give me 
death” (1775) 
24 Ww. First use of bombs (Holland 
} 1588) 
25 Th. | Julius Caesar sneezes 15 times 
| | in succession (55 B. C.) 
26 Fr. | Thirty-foot whale seen in 
Thames river (1699) 
27|Sa. | Ptolemy XIII of Egypt : 
| | drowned in Nile (47) Rain 
28 | Su. | James Monroe born (1817) 
29| M. | FULL MOON ‘ 
30 | Tu. | First book printed in English 
|_| __ finished (1474) 
31 | W. | Ether first used as anaesthe- 
| } tic (1842) 
i 


Worst time of all 


ein 

= for colds 
for Spring 
Take Smith 
Brothers optimistic about an early 
cathe Spring, but this thawing sea- 
son is the worst time of all to 
get a cold. It’s easier to get 
your feet wet this month, and 
it’s really a lot colder than you 
think it is. 


OME of us are prone to be 


You're not 
out of But there is no reason for get- 
danger yet! | ting a cold or sore throat, no 
‘\\ Smith matter what the weather is 
——, like. Smith Brothers Cough 
ealth 
Drops—the famous preventa- 
tive and cure—has driven 
away countless colds, soothed 
numberless sore throats and 
* | never has failed to restore lost 
voices. * 

Keep well Millions of people know that 
during the for 79 years these famous 
wet season Drops have been successful. 
with Smith | Last year over a billion were 
Brothers used. Each kind has the same 
effect, so it’s only a matter of 
whether you prefer the black 
S. B. Drops or the Smith 
Brothers Menthol Drops that 

come in the orange box. 


Beware of 5f 








March 0 
aad SMITH BROTHERS lI 
out Smith neh 

Brothers COUGH TAOS. 

Cough wisp 

Drops 2 RoR 


*y vee 
TRaoe Guy. 0.6. 0.68 vane 
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SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1847 














iNew Free 


= _ BOOK 














X tisfied users. ap enn 
Be N \ r ng! Sombie, ‘reliable. Complete sam 
es vy $0 cix. post peid, stomps or cole:’ for 81.25. 
w = >< money beck back if not sattofied. 
oS ¢ LIGHT co. 
. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New Gift List Ready 


—_ a wt FOR NEW LIST OF 
roverds gives subscriptions for The Farm 

pam Th ~ 3s and women. 
rage mpd pty ded = 4 ew minutes’ spare-time 
Easy To G. - and nei: = : 
io experience needed. Full in- 
Easy To Get eS ge 
nothing Send your name ress today for this new 

list. Its full of things you want. Address to 

Journal Reward 


Dept. TC 4, Washi Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





white Non-breakable . 
A. r No‘smote. 0 No soot Relieves eye strain. 














Masterpteces 


of the Skill of 
Two Centuries 


NLY Wade & Butcher 
could produce razors 
like these. Made with the skill .| 
of two centuries of cutlery 
craftsmanship andall thefacili- 
ties of 20th century science. 
There are many fine W & B 
razors to select from, each a 
masterpiece of keeness, beauty 
and balance, Make sure of 
getting only the finest by look- 

- ingfor the Wade & Butcherhall 
mark of quality on the razor 
you buy. 

For sale at your dealers or 
write for booklet showing 
various models, prices etc. 


WADE & BUTCHER CORP, 


190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey Cay, N. J. 
Sheffield, Toronto, Paris, Sy 


WADE © BUTCHER 
»-R-a-ZOTrs— B2 








Cuticura Talcum 


Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 
Caza ee ee 


c Two Gil Letters 
By Bird-Lovers 


AST winter we built a 20-room martin 
house and painted it white with green 
trimming; also, four wren and two bluebird 
houses. We had a four-room_ birch-bark 
martin house and a two-room wren house, 
and all were occupied. There were only six 
pairs of martins in the large house this year, 
but sometimes we counted 20 birds around 
it, so hope to have all the rooms rented out 
next spring. 
All the bird-hotises are in or near the 
garden and orchard and there are nests in 

















Mrs. Gran and two of her bird-houses 





many trees on the lawn and nearby grove. 
A robin built in the machine shed for the 
second season, and swallows built in the | 
barn. We killed our barn cat, also other 
stray cats, and built a bird-bath, although 
the river is less than a half-mile away. 

We worked in the garden every day, but 
made no unnecessary noise. The English | 
sparrows are troublesome and we had to 
clean out some houses every day. We also 
thinned out the English sparrows before the 
other birds arrived in the spring. 

Every evening during building season, we 
cut string and thread into six- and ten-inch 
pieces and hang them on the garden fence. 
Orioles, wrens, robins, wild canaries and 
kingbirds came for string every morning. It 
took a whole spool of carpet warp and other 
scraps of thread to supply their needs. 

Minnesota. Mrs. John Gran. 


I am a girl scout and also a member of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club. I have built 52 
bird-houses and put them on trees and poles. 
They were for wrens, martins, bluebirds and 
robins. I had two pairs of goldfinches nest- 
ing here last summer. Robins have not 
been so plentiful the last few years. 

I erected eight large feeders, so all kinds of 
birds can feed. I put large and small grains 
in them. I have seen five or six different 
species of birds feeding at the same time. I 
erected three bird-baths, building them 
out of cement. I made 28 suet balls (pieces 
of suet with wire twisted around them) and 
hung these on the trees. Some birds feed 
on the balls all day. 

I fed three flocks of quail. I use grain and 
straw, scattering the grain in the straw in a 
sheltered warm place under the hills. I 
also fed ten blue jays on grain and bread. 

We have quite a bad time here in Con- 
necticut with cats, but we find a way to 
protect the birds from them. ‘We place 
wire at the bottom of the trees and poles, so 
the cats can not climb up. 

Connecticut. Ada Prescott. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 


orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

903,812 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
ster’ name will be enrolled and the club 

utton and 20-page guide sent you. 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 


to study and protect all song and insectiv- | 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


pe AC GOLD'S father is a clothing merchant, 
and Ike spends Saturday at his dad’s estab- 
lishment picking up bits of trade information 
against the day he must take an active part 
in the concern. Here is a little problem which 
illustrates the sort of 
training Ike is receiv- 
ing: Ike’s father had 
just consummated the 
sale of a boy’s suit, 
and the customer gone, 
he turned to Ike and 
said: 

“You see, Ike my 
boy, it is not only 
what we pay for things, 
but what we get for 
them as well, that makes good business. I 
gained 10 per cent on that fine suit of clothes, 
while if I had bought it 10 per cent cheaper 
and sold it for 20 per cent profit, it would 
have brought a quarter of a dollar less money. 
Now, what did I get for the suit?”’ 

Isaac took a pencil and piece of paper and 
in about three minutes exhibited the correct 
answer to his proud parent. Can you do as 


well? 
Guess This Charade 


You first write four to equal one; 
Take one away and still have one; 
What may be spared may not be theft, 
So fifty take; yet naught is left. 





Puzzling Disaster 


In the following short letter from a traveler 
we are invited to find the names of seven 
towns: 

‘‘We made a light royal boat with a main- 
en I was the skipper that came to a bad 
end. 


Words Transposed 


In the following lines each missing word con- 
tains the same eight letters: 
he fool in olden days 
Gave kings advice in jesting phrase; 
; now; the modern throne 
all follies but its own. 











ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 


On London Bridge: When Yankee Doodle 
started across London Bridge there were al- 
ready five buses on the bridge coming toward 
him. By the time he reached the other side 
his bus must have passed those already on 
the bridge as well as five more that followed, 
making ten in all. When half-way on his 
journey, therefore, he must have passed five 
buses. From the statement made, we must 
conclude that Yankee Doodle had a seat on 
‘the bus just past the center of the span. 

A charade: The word OX. 

A dissected state: KENNEL plus INK minus 
LINK plus STONE minus NEST minus ONE 
plus TUCK plus YEAR minus EAR leaves 
KENTUCKY. 


Lighting the boulevard: Let us call the dis- 
tance between extreme poles, X yards. Then 
X divided by 440 equals X divided by 1,320, 
plus six. X proves to be 3,960 yards. Di- 
viding 3,960 by 440, we find that ten poles 
would be required to plot the distance into 
nine spaces of 440 yards each. Since there 
was a shortage of three poles, only 7 poe 
were available. The seven poles, placed 660 
wala apart, would stretch the length of the 
ne. 


How to sell a used car: A’says: When the 
dealer sold the car for $100, and bought it 
back for $80, he clearly made $20, since he 
had the same car and $20. Then having bought 
it back for $80 and resol@for $90, he made 
another $10, or $30 in all. 

B says: The dealer started off with a car 
worth $100, and at the end of the second sale 
had just $110. How then could he have made 
more than $10? 

C says: When the dealer sells for $100 and 
buys back at $80, he has clearly and positively 
made $20,- because he has-the same car and 
$20; but when he now sells at $90, he has 
made a mere exchange, which shows neither 
profit nor loss, and does not affect his first 
profit. He has made exactly $20. _ 

_ A peculiarty of this controversial problem 
is that those who take opposing views remain 

y irreconcilable. I fully realize that in 
casting my lot with one (Continued on page 129 
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They haven’t missed 
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a single day at school 


“They’re well all the time. The doctor says they are 
the healthiest children he knows. 


“He told me constipation is what makes so many 
growing children sickly. Poisons from the waste 
matter spread through the little bodies, and lower 
their resistance to disease. So I’m very careful to: 
guard against constipation. I simply give them a 
little Nujol every night. 


“Nujol isn’t a laxative at all, you know, but it keeps 
them just as regular as clockwork. They like it, and 
the doctor says it’s just the thing for them.” 


Nujol Helps Nature in Nature’s Own Way 


Mothers are the best friends permits thorough and regular 
of Nujol. When their chil- elimination, without overtax- 
dren’s health is at stake they _ ing the intestinal muscles. 
seek the remedy that medical 
authorities approve because 
it is so safe, so gentle, so nat- 
ural in its action. 


Nujol can be taken for any 
length of time without ill ef- 
fects. Toinsure internal clean- 
liness, it should be taken reg- 
ularly in accordance with the 
directions on each bottle. Un- 
; like laxatives, it does not form 
the stomach and is not ab- 4 habit and can be discontin- 
sorbed by the body. ued at any time. Ask your 
Nujolsimplymakesupforade- druggist for Nujol today and 
ficiency—temporary orchronic let your children enjoy the 


—in the supply of perfect health that 
natural lubricant N 4 is possible only 
in the intestines. It Nujol when their elimin- 
softens the waste ‘HEINTERNALLUBRICANT ation is normal 
matter and thus For Constipation and regular. 


Constipation is dangerous for 
anybody. Nujol is safe for 
everybody. It does not affect 
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Nuyot Lasorartoriges, Room833-J, 26 Broadway, New York 


For the enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) please send me a 
trial bottle of Nujol and your free book, “Infants and 
ros (For booklet only, check here 0 and send no 
money. 
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TESTED FIELD SEEDS 
FREE FROM WEEDS 


IGH-GRADE seeds known for 
good results for over half a cen- 
tury. Tested! Hardy! Vigorous! 
Free from weeds. Analysis on each 
kage. You take no chances for 
Rey always pay. Farmers every- 
wham who want the best ask for 
SIMPSON’S SEEDS. 


SIMPSONS 
SEEDS 


Red Clover, Alsike Clover, White 
Clover, Japan Clover, Sweet Clover, 
Alfalfa C —y. Orchard Grass, Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, Timothy, 


Legumes. At dealer or write di- 
rect for complete price list and 
valuable information. We pay the 


THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. 
200 Balderston Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Strong,healthy, ioemendousbenrineted. Te ores s 
greatest new everbearing strawberry MASTO 


GRAPE PLANTS 


Large supply at low prices. 


FRUIT TREES 


Apple. peach, p es An | handy northern wn. Full line 
— t ti000'> 1000. 1000" All ete Bm Bg my 
a atw le prices for 

finest Susie qvown. Free Catalog. Write codee. 


F. C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 22, Bridgman, Mich. 


SWEET 


LOVER 


SCARIFIED 848° PER BU. 
CARIFI 
Ao att prices. 




















GLADIOLUS 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 


100 cnoice mixep BULBS PosTPAD$].00 


Collection made up of named varie- 
ties. Full blooming size bulbs. Amer- 
ica, Peace, Panama, Schwaben, 
Pendleton,” Wilbrink. Illustrated 
Catalog £. 

WILDHAGEN BULB FARM, 8c: 554-4, Waterloo, lowa 
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“SPECIALS” *f.rsi:00° 


Send us $1.00 and we will Parcel Post you 12 choice 
Supse or Shae Senet. or 6 Ap ple and 6 ae best 





varieties True to Name, our select Or 12 Shrubs, 
or 12G Vines, or 12 Dahlias, or ros Gladiolias fines 
Mixed. offer is to new ‘Customers, and get 


our Free Catalogue. 
ERNST NURSERIES BOX 6 EATON, O. 
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The Everlasting 
STRAWBERR 
L. J. FARMER, <r Pulaski, N.Y. 


ee ROSES 


are al ways Grown on on their own roots. 176 years’ 
e ce. 




















a “Guide Rose C 
Offers at tL F . ants, bulbs and seeds, 
oS ppb s free. 
THE ONGEE & CONARD CO., Gon B42, WEST GROVE, PA. 


ALFALFA, $7 BU. 


hite SWEET CLOVER, $ “] ge Gove, $13; 








ALBIKE, $11; TIMOTHY. Test 96% 

Sacked. ake eee upon request. 
seam ay COMPANY, 

112 East Sth Street, Kansas City, Mo 
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New Day in Corn 
Breeding 


Continued from page 10 


Or it may be possible to combine 40 or 50 
strains into a new variety which will main- 
tain its vigor without any additional crossing. 

Most of the stations are still on the first 
step, that of producing uniform inbred strains. 
When the best of these, of which there are 
many thousands in various stages of inbreed- 
ing, are crossed together in different combina- 
tions and tested for their ability to yield, the 
real work will begin. 


Preliminary Results Are Favorable 


A few of the stations have made preliminary 
crosses and the results so far have been uni- 
formly favorable. At Nebraska, 20 out of 29 
first-generation hybrids yielded better than 
the original variety in a two-year test. The 
most productive of the hybrids husked out 
74 bushels of corn per acre, as compared with 
55 bushels for Hogue’s Yellow Dent, from 
which the inbred strains were selected. 

From Iowa comes the report that 26 out of 
30 first-generation hybrids excelled the stand- 
ard variety, Iodent Reid, with which they 
were grown in comparison. 

In the 1924 Iowa state yield-contest a hybrid 
of two inbred strains was awarded the gold 
medal for highest yield in one section of the 
state. A crop of 468 bushels was made by a 
first-generation cross at Bloomington, IIl., on 
a four-acre plot. 

At Connecticut, where experiments in the 
new method of corn breeding have been in 
progress for 19 years, a hybrid combination of 
four inbred strains, known as Double-Crossed 
Burr-Leaming, has excelled by about 18 
bushels per acre the five best varieties grown 
in the state. These varieties were selected 
as the most superior after a nine-year test in 
which 62 flint and 70 dent types were com- 
pared. 

There no longer seems to be any question as 
to the increased yields that can be secured by 
using inbred strains in hybrid combinations. 
As to the best method of using hybrid vigor on 
a commercial scale, there is still some doubt. 
This is not the first time that agronomists and 
corn breeders have had bright hopes over the 
prospects of improving our most important 
crop. It seems only a few years ago that the 
railroads were sending out special trains to 
preach the doctrine of finer seed ears and 
higher yields. Corn shows flourished the 
country over, and blue ribbons and silver cups 
were handed out by hundreds. 

But the prize-winning ears of the corn shows 
have failed to increase the yields. Experiment- 
al tests have shown repeatedly that the show 
corn-seed produced no more, and often even 
less, than ordinary unselected seed. Agrono- 
mists are now pretty well agreed that the old 
show standards were not only worthless but 
actually detrimental to improvement of the 
corn crop. 

Even with a revision of the show standards 
to emphasize “‘utility’’ rather than ‘‘fancy”’ 
weeny ordinary field selection offers little 

ope for permanent improvement. No matter 
how fine in appearance are the ears which are 
planted, they always give many weak plants 
and non-producers. 


Selected Ears of Mixed Breeding 


The reason that the selected ears do not 
reproduce their excellence lies in the fact that 
the pollen which produced their seed came 
from all sorts of plants. Every silk must 
receive pollen in order for a seed to develop. 
The pollen is borne by the tassels, and good, 
poor and indifferent plants alike shed their 
pollen into the air where it is mixed by the 
wind and carried to plants in all parts of the 
corn-field. 

No dairyman would expect to make great 
improvement in his herd if he spent all his 
time keeping daily records of production and 
then allowed his heaviest milkers to roam the 
pastures with scrub bulls. Yet selection based 
on the ear alone amounts to nothing more 
than this. 

The new system recognizes the equal im- 
portance of the pollen and seed parents, and 
here is a scientific step in the right direction. 
Real progress has already been made and 
additional breeding work is proceeding on an 
enthusiastic scale. The preliminary results 
are encouraging and the new day for corn 
breeding seems to contain a great deal of 
promise for grain farmers. 


MAULES . 
f C C gutn BOOK 


BEFORE you plan your garden 
be sure to get a copy of our 
big new seed book. 
Remember—we specialize in only 
the better grades of seeds, roots 
and bulbs for vegetableand flower 
gardens and we back up every 
transaction with our 49-year-old 
policy— 
Your Money Back if Not Satisfied 


That Maule ceeds are de- 
pendable is proven by our 
more than half a million 
satisfied customers. 


Give us a trial this year 
Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 


869 Maule Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




























MAULES SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 











Foes Oaishog? Showepes bonoos 
ree ows you how 

can save money b: buying direct 
from the largest and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany,Ind, 








STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 
Send today for Allen’s Book on 
. Strawberries —the best money 
A crop. Delicious— Healthful— 
Profitable.Itpaystogrow them. 


The W. F. Allen Co. 
31 E, Market St. Salisbury, Md. 











10 kinds Gladioli mailed 
for 10c and names of four 
friends who grow flowers. 
Will include FREE, bulb 
of the beautiful Mirabilis. 


S. W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box 42, St. Charles, Ill. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Disws. ‘rz, 
= ara 2yr. Mary Wash- 


n and other varieties. Rooted anthemum cuttings, 
aliner Kren horse radish roots and pon and sweet 


= in season. & Leonard, Box F, lona, ° J. 








r prices address, 
20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES.......... $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES............ $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES.......... $1.00 


All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE. 
Box A, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Fairbury, Nebr. 


Alfalfa Seed 92% Purity, $6.75 bu. 
FIELD Scarified Sweet Clover, $4.50. Also 
Bargain prices, Red Clover, Alsike; 


SEEDS scans. batt sion ten 
Apple Trees 28c—Peach 16c 


Get our special —— catalog. Roses, evergreens, co 
perennials. Prices lowest ever. Quality unsurpassed. Ord 








1 d xtra 
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EASY MONEY 


ote win: oF Ae ie stars you. Write for cn 
Se 'mpeon DAM co, R.D.6 Trenton, N. 





EN TREES * PLANTS «VINES ¢z 


0, 4s Direct fr a Grower Catalogue Free 
<<" LANDA'S NURSERIES, ST. JOSEPH, MICH 








TRAWBERRY ANTS _ Best Quality 
Fine Stock of MONEY at LOWEST PRICES 
MAKING Kinds Free catalog, 

C. S. PERDUE Box 10 SHOWELL, MD. — 





100 Pedigreed Everbearing Straw- q 


berry Plants $1.25. Plants for $2.00, 
Charles Mason, West Plains, Missouri 








SEEDS Flowers, 8 — Sc lly Aer mies homme P 3 


Giant Pansy, allfor 10c. BULBS: 5Dahlias, 50c, 5 
ce: 50c. 50 Orchid Gladiolus Bulbs, all colors, 5 
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25c. A. C. Anderson, Columbus; Neb,” 















































A Dream of 
Surplus Crops 


Continued from page 11 


was in the neighborhood of 450,000,000 
bushels. 

“Wheat growers got their first shock when 
the Government presented the bill for export 
losses. These losses had accumulaced as the 
result of a vain effort to reduce them by 
storing wheat instead of dumping it abroad 
all at once. When the attempt had to be 
abandoned, through the piling up of sur- 
pluses beyond even the G6vernment’s carry- 
ing and marketing power, wheat had almost 
to be given away. The equalization fee 
charged at first, while large, was nowhere 
near large enough now, and the Government 
was now demanding a fee amounting to 
nearly half the value of the wheat. 


‘* AT the same time, foreign countries began 

to retaliate against our dumping policy. 
Dumping suited their consumers, but they 
were alarmed by the protests of their farmers. 
Great Britain, under pressure from Canada 
and Australia, dropped its traditional policy 
of accepting cheap foodstuffs from any- 
where, and put in a system of regulated 
imports. 

“Continental countries adopted even more 
drastic reprisals. As a means of getting out 
of debt to us, France and Italy had been 
trying to cut down their food imports. They 
didn’t relish having that object defeated 
and their farmers ruined by an American 
dumping policy that they knew couldn’t 
last. They declared embargoes that ab- 
solutely excluded our products. Even Ger- 
many, at the instance of its landowners and 
in spite of objections from industry and 
labor, set up prohibitive tariffs against 
American wheat and pork. 

“The end came with startling suddenness. 
Dumping, which was intended to free us 
from dependence on the prices of foreign 
markets, had precisely the opposite effect. 
At the same time, by provoking our cus- 
tomers, it closed indispensable outlets for 
our surpluses. It might have been foreseen 
that a plan which was based wholly on dis- 
posal of surpluses abroad would break down 
unless the foreigners approved. Yet we 
were surprised when Europe decided it had 
nothing to gain in the long run by taking our 
farm products at less than cost. Its em- 
bargoes against us, its efforts to become inde- 
pendent of American supplies, and its deter- 
mination to fill essential import requirements 
from Canada, Australia and South America, 
smashed the whole unsound system like an 
egg-shell. 

“The Government had now reached the 
limit of its ability to finance exports on a 
losing and hostile foreign market. Wheat 
was the first product it had to drop. All the 
other crops followed. Then there was the 
biggest bookkeeping mess you can imagine. 
From the first, some farmers had insisted on 
their constitutional right to market their 
own crops. Consequently, some producers 
were paying ‘equalization fees’ and others 
were not. After a year or two this practise 
began to grow rapidly, and ‘bootlegging’ of 
grain and cotton went on, on a large scale. 


ey HE smash that followed was on a 

colossal scale. Farmers learned the 
real meaning of hard times when they were 
thrown back on their own resources. There 
was no use demanding further government 
help. In a demoralized market, farmers had 
to tackle the job of readjusting production 
to natural conditions. 

“‘Price-fixing had caused many farmers to 
stop producing crops that didn’t come under 
the price-fixing law. They had dropped flax 
for wheat, sheep for hogs, oats for corn, and 
sugar-cane for tobacco. Even truck-gardens 
had been put in wheat. Corn and hogs 
had been raised in suburban back yards. 
Corn and hog production had been enor- 
mously stimulated in the South, where 
previously these crops had held a minor 
place. 

“On the principle that a sure thing is 
better than a gamble, even profitable un- 
guaranteed crops had been abandoned in 
favor of guaranteed crops. As a result, not 
a single major branch of agriculture remained 


|| in tolerable adjustment to its natural market. 


There were thousands of farm bankruptcies 


q before that trouble was corrected. 


“‘Matters were made worse by troubles in 


| the cities. Agricultural [Continued on page 128 








L He Doesn’t want 
[ to hurt you 


Tue propie who are afraid of 
the dentist are the people who do 
not consult him until they have 
toothache. Your dentist is more 
interestedin protectingyour teeth 
than he is in repairing them. Go 
to him regularly for examination 
and you will escape a lot of pain 
and trouble. 


Aout of 5 


is grim pyorrheas count 


Dentat statistics tell this grim story: four people 
out of every five are destined, through neglect, to con- 
tract pyorrhea after they pass the age of forty. Thou- 


sands younger also suffer. 


Pyorrhea is the dread disease of the gums which is 
responsible often for loss of teeth, rheumatism, neuritis 


and other dangerous disorders. 


It starts with tender bleeding gums. Pockets form 
below the teeth and poisons spread relentlessly through 
the body. If you have pyorrhea or any of its symp- 
toms see your dentist at once and start brushing your 


teeth with Forhan’s for the Gums. 
To safeguard yourself against pyorrhea make For- 
han’s your regular dentifrice. It is the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D. D. S., and contains his pyorrhea liquid 
which has’ been used by dentists the I 
the treatment of pyorrhea. If used regularly and used 
in time it will prevent pyorrhea or check its course. 
Don’t give this insidious disease a chance to start. 
Start using Forhan’s this very day. All druggists, 


35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his 
name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., Forhan Company, 196 6th Ave., New York 


Torhanys 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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IMPORTED LINENS 
BY MAIL 


WH not save money and get 
the genuine Imported article 
direct from the wholesaler ? 


Send at once for our special mail 
order pamphlet showing prices 
and designs covering IMPORTED 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
BRIDGE SETS, TABLE CLOTHS, 
TOWELS, SHEETS and PILLOW 
CASES. 


References furnished if desired 
and all merchandise guaranteed to 
be as represented. 


RYCHIP IMPORTED LINEN CO. 
354 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dette fer 
outside or inside ar gy It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any ace 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

A trial package will be mailed to you free, also color card 
and full information showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write to-day to 

A. L. RICE, Inc., Manufacturers, 
3 North Street, Adams, N. Y. 


PATENT-SENSE, inventora see 
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Now Anyone Can Piay 
a Houner HARMONICA 
——= This FREE 


Thousands of 
people of all ages, 
in all walks of life, 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and inspiration. 
Thanks to the new 
instruction book 
they are enjoying 
the popularity that 
comes to those 
who can play this 
\ fascinating musi- 
cal instrument. 


If there is any greater satisfaction than 
listening to good music, itis surely that 
of being able to play it. This Free In- 
struction Book, containing charts, pic- 
tures and popular musical selections, 
will enable you to play the Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease that is most sur- 
prising. Ask your dealer for a copy to- 
day; if he cannot supply you, write di- 
rect to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 301, 
114 East 16th Street, New York City. 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Sell Hohner Harmonicas 
50¢ up. 























Power-Travel 


80 safe, quick, comfortable miles to a gallon 
of gasoline; 800 miles to a gallon of oil—that’s 
average with the Harley-Davidson Single (the 
new-type motorcycle). Figure out, at this 
rate, how little your trips to town or neigh- 
bors would cost you per month. 


No parking or housing difficulties. Easier to 
ride than a bicycle. Ample power for any 
roads or hills. 


Write for free descriptive literature. Your 
Harley-Davidson dealer has a ““Pay-As-You- 
Ride” plan for your convenience. See him. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. F.J. Milwaukee, Wis. 


We want hard-workers in every locality 
to sell Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. 


he Write for particulars. 
LEY-DAVIDSON 
[Nowrcvsie) Single 





High School Course 
Tee CF-ec8 You can ores 


this simplified 
side tre . Meets all for rong y= hee 
courses Etna lprofeations Free ond for TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H335, Drexel Ave. & Sth St. ©A.S.1924 CHICAGO 














Will Your Next Cowhide 


Make Glue 


OO many farm hides 

go to make glue in- By George 

stead of leather. Past experiences 
would hardly justify a claim that more 
good hides would mean cheaper shoes, but 
we all know that the producer is the one 
who loses money on ies hides. 

There is no trick about hides and the 
proper way to handle them, but the 
difference between the right and wrong 
way means an enormous loss, nearly all 
of which could be eliminated. This state- 
ment applies not only to hides for coat 
and robe purposes, but to others as well. 

Most of the waste is due to the lack 
of salt in preserving the hides. A saving 
of two or three cents’ worth to a pelt 
frequently means a loss of $2 or $3. 
Therefore, use plenty of salt and play 
safe. The following steps will insure 
hides against loss, whether they are for 
sale or for garment purposes: 

1. Spread the hide out, flesh side up. 

2. Salt thoroughly, giving special at- 
tention to the head ib legs, which may 
be more or less bloody. 

3. Let lay two or three days. Never 
roll or bundle at once, for if this is done 
the salt will come off in spots and the pelt 
will spoil. The fact that skins are salted 
and then rolled immediately afterward, 
accounts for most of the glue hides. 

4. After two or three days salt again. 
Salt costs but little and too much can not 
cause damage, but too little may. 

5. The hide ought to lie two days or 
so after the second salting before bein 
bundled. After this, it may be rolled an 
sent away. 


HE directions given will insure a pelt 
against spoilage under practically every 
condition. But then there are other losses 


or Leather? 


; which can occur in han- 
J. Thiessen dling hides, a few of which 


will be mentioned. In shipping, remem- 
ber these points: 

1. Use metal tags to attach to hides 
when they are forwarded, so identifica- 
tion can be made by the dealer or the 
tannery. The tags are furnished free on 
request by the buyer. Ordinary paper 
tags are torn or soiled so they can not be 
read. Most of us forget that hides are 
handled roughly in transit; that frequently 
they are on the road for weeks before 
reaching their destination. If you have 
no metal tags, pack the skins in boxes, 
barrels or sacks. Paint will do for marking 
the address. 

2. Be sure the concern to which you 
ship buys hides—that is, if you want to 
sell. Frequently shipments are made to 
tanneries that do not buy at all but simply 
tan and make up the skins. When a 
tanner receives a pelt, he starts work on it 
immediately so there will be no chanée of 
its spoiling on his hands. We can imagine 
what a misunderstanding occurs every 
time a hide that the owner wants to sell 
instead of having made up is put into the 
vats. 

3. Write your dealer or tannery as soon 
as you start the shipment, stating exactly 
what is to be done with the skin or skins 
upon arrival. 


INCE the automobile is used in many 
communities all the year round, there 
is a greater demand for fur coats and robes. 
As a result of this, a large number of hides 
are made up instead of being sold. Since 
the value of these depends so much on 
the producer himself, the following “hints” 
are of value. 
Thin, summer pelts never make up well. 
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f.¢ Illinois skunk breeder provides each 
female with a weatherproof breeding- 
box half-filled with straw and leaves. 
This box is about two feet square, and has 
a hinged top. It connects with a pen or 
runway by means of a three-foot wooden 
chute about six inches square. This 
arrarigement darkens the breeding-box 
and gives a sense of seclusion similar to 
that which the animal enjoys in its native 
burrow. 

The pens are about ten feet long and 
five feet wide. The wire extends not only 
over the top, to keep the animals from 
climbing out, but it is run some four feet 


underground and turned in at the bottom 
to keep them from digging out. Usually 
the mother skunk will dig a burrow for 
her litter in the yard of the pen and will 
carry the little creatures from the breed- 
ing-box to this underground nest some- 
time after they are born. - 
As a rule the animals keep out of sight 
through the day but come out into the 
open toward sunset. It is at this time 
that they are fed. Sometimes the little 
ones seem to prefer the dry shelter of the 
breeding-box; again they will show a 
preference for the underground nest. They 
require little or no care except feeding.- 
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| skins. 





The tannery can not. grow hair on the 
Sell the inferior ones and have 
only the thick, winter hides made up. 
Holes are not desired, of course, but 
usually can be patched so they do not 
show nor affect the wearing quality of the 
garment. 

Cowhides are usually preferred for coat 
purposes, horsehides for robes. When 
properly tanned, these are practically 
wind-, rain- and moth-proof. They should 
last for from ten to 20 years with ordinary 
service. The cost is very low, considering 
the warmth and long wear. Frankly, a 
good fur coat is in the long run the cheapest 
of all garments. 

Color is not such an important con- 
sideration in manufacturing purposes, 
since “odd shades’ can be dyed a deep 
and lasting black. Do not hesitate to 
have a pelt manufactured just because 
you “don’t like its looks.” Slunks and 
deacons can not be made up to advan- 
tage. The best way is to sell them. 


HIS article would not be complete 
without a suggestion for the farm 
ladies. Many of the so-called fashionable 


| fur garments will not stand the hard wear 
| of the farm. The up-to-date tannery has 
| solved the problem nicely in the coats 





for women made of calf and pony skins. 
These garments, by the way, are not the 
clumsy wraps most of us imagine, but 
really “‘smart”’ creations which compare 


favorably with those coats seen on the | 
streets of the cities. They are light, warm, ' 


serviceable, and the cost is about the same 
as g cloth coats. 
muskrat—animals that many times are 
taken right on the farm—furnish trim- 
mings for collar and cuffs. 


Good tanning requires time. A reliable 


concern will not hurry the various proc- 
esses. Unless everything is done just 
right the robe, coat or other garment will 
not give the satisfaction and wear the 
owner is entitled to. Don’t attempt to 
hurry the tannery, for if you do you are 
bound to suffer a loss. 


C. 3a 


Mutual Insurance Rate 
Dropped 


HEN we paid our last mutual fire- 

insurance assessment, we got a 
pleasant surprise. So did about 1,000 
other farmer membersin our county. There 
had been a lot of dissatisfaction in past 
years because when folks went into the 
mutual-insurance association for the pro- 
tection of farm buildings and livestock, 
against fire and lightning, they thought 
it would be cheaper than insurance in 
old-line companies. Each year we had 
as much or even more to pay, than we 
had escaped in leaving the old companies. 
Many talked of quitting, but said they 
would try another year. We had the 
same notion in mind, but hung with the 
rest. 

We have scores of such organized com- 
panies here in the North and Central 
West, some county-, some township- and 
others borough-organized, but all upon 
the same principle, and all to the same 
end—fire protection. 

A few years ago, our company awakened 
to the fact that if it stood, it would have 
to clear up on many of its risks. Of 
course these were poor ones, mostly. Bad 
flues, no rods on Seen and houses, close 
to railroads, poor shingle roofs, and a 
half-score of minor ailments, kept us pay- 
ing more on our insurance than should 
have been necessary. 

A thorough inspection of flues was 
made, rods were put on houses, many 
fireproof roofs were put on, bad risks were 
canceled, and here is what we paid per 
$1,000—a premium of $1.09. That is the 
surprise our members had. @. W. Brown. 
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IMEKEEPING on the 

farm is getting more and 
more important. Market re- 
ports over the radio, school 
or other busses to make, 
meetings in town, all make 
necessary a dependable time- 
piece. 
In households where time- 
| keeping is important and punc- 





g 
Westclox 





When time means something 


tual rising a necessity, you 
are likely to find Westclox. | 
These people have found 
that the trade mark West- 
clox on the dial of a timepiece 
means dependability. Whether 
the Westclox wears a $1.50 
tag or a $4.50 one, it is the 
same. They must live up to 


the trade mark. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. | 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
Big Ben Baby Ben America Sleep-Meter Jack o° Lantern Pocket Ben Glo-Ben 
$3.25 $3.25 $1.50 $2.00 $3.00 $1.50 $2.25 
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Here’s a new wonder lamp—20 times as bright as 


d style lamps—burns only one- 
sixth the fuel. No wicks, no 
, chimney. Absolutely safe. No 
light in the world like it! 
More Light - Less Cost 
300 candle powerl— and actual fuel 
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for it in a few months, 
saving pays a 


toyourhome. Nothing gives more pleasure 
than this brilliant, soft white light. Beau- 
tiful crystal shade and nickel base. 
New Liberal Trial Offer 
price to | who 
‘ond epecial offer--NOW. 
RADIOLITE Co. 


























U. S. Government Jobs 


$1140 to $3000 Year 


7 Franklin institute 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 Up 
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From One Sentence To Millions 





On Marcu 10, 1876, a single 
sentence was heard over the 
telephone. Now, after half a 
century, 50,000,000 conversa- 
tions are heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the inven- 
tor, was the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments 
had been tested by sounds and 
single words; the patent had 
been granted; the principle was 
established from which a world 
of telephones has since resulted. 
But at that time the telephone 
had not proved its practical use- 
fulness—its power to command. 

Bell’s words, electrically 


transmitted over a wire, 
brought his assistant from an- 
other part of the building. And 
with his coming, the telephone 
became a dynamic factor in 
human affairs. 

Since that first call untold 
millions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels 
of great industrial enterprises 
have turned at its commands. 
Everything that man can say 
to man has been carried to a 
distance over its wires, and the 
thoughts and actions of nations 
have been influenced through 
its use. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CoMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR-. 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Boys! You Can Easily Equal This 


Fred Williamson, only 17 now, has been one of The 
Farm Journal’s ‘‘regulars’’ for a long time. Read how 
quickly he earned the things he wanted. 

When he was 12 he earned a fine baseball outfit by tak- 


ing a few subscriptions on his way home from school— 
in less than one hour and fifteen minutes! 
Last year he earned a birthday gift for his mother—a full 
afternoon after school 
for 5 days, and Saturday morning, too—‘‘But that wasn’t 
much,”’ he says,“‘especially since mother enjoys her gift.” 


Just the Things You'll Want For Spring Are NOW Ready 


ema maeaeeee= Mail This Coupon Today ~" 222 22 


The Farm Journal, Dept. P, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ne, ip the Sea egiyet Vase tate haste’ ont Rewards and 


It took him every 




















The Best House- 


keeper in Town 


Continued from page 76 


as 5.20 came and ett there was no sign of 
Kenneth. 

If he should be so angry with her that he 
wouldn’t come home to dinner! The thought 
was an unpleasant one. She felt a lump 
rising in her throat.. If he should do that! 
The tick-tock of the clock was like a little 
note of mockery. ‘He won’t, he won’t,Jhe 
won't,” it seemed to intone. But out of 
her first terror grew determination. If he 
didn’t come she would go and find him, 
that was all. She would do that no matter 
what the cost in humiliation should ‘be. 
There must be no quarrel between them. 
She would tell him she had been wrong. 
She would humble herself if necessary, but 
nothing must be allowed to mar the beauty 
of their love for each other. Nothing was 
worth while after all but that—and she had 
been putting other things first. The little 
clock struck the half-hour with diabolical 
clearness. 

The latch clicked on the gate. Martha’s 
heart almost stood still. She heard the 
sound of footsteps on the walk. Kenneth’s 
footsteps. But tonight they lacked their 
bounding eagerness. They dragged as if 
reluctant. So he was still angry with her. 
Hardly realizing what she was doing she 
thrust the small pup into the,corner of the 
davenport and covered him with cushions. 
Then with a faint flush on her cheeks and 
a throbbing pulse at the base of her throat 
she rose to greet her husband. 

He came in slowly, almost hesitatingly, 
under his arm a compact, oblong box orna- 
mented on one corner with a bow of bright- 
hued ribbon. His eyes as iy met hers 
were miserable, ashamed and a little plead- 
ing. It was that misery in his eyes that 
brought a little, choked sob from Martha 
and sent her into the arms which somehow 
opened to receive her. The candy-box fell 
to the floor; he clung to her as if he would 
never let her go. 


OR one. breathless moment _ neither 
ke. There was no need. Under- 
standing is bred of silence, and hearts are 
dumb things that speak a language all their 
own. 
“I’m sorry—honey girl,” he said at last 
in a choked voice, his lips against the banded 
smoothness of her hair. “I’ve been an awful 
beast.” 

She drew him down beside her on the 
davenport and put her arms about him. 

“Hush,” she commanded softly. ‘Ken 
dear, you haven’t. It’s been me. I’ve 
been so stupid and so blind.” 

“You’re the best girl in the world,” he 
said in a voice that shook a little. “I—I 
don’t know what ever possessed me— 
Martie—to say such things. I didn’t mean 
them. I couldn’t.” 

“I know you didn’t,’ she hastened to 
assure him. “I knew you didn’t.” 


“Oh Martie—I’ve put in the most awful 


day. I thought—I was afraid—you'd 
never speak to me again. I couldn’t blame 
you either, I—” 

“You aren’t to think about it any more,” 
she insisted, comforting little hands caress- 
ing him. “I’m glad you did say them, Ken. 
They woke me up. I never realized I was 
giving all my love to my house and onl 
the leavings to my husband. Now, don't 
interrupt. It’s true and I know it is. But 
darling, it’s going to be different. There 


isn’t anything in the world must keep us|, 4 


each other the way we do. 
en. I couldn’t bear it. 


from lovin 
Nothing, 


on we're going to use our home to live in, 


not for other people to come in and admire. | 


We’re going to enjoy it because it’s 





And I | 
do love you more than anything in the whole | 7 
world. I love my home, too; but from now |7— 
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Gleman Quick-Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns 


“‘The Sunshine of the Night’’ 

1, Make and Burn Their Own Gas From 
Common Motor Gasoline, 

2. Give 300 Candle Power of Brilliant Pure 
White Light. No Glare — No Flicker. 

3. Mora items Than 200ld Style Oil Lamps 


iN 
4 or terns. 
4. Light With Common Matches—No Torch 
Needed. 


SEE BP EE PR GES I, 


5. No Wicks to Trim or Chimneys to Wash. 
6. Can't Spill or Explode Even if Tipped 


7. Cost to Use Less Than 50 


is. Handsomely 
Declgned — Equt 
Wit Universal Sheds 
Holder. 
With 
jk : Rain-Proof, Bug-Proof. 


CSL Ss 
\Statr mal 














F R t F BIG HOME 
~ FURNISHINGS 
\\ Of latest designs in living, dining, 
Cia\ bedroom and library suites; kitchen cabinets; gas, 
ama coal and oil ranges; electric sweepers, washing and 
sewing machines; refrigerators; incubators, etc. 
for homes, shipped direct from manufacturer to 
rf \you saving you one-third to one- 
t yA Write for this big book i 
SAV E4t0A 30-day bnew yi in fond seg myn Sol 
where you live.Guaranteed or return at our expense. 


_—=-/- 
Blackburn & Co. "ovi2oU® 
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Deformities 


Remarkable Cases 


me 
2An old lady, 72 years of 
ge, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
ess, found relief. A man who 


horseback and playing tennis 

within a year. A little child, 

paralyzed, was playing about 

the house after wearing a 

‘Philo Burt Appliance three 

j weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 50,000cases the past 25 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
. There is no 
Treason why ee should not 
accept our offer, The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
fferent from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
Steel jackets. : 


ened gr deformed 
it to himself to i 
thorough: Price 


reach of 





very room if you want to, and we’re going 
to thump our cushions and sit on them, not 
keep them to look at. And we’re not going 
to give a care if there is some dust on the 
top of the piano and if Mrs. Locke comes in 
and looks around and says, ‘Martha’s not 
the housekeeper her mother was.’ I hope 
she does say it. I don’t care and I shan’t 
care either. We’re going to be happy.” 


it was a long speech for Martha. The 
man held her very close until she had 
finished and when he spoke the vibration 
of his voice sent her blood racing. ‘‘Martie, 
you’re the finest sport I know.” The 
words were sweeter than any compliment 
ever paid her. 

Suddenly from the region of the piled 
cushions came a muffled snort. Kenneth 
sat upright and looked around. The gold 
tassel of a blue taffeta cushion was jerking 
up and down in the most peculiar manner. 
Then three inches of bewhiskered muzzle 
was thrust into view. A black nose sniffed 
inquiringly. 

“What in the world—’ Kenneth pulled 
the cushions aside to discover the grizzled 
little pup, his bright eyes filled with mis- 
chief, his stubby tail awag, the severed 
tassel between his sharp little teeth. 

“Martha! Where—” Kenneth Fielding 
turned to his wife, utter incredulity in his 
face. She flushed a deeper pink but her 
eyes met his bravely. 

“T thought it would be nice—to have a 
dog. We need one, really. And—Mrs. 
Dake said this was the one you liked the 
best—” 

The rest was lost in the embrace in which 
Martha, the Airedale and the blue cushion 
were enveloped. 


c 
Aluminum Paint Checks 


the Heat 


If the steam or hot-water radiators in your 
home are painted with aluminum paint 
their radiation effectiveness is reduced 
about 15 or 20 per cent. This means they 
are giving off that much less heat than they 
would were they covered with a more effec- 
tive paint. In other words, all conditions 
being equal, larger radiators are required to 
heat your room in cold weather. These 
are facts, proven by government tests. 
However, on steam or hot-water pipes 
leading to radiators or storage tanks, the 
aluminum paint is an advantage as it helps 
keep the heat in. The tests also show that 
where aluminum: paint is applied to the 
under side of thin metal roofs, it reduces 
by half the amount of heat radiated under- 
neath, as compared with under surfaces of 
corroded metal or those covered with or- 
dinary paints. 

It is not necessary to remove the old 
paint before applying the aluminum. Nor 
1s it necessary to remove it from radiators 
to increase their effectiveness by applying 
another kind. This is due to the fact, 
paradoxical as it may seem, that in radia- 
tion it is the character of the surface that 
is important, and the effectiveness of 
aluminum paint in suppressing radiation, 
or of non-metallic paints in promoting ‘it, 
is not affected by what they cover up. 
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Mother Eagle: “My, my! Brother Ed 
writes he is getting bald!” 
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‘UNIVERSAL 
FOOD CHOPPER 


is well 
applied 
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“Universal” means world- 
wide and the ‘“ Universal ”’ 
Food Chopper is practically 
universally used because it 
gives utmost satisfaction. The 
Sun never sets on the “Uni- 
versal’’ Chopper. It was the 
original food chopper on the 
market and has never been 
successfully imitated. Over 
10,000,000 are in use. It still 
leads all the others with its 
four sizes of self-sharpening 
cutters, chopping to coarse, 
medium or fine.’ Its long han- 
dle gives powerful leverage— 
easy to operate. It clamps 
rigidly to the table. It is easy 
to clean; heavily tinned in- 
side and out to prevent rust 
and assure cleanliness. It 
saves money and cuts down 
meat bills by making deli- 
cious dishes from left-overs. 
Savesits cost in a few months. 

Send for Booklet No. 990 showing 
many other UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps 

Handsome prizes will be 
offered in each State for 
the best recipe for a dish 
made with a Food Chop- 
per. See your dealer for 
details about this attrac- 
tive prize contest. 
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—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH. 
A MADE ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 


MENDETS, a patent patch for instantly 
mending leaks in all utensils. 7 package free. 
COLLETTE MFG, CO., Dept.310, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


CGENUINE KID 
OMFORT SLIPPER 





ANDERSON SHOE CO.,Inc., Dept.8X 21 
102 Hopkins Place Baltimore, Md. 
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Destroy GROUND HOGS 


You can do it with Cyanogas A-Dust. Just apply a table- 
of each burrow. Cyanogas A-Dust 
oison gas that reaches every part of the 

urrow and kills the ground-hogs in their tracks. They 
don’t have to eat it—or even touch it. 


Kill them with 


CYANOGAS 


‘It’s the gas that kills th 


Just as effective against woodchucks, prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, rats, moles and ants. Simple, cheap and sure. 


spoonful to the mou 
— off a 


Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust or send us $2.50 for a 


5-Ib. tin, express collect. 


Write for Leaflat 106 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
7 INCORPORATED 


511 Fifth Avenue 
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200 fessaver Made $50,000 
in 5 Years a5 
Mr. Jack C. Boote, a Wi 
did, after folow: 
and Weakness--Get 





New W. 10 ahead 
teed £0 Double 
Half. Why Toil and W. 


Big New Poultry Box FREE! 


Worth Hundreds of Dollars to Paiser. Shows 

how and why the Men in ers ‘Rich—how 
of them Now ee ey = phy 

can mre, nein Your own fot 

yous poece me your own Row isthe leh 


Kansas City, Mo. 











one 
best blood lines. paibgtching. Senet wor 
Superier Farms, inc., Box 355, Zeeland, Mich. 


RS eerie IicKS 


graven fo bens PULLETS 
Wire for Spal Sie Buln and Frew Ss 





From 
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—thrive—make heavy 
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LISLE MFG. CO., Clarinda, Towa, 





PURE-BRED POULTRY 


Cc Remarkable o 


colors free. Comfort Hatchery, Bex 








1, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 














4 = flash of lightning may leave your buildi: 
Barnett Rods guarantee protection to life 
No losses where our Copper Rods are used. 

AGENTS WANTED iris "2 ‘teen Spon ts 


season now on. Write for Agents’ prizes, free 


AVERAGED 1860°A WEEK 


in ashes. 
Property. 








That's what L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Iowa, did. 


There’s big money made making 
wells. your own . You 
need but small capital to start. 
We make complete line of augers 
Seettie, and drills, horse and engine pow- 

wy er. Write today for prices, catalog 
and easy terms. Yo obligation. 
Box 635 








BLOTCHY SKIN 





Ree 


7] Old-Fashioned Quilts 
AL | Aninteresting bookletwithmanyrarede- 

a signs, theirstary, and how they are made, 
w.| withspecial instructions. Price25csilver. 
=} Carlie E. Sexton, 847 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Wi. 











AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! 
film developed; 6 fine Glossy 
ASSOCIATED s pmeerins only 150. Cincinnati, 0. 








Items of Interest 


Those Stump Fences 


E- some parts of the count 
miles of stump fences. 
take up a strip eight or ten feet in width, 
and on the average not less than eight feet} 
of good land is covered up and rendered 
useless by these a haltomik tree bottoms. 
Say we have only a half-mile of this kind of 
fence. That means a piece of land 2,640 
feet long by eight feet wide, or 21, 120 
square feet from which we receive no value 
whatever. On this land we are paying 
taxes vear after year. Our other land must 
be worked hard to make up for the losses 
due to stumps. 

The stump fences are easily disposed of. 
Fire will take care of them. Any that can} 
be used for kindling may well be reduced to 
stove length. Pine or hemlock stum 
have a good value for this purpose. 
rest ought to be burned and the lands 
brought under cultivation.’ Old stump. 
land can often be cleared up for $50 an 
acre, depending upon the price paid for 
labor and the number of stumps to the acre. 
And it would not take many crops to pay 
for this work, to say nothing about the’ 
added beauty of the place. 

Where the stumps were you will find your 
best land. You need it. Why a ag it? 


there are 4 


Another Old Farm 


Our farm of 87 acres was first entered in ° 
1805 by Michael Hively, and he deeded it 
to Jacob Hively, a son, in 1811, of which. 
deed I hold a copy on parchment paper. 
He willed it to George Hively, a son, in 
1858, and he deeded it to the writer, a son-" 


‘in-law, in 1902; so, in fact, the. farm “— 


been in the family for over 120 years. 

The present house was built in 1906. 1 

have a bank barn 40 x 54, and straw-shed 

40 x 40, and other buildings. The old 

house still stands and is in fair sha 
James M. 


Kerosene for Making 
Waterproof Cement 


My cellar is very deep and in the street was 
a broken water-main. The water seeped 
into my cellar, first around the i 
cemented floor and then in the side walls. 

cemented the floor and side walls, but the 
water squeezed through. I then mixed in 
with the cement about one or ve table- 
spoonfuls of kerosene oil to each pailful, 
and plastered that on. That did the work. 
After the cement hardened up it kept out 
the water. F. W.W. Worley. 


anor. 


When Putting the Belt on 
the Pulley 


As far as the friction, gripping or pulling” 
ered it will give is concerned, one side of a 
eather belt is as good as the ‘other. How- 


ever, to obtain the best and longest service, | — 








Duck: 


**Look out, there! Pe water 
froze with the slippery side up” .~ 
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prices,—more garden profit; 

make more money — have thier 

igger yield, finer produce, if you 

USE ISBELL’S SEEDS 
Why experiment-—usstsiel proves 
he good ‘or 

ina eye ge 
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to plant, etc. Post card will bring it 

S, M.ISBELL & CO. <50s3,, 1251 
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2000 SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
=—None Better— 56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all] 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 


DEPENDABLE 


tt trees, grape vines, berry plants, flowering shrubs 
and nase bushes. 
sapte trees, Baldwin, Delecious, Greening, McIntosh Red, 
ern Spy, Wealthy. 2 yr., 4-5 ft, 25¢ each. 
M peach trees. Elberta, J. H. Hale 2-334 ft. lic each. 
Concord Grape vines, 1 yr. 10c, $7 per 100. 2 yr. l5c, $10 
per 100. 
Hydrangea bushes 25c each. Many other items at o- 
cial prices. All stock offered strictly first class, fresh ug 
guaranteed absolutely true to name. Catalogue free 


Thomas Marks & Co., 


and Fruit Growers, 


Wilson, Niagara Co N.Y. 
lome of Good Nursery Seosk.” 


1 FALFA 9% 





(Sates I 





Extra Hardy LF Recleaned Seed(around 98% purity). Sow 
Alfalfa this 6 spring.. Much cheaper than Clover and twice as 
profitable. Our prices will save yout Big Mone: og, Have ge Nee. 
est quality Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy 

all kinds. Ask for our 132- catalog and mak ys oo hay 


Have wonderful values in Field and Garden Seeds, ‘<,- sold | 


on money-back arantee. Samples free. rite today 
A. A. Berry Seed Co. Box 1509, Clarinda, lows 








May save you hundreds of dol- 
lars. Written by an apes e = 
farmer and contains the best list 
of farm fruits = shade trees, 
roses, shrubs and hardy plants. 
So complete with cultural, spray- 
in oar guide and be abeote 
t r a a 
bakes ater beat ike 
nt free on request. > 
Prices for 1926 greatly reduced. 
GUARANTY NURSERY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y- 
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| below 40° F 
| becomes too stiff and the paint too thick to 








the hair or grain side should be applied 
against or on the pulley. This is because 
the inner or flesh side of the hide is toughest 
and strongest. The outer portion of a belt 
carries the greater amount of the driving 
strain as it goes around the pulley, and for 
this reason the outer portion of the belt as 
it turns around the pulley should be the 
stronger flesh or mesh sy side of the leather. 
d. Henry. 


Quick Test for Loose 
Connection 


A poor or loose connection in the switch or 
other parts of the ignition system of the 
auto can often be detected by setting the 


| breaker points of the timer so they touch 
| and then turning on the switch. 


Then 


watch the ammeter. If everything is all 


| right it should show a steady discharge, but 
| if the indicator hand flickers or fluctuates, 





Pe 





it indicates a poor connection somewhere 
. K. 


in the circuit. 


No More Loose Taps 


Six years ago we had a few taps on the 


* mower that were sure to work loose as often 
| as we hitched onto the machine. 
| automobile owners were praising the merits 


Several 


of the lock-washers. ‘If those lock-washers 
are of so much benefit on your flivvers, 
they must be what we need,” I told them. 

So 1 got a supply, and fixed up the mower. 
No more loose taps. Then I tightened up a 
roller that was continually losing its taps. 
Result, no more lost taps. I have decided 


| that lock-washers were not made for auto- 
| mobiles alone. 


Cold-Weather Painting 
Hints 


Never apply paint when the temperature is 
The oil in the paint then 


permit spreading, and premature peeling 
or cracking is likely to be the result. The 
application of too thick paint, or lack of 
proper can mee. $9 brushing out of properly | 
mixed paint which requires an excessive 


time to dry, are all likely to cause = 


paint troubles. 
aq id€ 


Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 


When my hired hand gets the radio 
ear-phones clamped on he can’t saa 
anybody talkin’—not unless aye The 
pee to whisper ‘‘Dinner’s read 
meanest man I know makes 
break in his new shoes 


is wife 
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STARK BRO’S, Box 





New Gladiolus Book-rrez 


Write for my new Gladiolus Book. 
Hundreds of varieties are de- 
scribed—the newest and best in 
Kunderd Gladioli. Read about 
my ‘“‘Wonder Mixture’’—you will 
want it. To make success sure, 
my full cultural directions are 
given, 
A. E. KUNDERD 
90 Lincoln Wa ty 
Goshen, Ind., 
The Originator of the rtF and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 
Kunderd ,. 
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BUTTERFLY FLOWER F RE 


Childs Gladiolus are world famous. 50 Bulbs, 
Make a ween — is mag on oy 
e a glorious en. Sure 
deli, Order at once and we include 
with uk ad ee cost, packet each Frost 
35 cts. and ‘Batterfiy Fi Flower 16 
cts, og te; for $1.35 Postpai 


SURPRISE FLOWER GARDEN 
Packet seeds GIVEN with each order. Will 
produce many wering plants of 
different kinds. Send for catalogue of Guar- 
anteed Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. Many va- 
rieties not obtainable elsewhere. 


John Lewis Childs Seed Co., 
34 Childs Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy — 
ers. Let us show you how to beautif 
your home with these at smal! cotlay. 
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plover pres and FREE ce EE catalog, Chicage iii. 
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L. J. Farmer, Box 245, Pulaski, N. ¥. 
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Suffered for years with acute rheumatism 


HAD RHEUMATISM 
FOR YEARS— 
FOUND HELP AT LAST 


Tells how simple home 
treatment brought relief 


Thousands of rheumatic sufferers who 
have tried remedy after remedy in 
vain, report that they have got quick, 
complete relief from a very simple 
home treatment. 


“T have suffered with acute rheu- 
matism for years,” writes a man from 
Winchester, N. H. “After having 
tried various remedies, Sloan’s Lini- 
ment was recommended to me, and it 
stopped the pain. I am quite old— 
past sixty years.” 


A little Sloan’s patted on lightly— 
and a healing tide of fresh, germ-de- 
stroying blood i is sent tingling through 
pain-ridden tissues. No rubbing! e 
medicine itself does the work. 


Soon the swelling and inflammation 
go down. The aching sto Almost 
suddenly you find yourse really free 
from pain. Get a bottle Pov d All 
druggists—35 cents. Dr. Earl S. Sloan, 
113 W. 18th St., New York. 


Wrestling Book FREE 
an expert wrestler. at home by mail. 



















MAKE i: soem eit bone 
ann’s fos 
HEN S rem nee 

Box 40, Milford, Mass. “Es 
STURDY Write for cotabeg toting odes 
em od CHICKS -.: Co are OT ee we | Baas 
FAIRFIELD HATCHERY, Lock Box 520, Lancaster, Ohio 


PURE BLOOD Backed by 15 years’ breeding 
BRED vee 7 sapermeane, We oradnes 
chicks that live and make — le breeders. 

thane eauaunall of chicks. Circular RAMSEY HATCHERY, 
A. 1. Martin, Prop. Box iret RAMSEY, IND. 


OVIE’S HUSKY CHICKS rang ponte e aces. 
Unique incubator equipment insures h livable chicks. 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Free catalog tells all. 


OVIE’S POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 23 Boot, St., Marion, Ind 
CHICKS. ©;,0-.D., sc ). D. | tee chiens. 
wri fee eae, ae8 358 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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I Got Rid of the 
Quack-Grass 


By P. B. Crane 


HAVE completely eradicated quack-grass 

from my farm in Hennepin county, Minn., 
and I believe Our Folks would like to know 
how I did it. 

Commence any time in the year that you 
can get at it, but be sure that you can remain 
right with the job faithfully until com- 

leted. If a firm sod, you should use a 

reaking plow with a jointer instead of a 
coulter. Thus, you can turn the sod com- 
pletely over and leave it smooth and flat. 

Plow six inches deep, or deeper if possible. 
This will give a few inches of soil on the 
surface, which the disk, set at as steep an 
angle as possible, will pulverize. At the 
same time the disk will cut the root-stalks 
and throw them to the surface. 


Keep a Dust Mulch 


Always lap the disk half-way; by so doing 
the surface is always kept ‘smooth and level. 
Now disk crosswise in the same manner 
and continue until you have formed a perfect 
dust mulch all over the field. This dust 
mulch will prevent evaporation of moisture. 
As soon as the green blades begin to show, 
commence disking again, and keep going 
until every spear of green has been destroyed. 
Do not bother to rake up the root-stalks and 
haul them off and burn them. Leave them 
right there for they will add humus to the 

soill—a mighty important factor. Where 
these roots are the thickest, there you find 
the best growth of corn. 

When this work is commenced after har- 
vest, continue the disking till May 15 and 
plant to corn, or a cultivated crop. 

One plowing of quack is enough if properly 
done. The dust mulch will hold the moisture, 
and the roots below said mulch must either 
grow or decay. Your continuous disking 
prevents the roots from getting a green leaf 
on the surface, consequently the roots must 
die and decay. 

Have the disks good and sharp, so they 
will shave the roots right off. Step on the 
gas, so as to give motion enough to throw 
the roots out to the surface. Remember— 
no raking and hauling off the roots, no 
second plowing. Do this work in a work- 
man-like manner and you will have satis- 
factory results 


ac ¢€ 


A Dream of Surplus 
Crops 


Continued from page 121 


price-fixing had brought on an industrial 
crisis by raising the cost of raw materials, and 
forcing laborers to demand: higher wages. 
Under this handicap industry could not 
compete in foreign markets. There was 
consequently much unemployment. This, 
with higher prices, reduced the domestic con- 
sumption of farm products, and increased the 
amount which had to be sold abroad. 


DDITIONAL woes came from the boom 
in farm values which price-fixing had 
left as a legacy. When the Government 
began underwriting the risks of agriculture, 
a ‘gold rush’ to the farms took place. Un- 
heard-of prices were paid for improved 
lands. New lands not suited to farming were 
colonized by unscrupulous land companies. 
Heavy promoting and selling expense loaded 
these lands with high initial prices, and in- 
sured a future of misery and failure for their 
new owners. 

“Dry farms in the Northwest brought 
higher prices than the best lands of the 
Middle West had sold for at the height of the 
1919 land boom. The reinflation gave those 
who had been caught in the slump of 1921 
a chance to get out with a whole skin, but 
not 1 per cent of them took moni of it. 
Most of them actually plunged in deeper, 
and the-final crash wiped out ten for every 
one that had — in trouble before price- 
fixing was tried 
a EN it was all over, and the wreckage 

been swept up, the farmers said 
‘never again.’ They learned that it is 
vr — nh gpitane with prices. Not even the 

ong Henge ean hold prices up 
ne ema holding production down. Experi- 











ence had shown that -in this free-and-easy 
land production can not be held down when>- 
prices are attractive. 

“With painful steps and slow we then re- 
alized that the profits obtainable from effi-; 
cient production, adjusted as closely as pos- 
sible to market needs, are the very best we 
can ever get. All other profits are fraudulent, 
and are sure to be wiped out by eventual 
losses.” 


ENRY W. BENTLY paused to re- 
light his pipe. ‘‘When I woke up,” he 
continued, “I could hardly realize that I had 
been dreaming. There was more sound 
sense in my dream, I thought, than in any- 
thing I had been saying about price-fixing 
in my waking state. I found all my illusions 
about selling crop ag anes gone. That was 
the work of a dream, and I am willing to bet 
that my account of it has not been without 
influence on you.” 
“Well,” said Sutherland, ‘‘we’ve decided 
not to ly ‘neh you right away, anyhow.” 
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Exit State 
Ownership 


Continued from page 98 


State building of homes, one of the least 
meritorious enterprises of North Dakota, came 
to a speedy end through incompetence and the 
rapid drop in lumber prices in 1920. 

The mill and elevator project at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., costing about $3,000,000, had 
lost about $777,307 in two years of operation 
up to December 1, 1924, exclusive of taxes 
which are not assessed. 

Since then it has alternated between small 
operating profits and losses. The great ele- 
vator has been slightly used most of the time. 
The mill may pay out in time with good man- 
agement, but such small success can not 
compensate for the strife and wear and tear 
arising from having such an issue in politics. 

The state hail-insurance system has been 
more of a success, because it eliminated a great 
deal of cost by creating a virtual state monop- 
oly. It requires almost no new personnel. The 
regular tax collectors collect the premiums. 


State Bank Had Impossible Job 


There can be debate as to whether the Bank of 
North Dakota ever had a chance. A reliable 
banker was hired to manage the institution, 
but he had to do business in a mad-house— 
extravagant expectations by the people on the 
one hand, and desperate opposition, boycott 
of state bonds, and sickening deflation of grain 
prices on the other. 

The bank started to do business just as it 
became obvious that the farmer had had more 
credit than the new level of prices in 1920 and 
1921 justified. So far as service is concerned, 
the private banks had already lent the farmers 
more than they were to be able to pay. If 
the bankers had lent less during the war-time 
speculation, they would have been better 
servants of the farmers. The bank, therefore, 
was really built on the totally false premise 
that the farmer’s business prospects entitled 
him to more and easier money. 


Some Broad Conclusions 


Several broad conclusions relative to business 
undertakings by state governments run 
through my mind as a result of our northwest 
experience: 

The more personnel a state industry re- 
quires, the less likely it is to succeed, because 
this personnel will be drawn almost inevitably 
from the successful campaign workers, and 
because of the natural difficulties of getting a 
large working force together quickly. 

Our state governments are so organized as 
to divide responsibility and power. Business, 
on the contrary, requires concentration of 
authority and responsibility. If our fore- 
fathers’ plan of dividing power is now out of 
date, we ought to revise the state government 
plan’ along business lines before we entrust it 
with any but unavoidable business. 

There is no magic in public ownership to 
beat a dollar of costs. Costs must be under the 
true receipts, or there is loss, and it.is written 
that the public must pay every cent of such 
loss. A state can not go bankrupt until its 
citizens have all been sold out for taxes. 

Public opinion appears to run in cycles 
between individualism and collectivism or 
Socialism. For the last ten years there has 
been a leaning toward the latter, both by con- 
servatives and radicals. The conservatives 
built a bureaucracy of boards, commissions, 
departments and new services, so-called ; while 
the radicals asked government ownership of 
utilities and industries. 

In the Northwest, at least, the arrival of 
Armour and Company indicates how rapidly 
the pendulum is swinging the other way. 
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Answers to Puzzles 
Continued from page 119 


of the factions I am drawing the scorn of the 


I agree with C that the dealer positively 
made $20 when he sold a car for $100 and 
immediately bought it back for $80. When 
he again sells at $90, we may not again take 
into consideration his having bought it back 
ag $80, since that fact is already discounted 

roperly crediting him with a Drofit of $20. 

ince the dealer’s original outlay for the car 
is nc+ stated, we can not tell whether his second 
sale at $90 means profit or loss. 











COLONY 


NEWTOWN skoobir 


Grows More and Better Chicks 
Less Laber—Lowes Cost 


The original coal-burn a eaif-regulating 
brooder; imitated but ati the 
brooder. Big combustion Pn. if-f ng fuel 
magazine—ventilated fire bowl—sturdy grate—direct and 
check drafts—automatic lator—soot trap—perfect- 
ed deflector—forced ventilation under hover. perior 
construction but moderate price. 


Don’t fuss with chicks all summer—raise al! you need 
in one or two b The Newtown saves work and 
worry. 

Mail the coupon now—get the facts. 


NEWTOWN GIANT INCUBATOR CORPORATION 
93 Warsaw St., Harrisogburg, Virginia 


Tell me more about your brooder 
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BABY GHICKs 


Lot Chicks co) aay ll ane arent 


matin to raise posses and heavy laying— 
they are in money makers, 


count safe deliv 
today for my beau —S. 


F. Hillpot, Box 15, Frenchtown,N.J. 











, Rocks, Reds. 

100% Live Delivery 
$6.70 Por 100 and i Up, ;combluation offers om, a a 
ing Chicks elsewhere. eater tuy- 


20th Century Hatchery Box E, New Washington, Ohio 
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Are your 
Dairy profits 
choked off 

Len, 





How foolish to spend good money and effort to get 
a flow of milk into the udder—only to have 
ie bold back due to some negging discomfort of the 
all-important pall civing ant Milk thus = 
t 
Even worse, the cow is likely to form the habit of 
mating, Sack the milk if the cause is not quickly 
removed. 


The hurt of the udder or teats needs 
your quick attention. You can 
tissues soft, pliable, productive by using Bag Balm 
always at the first sign of trouble. sor sore trate, 
chaps, cuts teats cracked stepped 
is a cleunsing heabee. Fine for caked bag, 


cow pox, etc. This w = tment 
quickly penetra . Testores, pleasant to 
Singndiedl nesesadiocnt. H. 





the farm for treating any animal sore or skin trouble. 

Bag Balm in the big 10-ounce for 60c, is 
carried by feed dealers, Seem stores, druggists. 
Silo cake banesdipetiore dod eee 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. J - «  « Lyndonville, Vt. 









RADE MARK RE 


A BSORBINE 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 

from a Side Bone or 

Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 




















to 
Book “‘How to Get Your 
Patent.’’ 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept.460, Washington, D.C. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 





What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 5 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 


Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Stone for Barn Foundation 
I HAVE a large amount of stone that I 


want to use along with Portland cement, 
in building the basement for a barn. 
What is the best mixture to use? J. F. 

If you want to lay this stone in Portland- 
cement mortar, mix one part hydrated lime, 
four parts cement and twelve parts sand. If 
you merely want to drop the stones into the 
cement, mix one part cement, three parts 
sand, and five parts broken stone or pebbles. 


Bartletts for Hawaii 


Can Bartlett pears be grown in Hawaii, 
and will they bear 
fruit as in the Unit- 


the bankrupt is entitled are determined by the 
law of the state in which he resides and in 
which the proceeding is brought. Such ex- 
emptions are set forth at great length in. the 
Wisconsin statutes, but in general they include 
household furniture up to the value of $200; 
sufficient livestock and implements to operate 
a small farm, one year’s provisions for the 
family and livestock of the bankrupt, and @ 
homestead not to exceed 40 acres in area of 
$5,000 in value. Furthermore, the wife's 
property can not be taken for her husband's 
debts, unless she has signed obligations making 
her personally liable for his debts, or pledging 
her property for them. * 


Foreclosure of Morigage; Redemption. 
by Mortgagor; Right of Possession 
Upon the foreclosure of a mortgage, what 


right, if any, does the niortgagos have to 
redeem the property, and is he entitled to 


remain in ses- 
sion after sale? 








ed States? C.N. L. 


As far as we know 
the Bartlett peardoes 
not occur in Hawaii. 
We hardly think that 
the climatic condi- 
tions which prevail 
in Hawaii would be 
at all favorable to 
the successful growth 
of the Bartlett pear. 


Starting with 
Guernseys 
One of my neigh- 





Subscriber, Ohio. 


The laws of differ- 
ent states vary con- 
cerning these matters 
but in Ohio the mort- 
gagor has no right of 
redemption or pos- 
session after the con- 
firmation by thecourt 
of the sale in the 
foreclosure proceed- 
ing. 


Home-Brew 
Is it lawful to make 





One bright morning the rooster was cack- what is known as 


bors is trying to get 
me to start a herd 
of Guernseys, and 
I want a little infor- 





ling much louder than the hens. ‘‘Mother,”’ 
asked little Fannie, ‘‘do roosters lay eggs?” 
‘‘Why no, dear,” mother answered. 

**Well, that old red rooster thinks he has’”’ 








‘*home-brew’’? 
Subscriber, Pa. 
Under the Ejight- 

eenth Amendment 





mation about the 
breed. Are the cows 
good milkers? Does the milk test high? 
G.S. 
The Guernsey breed is one of the major 
dairy breeds. There are within the breed 
seven cows that have records of over 1,000 
pounds of fat in a year. The average yearly 
record of 70 leading cows in the breed is 
16,022 pounds of milk and 849 pounds of fat. 
The average test for these cows is 5.3 per 
cent butterfat. The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, Peterboro, N. H., will send 
you free literature about the history of the 
breed, records made by leading cows, etc. 


Diameter of Flue 


Please give me the inside measurement of 
a round chimney flue for a cook-stove and 
also for a fireplace with three-foot open- 
ing. | Oy A 

The inside diameter of a round flue for a 
cook-stove should not be less than eight inches. 
For a fireplace three feet wide and two and 
one-half feet high, the flue shouid have a 
diameter of at least 16 inches. 
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Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Farmer’s Exemptions in Case of 
Bankruptcy 


If a farmer goes into bankruptcy, what 
property can he keep? Is his wife entitled 
to keep property inherited by her, or 
bought with her earnings, or given to her 
by friends or relatives? Subscriber, Wis. 
Althougk proceedings in bankruptcy are 
in the federal courts, the exemptions to which 






to the Constitution 
of the United States 


and the Volstead Act passed by Congress [ 


for its enforcement, it is unlawful to manu- 
facture, transport, or sell any intoxicating 
liquor for beverage purposes that contains 
one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol. 
Similar laws have been passed by most of the 
state legislatures, and ordinances to the same 
effect have been enacted by many towns and 
cities. 
ca 


Veterinary Questeons 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


Warts on Teats 


I have a young cow that has one teat which 
is full of warts. They are still small and 
are not bleeding, but seem to be growing, 
making it difficult to milk. Can anything 
be done for this? A. A. W. 

I would try the application twice daily of 
powdered copper pf oo (blue vitriol). This: 
is slightly more drastic than oil, and some- 
times will give very satisfactory results. Large 
and spreading warts are difficult to remove. 


Enlarged Sheath 


I have a horse 15 years old. Every morning’ 4 


his sheath is swollen, but after driving 
him the swelling goes down. His appetite 
is good and he drinks three pails of spri 

water daily. Please advise the cause .of 
swelling and suggest a remedy. J.N.N.- ' 
A stagnant lymph stream which ma: be 


kidneys, is the cause of the swelling. Give 
horse, as a drench, a full pint of raw li 

oil. Be sure to use raw oil, not Boiled, as 
latter is poisonous. A tablespoonful of sal 
peter may also be given once daily on the 


oF Seabee 





caused by a.sluggishness of the bowels or : 
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DISTEMPER 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover’s Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds, 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
at all DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- 
ing Goods Stores. 
Write for Free 
Treatiseon Dogs.” 


Address Dept. EE40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc. 


119 Fifth Avenue 
Mew York City 


GLOVER'S 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 




































ARTIFICIAL EYES 
* IMPROVED 


Reinforcement prevents easy 
breakage. Properly fitted, pre- 
vent detection or irritation. 
LOWER PRICE. 


Can be fitted anywhere by mail, and 
three days trial allowed. No fit, no sale. 
Customers in every state of the Union. 
Assortment always exceeds 50,000 so we 
can suit anyone. Eyes blown to order. 
Send your name and names of all you 
know who wear an Artificial Eye, for free 
booklet that explains everything about 
eyes. Do it NOW as this ad may not 
appear again. Our low price will surprise 
you. 


DENVER OPTIC CO. 
660 Barclay Block, Denver, Colo. 
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ration for a five-day period. Add a good 
handful of linseed-meal to the grain feed 
twice a day. If possible see that the horse is 
allowed to pick grass each day, and that he is 
exercised regularly, by turning him out or 
driving him each day. 


Tumor in Corner of Eye 


Our dog has a growth on the lower lid at 
the corner of his right eye. This growth is 
hard and inflamed and seems to grow 
larger, but the eye does not seem to be 
affected at all. It has been on his eye for 
about two weeks. What can be done for 
this? oy U, 


I suspect it is a tumorous growth in the 
eye. I don’t believe relief will come through 
medicinal agents. It is more likely that a 
surgical operation will have to be performed. 
Better consult your veterinarian about this. 
In the meantime, keep the eye washed out 
with boric acid solution. Dissolve in. warm 
water as much of the boric acid powder as will 
go into solution. You might also try a small 
amount of yellow oxide of mercury ointment to 
be put in the eye twice a day, a small tube 
of which can be procured from your druggist. 


For Horse That Coughs 


I would like to know what to do for a 
heavy cough just starting on a horse. 
H.W.H. 


The cough probably comes from heaves. 
Heaves or asthma is a term applied to the 
symptoms shown where there is an over- 
stretched condition of the air cells of the 
lungs. In addition to the characteristic 
cough there is the double lifting of the flank 
and also a tendency toward flatulence. You 
should limit the roughage to not more than 
one pound a day for every hundred pounds 
live-weight of horse. Use clean timothy 
hay, substituting good bright and well-cured 
corn stalks for the hay for one feed a day. 
For grain, use five parts corn and one part 
bran with a handful of oilmeal. Dampen 
the hay with lime water each time just 
before feeding. Give a tablespoonful of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic three times a 
day for a ten-day period. 
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Health Questions 
Answered by Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


F..L. M., Wash.: Styes and granulations 
on the lids are not always due to defective 
vision, and glasses will not always help these 
conditions. I would advise you to follow the 
advice of your eye specialist and look after 
the general health of your little girls. 


A. H. U., Ind.: Varicose veins are due to 
the distention and dilation of the normal 
vein caliber. Standing for long periods of 
time, hard manual work, pregnancy and 
inherited traits are some of the causes. Sup- 
porting the veins with elastic stockings or 
elastic bandage gives considerable relief. 
Sometimes an operation is necessary. 


F. L., Mich.: Bed wetting in children is 
very common, but most of them outgrow the 
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Guare 


against germs 





WITH March winds — flying 
germs — threatened infection. 


Make a gargle and mouth- 
wash of Absorbine, Jr. Just a 
few drops in water. Use it daily! 
Regularly! 

With this habit comesa sense 
of security. The magic bottleis a 
powerful antiseptic. Its ability 
to destroy germs is proven. 

_ And for the smoker, — cool- 
ing, cleansirg and refreshing — 
eves throat irritation. 


At alld sts’, $1.25, or postpaid 
ead Tor tres titel bettie 
W.F YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 
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several permanent, well-paying 

-the-year-around positions open 

for reliable, steady men from 21 
to 60 years of age. 


The work is easy and most agreeable. 
Farmers are the finest folks on earth to 
| deal with, and all our men have todo 
| is to travel the country districts tak- 
} ing orders for the lowest priced, eas- 
| jest selling and most necessary farm 
proposition in the world. 


Previous selling experience desirable, but 
| not required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away from home, will work six days a week 
and not afraid of bad weather or dy roads. 


The selling plan is new, unusual and effee- 
tive. All men hired will be given special 
individual training in the field under an ex- 
pert, before being allowed to travel alone. 
Also, there is advancement and higher pay 
for men who make good. 


While men owning automobiles or horses 
and buggies can cover territory more com- 
fortably, steady hard workers, who are 
willing to walk their territory, will be paid 
just as much and sometimes more, and 
their services are equally desirable. 

Write at once, stating age, qualifications 
for position, business experience and when 
you can start. 


Sales Department 


The farm journal 


Teev Farm Journal now has 
a 





-Salesmen Wanted 


-this way / 








Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















































































trouble. Limiting the fluid intake after 
4 p. m. is advised. Raising] the foot of 
the bed about six inches and having the 
child sleep on a firm mattress with a small 
pillow also helps. Get the child up during 
the night for elimination. Suggestion helps 
considerably, especially just before putting 
the child to sleep. No medication is in- 
dicated except in very bad cases, then under 
the physician’s direction. 


H. W.H., Va.: You probably mean mul- 
tiple arthritis. Inflammatory involvement 
of many joints is due to acute rheumatic 
fever or rheumatism, or it may be due to a 
chronic focus of infection like the tonsils, 
teeth, sinuses, gall bladder, appendix, or 
even chronic constipation. Would suggest 
having your teeth and sinuses X-rayed and 
your tonsils looked at by a competent 
physician. Regular habits and avoiding 
bowel trouble may help you. 


F. B., N. M.: A lump in the breast that 
is pronounced a cancer by a reputable 
physician should receive your prompt at- 
tention. It is much safer to remove a non- 
cancerous growth than to permit a cancer 
to gain a good foothold. Mastitis is an in- 
flammation of the breast. Stagnation 
mastitis is due to a gathering of milk in the 
breast, but it usually occurs during early 
lactation. Be sure no cancer is present 
before you think of anything else. 
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on which I am using a three-circuit tuner? 


M. R.S. 


Arizona. ] 


Yes, but the chances are it won’t work very 
well. I printed a diagram of the hook-up 
some months ago. 

I would rather advise you to add two stages 
of radio-frequency and cut out regeneration. 
Next best to that would be to buy a set of the 
patented coil-transformer-tuner-tickler com- 
binations that are on the market, which are 
specially designed for four tubes, one radio- 
frequency stage and regenerative detector. 


Battery Chargers 


What is the best battery charger, please, 
using 110-volt electric-light current? 
New Jersey. Mrs. H. B. F. 


are three main types, all of which 
use one with a vacuum-tube rectifier, 








and like it. Tubes will burn out, although 
my tube has lasted four years. The electro- 
magnetic type makes more noise than I like, 
and the moving parts in it will wear out in 
time. There is only one good electrolytic 
charger that 1 know of. It is well built of good 
materials and works well. It requires refilling 
and other attention now and then. 

You can tell from the above which kind I 
like best, but after that you will have to use 
your own judgment. 


Adding C Battery 


Shall I add a C battery to my three-tube 
set, and if so, why? B.G. M., Penna. 

If you are using as much as 90 volts B bat- 
tery on your two amplifying tubes (I assume 
your three tubes are a detector and two 
amplifiers, not reflexed or anything like that) 
it will pay to put in a C battery. 

Connect the two filament-return connec- 
tions of your two transformer secondaries to 
the minus side of a nine-volt C battery, and 
the plus of the battery to the previous filament, 
connection. You may not need all the nine 
volts of negative bias; experiment with the 
taps on the battery till you get the best results, 

No current flows from the C battery, so it 
will last a long time. By keeping the grids of 
the amplifier tubes at a negative bias, the tubes 
amplify more efficiently, and B battery current 
is saved. 
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Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 





Landscaping your lawn? National Service will 
be glad to give suggestions. It is out of the 
question for us to make nice drawings for all 
those who write in, but if you want fancy 
sketches, we will tell you where to get ’em 
free or for a very small sum. Some of the 
nursery catalogs have sketches showing plant- 
ings around porches, walks, etc., thus making 
the planting as simple as the multiplication 
table. Shall we help you? 








Mrs. Barney and her small son were on 
their first trip to New York City. Upon 
arriving, little Johnny asked wistfully, 
**Mama, is this New York?’”’ 

**Yes, dear,” replied his mother. 

**Well, then, let’s go back home’”’ 
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Radio Frequency and Regeneration 


Can I add a stage of radio-frequency am- 
plification to my present regenerative set, 


How To 


| Ee as good a farmer as there is in 
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Conduct a Meeting 


To help the backward ones on parliamentary 
practise, I present a chart worked up by A- M. 
Stanley, Secretary of Orange County Farm 
Bureau, Calif. Simple, isn’t it? It is pre- 
pared according to Roberts’s “Rules of Order’’ 
and Gregg’s ‘“‘Parliamentary Practice.’’ The 
four fundamental things underlying all par- 
liamentary practise are: 

1. Justice and courtesy to all. 

2. One thing at a time. 

3. Rule of the majority. 

4. Rights of the minority. 


tise. To make matters more uncomfortable 
for him, but a little more entertaining and en- 
lightening to the crowd, there were two 
strapping young farm boys (students in high 
school, I learned later) who were testing his mea- 
ger knowledge of procedure by offering amend- 
ments to motions, calling ‘‘point of order,” etc. 

You've attended meetings and gone ear 
feeling much as I did, I’m sure. To begin 
with, every chairman should know how to 
conduct a meeting, and then do it according 
to rules. If a man is out of order, tell him so. 


Guilford township, and everybody 
knows him and likes him, but he just 
can't handle a meeting.” 

My cousin, with whom I was spending a few 
days, and with whom I had attended the 
regular meeting of the farm bureau, spoke 
these words. We were discussing the meeting 
we had ‘just attended. 

It really was pitiful the way the chairman 
had performed. He did not know how to put 
a motion, nor the rules of parliamentary prac- 


Some Questions That Are Usually Asked 


Can it be | Can it be 
amended? committed? 
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Effect on the 
main question 


Can it be 
postponed? 


Can it be 


tabled? Remarks 


Class of motions debatable? 


Stated b 
before 
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Subsidiary Motions 
To postpone indefinitely 





MAIN Yes by chai 


Yes 





Does not 
change main 
question 


Removes for 
session 


Yes Yes 








Adding, striking 
out, inserting or 
substituting 


Yes, takes Yes, 


ss postpones 
the original original 


mm) PE ES Ta aaa Yes, if the main 
question is 
debatable 


To amend, substitute or divide a 


question xxXxX 


only once 








No es, } Commits the 


To refer, commit or s 
re-commit main question Yes a 


x XX 


Takes precedence 
over motion for _ 
previous question 


Yes as to 
time 


Yes as 
to time No 


Postpones entire 
subject to 


To tpone to a stated time 
cc __ stated time _ 








Takes main 
question and all No 


To lay on or take from the table No No 
secondary 
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Tene Wehaa aye 4 


Takes two- 
thirds vote 
May be teen 


not table main None No 


Suspension of rules : 
question 





Objections to consideration None No 








Yes, each mem- 
ber may speak 
once 


Yes, chair sus- 
tained if 
carried 


Merely sus- 


Questions of Order : 
pends action 


Appeals from chair 
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Some Toad 


E were pruning in the young orchard, 

when my companion started to laugh 

and said, ‘‘Come here.”’ There, under 
the sheltering branches of a young apple tree, 
placidly sitting on the neatest kind of a nest 
of speckled eggs, was a rusty old toad. I can 
not imagine a more motherly expression than 
his. I could almost say he wore a smile of 
satisfaction. Supposing that the nest had been 
deserted by the mother bird, we left the toad 
on the eggs, but when we passed 
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The Oddest Thing I Saw in 1925 


By Our Folks 


gander would have to go to his death. Having 
passed over the gander, the driver’s wife 
looked back and there stood the same daring 
old gander in the middle of the road with out- 
stretched wings, neck and head projecting to- 
wards our car, hissing as before. The front 
axle of our car is only one foot above the 
ground. How did that large gander, coming 


NTT 


Appropriate 
I saw a large male pheasant sitting on top of a 
sign which read ‘‘No Hunting on These 
Premises.’’ The best part of it was that this 
was during the three days’ open season on 
pheasants. Mrs. C. R., Iowa. 


A Swift Ride 


The oddest thing I saw was my father riding 
a big fat pig down the hill, sitting backwards 
with a fast hold on her tail. He had been 

standing at the gate to head 





that tree a week later we found 
five young fluffy killdeer, with 
their wide-open beaks up-turned. 


The First-Prize Letter 


her back, when she turned and 
ran between his legs and, being 
so large, she took him off his 





We still wonder if the toad had 


= feet and took him down the hill 





gone for worms. H. V. T., Iii. 


A Unique Ad 


People have queer ways of ad- 
vertising their businesses, but 
the oddest was the method em- 
ployed by a taxi driver in a 
small Virginia town. When I 
alighted from the train and 
glanced about for a taxi, I was 
approached by an individual who 
wore a vest, on the front of which 
was embroidered with bright 
letters ‘‘For Hire.”’ 
F.G. D. 





with her. E. K., Wisconsin. 


What Habit Will Do 


I saw six pigs that were raised by 
hand by a farm woman, sit up 
on their hindquarters and await 
their turn to take castor-oil 
from a spoon like children. They 
had gotten the habit from being 
fed that way at the start to keep 
them from getting too much at 
once. Mrs. E. H. F., Ohio. 


An Acrobat 





Virginia. 
A Strange Trap 
While tending boats on the dock 
at Triangle Lake, Ore., I chanced 





The oddest thing I saw this year looked like a snake, but it was 

a seaweed that grows far out in the sea and is called kelp. It 

resembles a monstrous green snake about 50 feet long. This 

ar has a real head that makes it appear like a serpent. 
ansas. 


We have a large gray and white 
cat that has the habit of turning 
somersaults. He puts his head 
down and goes over just like a 


A.H. child. One evening, he jumped 





on the bed and turned a somer- 





to pull up out of the water the 
chain on a boat that had not been 
used for some time. To my surprise, a 
small fish had swum into the opening of a 
link in the chain and become fast. He had 
evidently been there for some time, for 
when found, the fish, still alive, had grown 
larger on each side of the link. 
C. M.H. 


Oregon. 
A Swift Gander 


When we were passing over a hill with con- 
siderable speed, three geese made a. charge 
at our car. A large gander charged straight 
up the road in front. Since it was impossible 
to stop the car, the driver put on speed in 
order to pass the geese closing in on the sides 
before they got in front of the car, while the 


up swiftly in front of our car, with head high 
in the air, get his head down quickly enough 
and his body low enough to clear the front axle 
and not lose a feather? Could human intelli- 
gence and action beat it? 

Pennsylvania. E. T. 8S. 


An Unusual Well 


When we were cutting trees in the timber 
this year, we cut into a hollow tree and over 
a barrel of water ran out of it. The tree was 
two feet in diameter at the base and although 
we searched for an inlet, there was none to be 
found. How the water got there is a puzzle 
to me. H. 8., Iowa. 


sault, but did not give himself 

room to come down, so there he stood on‘his 
head with his back against the pillow. 

Massachusetts. L.E 


Futile 


I saw a neighbor talking over the phone and 
he became very angry. The funniest thing 
was that our neighbor shook his fist at the 
phone as though he could see the person to 
whom he was talking. j 

Minnesota. Mrs. J. A. M. 





Other ‘‘ Oddest Phings ” by Our Folks 
will be given later. 











The “Fog-Above-Earth” Cloud —sy witis Edwin Hurd 


E now come to the stratus, which is the lowest of the cloud blankets 
that drift in the earth’s atmosphere. It is often so low as to envelop 
‘the tops of low mountains or even high hills with its dense pall of gray- 
hess, and the observer there who is hidden in its vapor would straightway 


call it nothing else than fog. 


Unlike most clouds, the stratus can be described as formless—a mass of 
vapor that seems to settle down to cover-the very soul with dullness, espe- 
cially in autumn and winter. In the picture a bank of stratus lies over a 
drift of rising fog out on the valley. You may not be able to distinguish 
it here as cloud, but you may know it as a dun-colored layer that covers 


the whole sky and entirely obscures the sun. 


One usually thinks of the stratus as a mere dark ‘“cloudy-day”” cloud, 
from which, perhaps, no rain may fall through any part of its existence. 
_ During the ‘‘dog-days” of August, after the lifting of the early-morning fog 
- which then so frequently occurs in parts of the country, the threatening 
| gray mist above, that finally breaks away and lets through the forenoon 


8un, is a stratus cloud. 


Tn a previous sketch the alto-stratus cloud was shown as a moderately 
gray layer of medium altitude through which the sun or moon shines} 
Wanly. It was indicated that this cloud lowered, or a lower layer-cloud 
formed, upon approach of a storm with rain or snow. The low cloud cover- 
his time is the stratus. If the sto 


rm approaches rapidly, the 
tus develops quickly into the nimbus, or rain-cloud. If it moves more 
, or the unsettled condition of the atmosphere is weak, with rain 
or snow only possibilities, the stratus may continue for many hours, finally 
ending in light rain or snow, or gradually clearing up, with continued dry 
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It’s every farmer’s business 
to know these facts 


Swift & Company’s new Year Book is the most in- 
teresting it has ever published. It contains page 
after page of solid information that every farmer 
should have about a business in which he is vitally 
concerned. 

The following are only a few of the many interest- 
ing subjects in the 1926 Year Book: 

Livestock prices—highest since 1920. 

Fifty years ago—the early cattle trails and ‘‘cow 
towns,” the first shipments of cattle by rail, the in- 
vention of the refrigerator car, Eastern opposition to 


dressed beef, early by-products waste—these and 
many other interesting contrasts of the livestock and 
packing industries 50 years ago and today are in- 
cluded in this absorbing chapter. 

Fertilizer—how the livestock and packing indus- 
tries contribute to the conservation of the soil. 

This book will give you a clearer conception of the 
great business in which you and Swift & Company 
are engaged—the business of supplying anation with 
its meat. You will enjoy it from cover to cover. 

Send the coupon below for a copy—free. 


Swift « Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


gduocacesoncosoccccncsccesseccccsesespscccessesseseseccoecscocccessoccsesocccce 
: 








1926 Year Book. 








Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. 
4102 Packers Ave., U.S. Yards, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me free of charge, a copy of Swift & Company’s 
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to Remembe 

How do you buy the petroleum products your 
farm operations require? : ) 

By the name, naturally, the name on the con- 
tainer or displayed at the place of distribution. 

But back of the name must be your belief in 
what the name stands for. 

This one name Texaco is recognized and accepted 
among agricultural operators in this and in every 
other country, as the signature of a completely 
dependable supplier of petroleum products. 

To get full horse-power out of your machinery 
you require official, reliable assurance of highest 
fuel and lubrication value covering all the prod- 
ucts of petroleum that you use in the day’s work 
on the farm. 

And that is the exact significance of the name 
Texaco—to millions of our customers—and no 
less to The Texas Company. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 


GASOLINE 

















Texaco Motor Oil 


The clean, clear, golden color of 
TEXACO Motor Oil, like the TEX- 
ACO Red Star and Green T itself, 
is the mark of a quality product. 
TEXACO Motor Oil is clean and 
clear because it is pure—and purity 
means freedom from hard carbon. 
TEXACO Motor Oil, full-bodied in 
all grades, performs a perfect lubri- 
cating service. 


Texaco Gasoline 


Clean and volatile. It is nationally 
respected for its high volatility, full 
power—and a quick start in zero 
weather. Wherever you get it, 
TEXACO Gasoline can be depended 
upon for maximum motor results— 
and maximum mileage. 


Texaco 
Thuban Compound 


A heavy mineral oil for the trans- 
missions and differentials of auto- 
mobiles and for all enclosed gearing 
on farm tractors. TEXACO Thu- 
ban Compound adheres to and coats 
the gear teeth, yet is fluid enough 
to circulate perfectly through all 
bearings. 


Texaco Tractoil 


This special TEXACO farm product 
is a most efficient heavy oil for trac- 
tor engine lubrication. TEXACO 
Tractoil withstands unusually high 
temperatures without breaking 
down. Carbon deposits are greatly 
minimized, and a protective film 
maintained on cylinder walls and 
bearings at all engine pressures. 


TEXACO farm products include axle 
grease, cub grease, harvester oils. sep- 
arator oils, roofings, harness oil, home 
lubricant and many others. One 


name for all—TEXACO. 
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" VALSPAR DEEP BLUE 













Valspar in any Color! 


Any color you want—simply by mixing in addition, Black, White, Gold, Bronze, 
two or more standard Valspar-Enamels, and Aluminum) come ready for use. 
just as they come from the can. You can 
make an endless number of shades and 
tints which beautify as well as protect 
any wood or metal surfaceabout thehome. 


Valspar-Enamels possess all the fa- 
mous Valspar qualities—plus beautiful 
color. Valspar-Enamels are solid-cover- 
ing and dry quickly with a brilliant and 

All of the standard Valspar-Enamel lasting lustre. Easily rubbed to a beaus 
colors shown in the circle above (and, tiful satin-like surface if preferred. 





Valspar Light Blue Valspar Vermilion Valspar Plum 


ma + i - i 


Cfer Example: One pint of Light Blue Valspar-Enamel plus one pint of Vermilion Valspar-Enamel gives one 
quart of Plum Valspar-Enamel as shown i in the example above. For complete directions on mixing, send 
15c for the Valspar Instruction Book. It gives many helpful hints and suggestions, and in addition contains the 
Valspar Color Chart showing 32 beautiful shades obtained by mixing Valspar-Enamels. Use the coupon below. 











VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 4th Ave., New York Choice of Colors Dealer’s Name..........cceccccccccccccccccccvccccoccccceeesess 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20 cents apiece for each 40 cent (20 cents apiece) V9 1 EPs ena yr ee RO eee ot SAE DL Op 

sample checked at right. (Only three samples per person supplied at this Perey og seers #88 *eeee cele eases tnecnaea” 

mer paca You will undoubtedly want the Valspar Instruction Book | State Color......... Fe Wetee Matias nis cnn ovcesvnscccdsenbeoncnnbacepenesioee=setuaee 

which contains the Valspar Color Charts and tells how to mix the | State Color......... 

Standard Valspar Colors. If you want this book, add 15 cents and State Color SE Re ee ee eee RIES Meee 

check this square ........ Oo State Color......... PON eee Oa ee ee ee F. J. 3-26 








